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Engineers Named 
To Suggest Plan 
For Highest Dam 


Owyhee Dam in Oregon to 
Be Eleven Feet Higher 
Than the Arrow: 

rock. 


Geologist Appointed 
For Drill Purposes 





Three Projects to Be Studied 
Are Located in Oregon, 





Idaho and 
Montana. 
Problems surrounding the projected 
construction of three new irrigation 


dams, one of which will be the highest 
dam in the world, will be studied by a 
board of consulting engineers, appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, the De- 
partment of the Interior stated on Au- 
gust 1. 


The board will report to the Depart- | 


ment upon “various matters in connec- 
tion with the design and construction” of 
the dams, it was said. The three con- 
struction projects are the Owyhee dam 
in Oregon, which will have a total height 
of 360 feet, 11 feet higher than Arrow- 
rock, the world’s highest existing dam; 
the Deadwood dam in Idaho and the Gib- 
son dam in Montana, according to the 
statement. 
Geologist Appointed. 

Besides the board of consulting en7i- 
neers, and a group of engineers who will 
be associated with the board, the De- 
partment said, a geologist has been ap- 
pointed to advise as to the geological 
conditions disclosed by recent diamond 
drilling in the vicinity of the proposed 
site for the Owyhee dam. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Announceemnt was made by the De- 
partment of the Interior today of the 
appointment of a board of consulting 
engineers for the purpose of considering 
and reporting upon ‘various matters in 
connection With the design and construc- 
tion of three large dams planned for 
early construction or already under way 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, as fol- 
lows: Owyhee Dam in Oregon, Dead- 
wood Dam in Idaho, and Gibson Dam in 
Montana. 

The members of the board are: A. J. 
Wiley, of Boise, Idaho; D. C. Henny, of 
Portland, Oregon, and W. H. Nalder, of 
the Denver office of the Bureau of Re- 
clamation. Associated with these in the 
consideration of the respective dam sites 
will be the following at Owyhee, F. A. 
Banks, Construction Engineer; at Dead- 
wood, R. J. Newell, Project Superintend- 
ent, Boise project; and at Gibson, George 
O. Sanford, Project Superintendent, Sun 
River project, and Ralph Lowry, Con- 
struction Engineer. 

Located on Owyhee River. 

The Owyhee Dam is to be locat4d in a 
canyon section of the Owyhee River 
about 20 miles above its mouth, and will 
have a total height from foundation to 
parapets of 360 feet, making it 11 feet 
higher than the world’s highest existing 
dam, namely, Arrowrock, completed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation in 1915. Owy- 
hee Dam will provide a storage capacity 
of 595,000 acree-feet of water, to be used 
for the irrigation of 124,000 acres of 
land, a portion of which is now afforded 
a partial water supply from the Owyhee 
and Snake rivers. 

The problems to be considered by the 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Flight Off Leviathan 


To Expedite Mails | 


Shipping Board Officials Are 
* Pleased With Test Trip By 
Clarence Chamberlin. 


Successful accomplishment of the 
demonstration flight from the deck of 





the “Leviathan,” about 65 miles at sea, | 


to Curtiss Field, N. Y., by Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, trans-Atlantic flier, was 
characterized by the Chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, T. V. 
O’Connor, on August 1, as “the forerun- 
ner of a service which will soon greatly 
reduce the time of transporting ocean 
mails,” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

“T have just received an official report 
of the flight of Clarence Chamberlin 
from the deck of the S. S. “Leviathan” 
to Curtis Flying Field. The flight was in 
every respect successful although under 
slightly adverse conditions. Mr. Cham- 
berlin hopped off at 8:14 a. m. at a point 
65 miles east of Ambrose Channel and 
arrived at Curtis Field at 10:25 a. m., 
the disfance traversed being 66.8 statute 
miles and elapsed time 1 hour and 16 
minutes. 

“At the time of the hop off the ‘Le- 
viathan’ was proceeding into a head wind 
at a speed of 24 knots an hour. After 
leaving the runway, which had _ been 
specially constructed over the bridge of 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.) 
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Coast Guard to Have 
137th Anniversary 


The 137th anniversary of? the 
United States Coast Guard will be 
observed on August 4, according to 
an announcement made by the Serv- 
ice. The Guard was organized on 
August 4, 1790, undéy an act signed 
by President Washington, and was 


the first armed sea force 6f the 
Nation. 
The announcement in full text 


follows: 

Throughout the span of years 
since the establishment, there has 
been written into its history a bril- 
liant and honorable record of ac- 
complishment and of devoted serv- 
ice to the Nation and humanity, 
both ini peace and in war. Today, 
we witness a Service proud of its 
record, of its traditions, of its deeds 
and accomplishments, carrying on 
its allotted tasks and_ service to 
humanity with an indomitable will 
that the present and future shall 
bring added lustre to the record of 
the past. 


Assistant Secretary | Swedish Grain Mills Form | Depression Reduces 


Lowman Announces 
Prohibition Policies 


Declares “Greatest Job Is to 
Hold Down Activities of 
Radical Wets and Rad- 
ical Drys.”’ 


Seymour Lowman, of New York, be- 
came Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, supervising Customs, Coast Guard 
and Prohibition, August 1, and imme- 
diately announced that he was “looking 
for honest, efficient enforcement of the 
prohibition laws,, just as other United 
States laws are enforced.” 

Mr. Lowman took the oath of office in 
succession to Lincoln C. Andrews, whose 
resignation was announced in June to 
take effect at this time. Mr. Lowman 
has been acting as Assistant Secretary 
about a month, in order to familiarize 


himself with the d@eails of his work in | 


preparation for the time when he would 
be sworn into office. 


Hardest Task Described. 


Mr. Lowman declared, in a statement 
issued after he had received his commis- 
sion from the Acting Secretary 
Treasury, Carl Schuneman, 
“greatest job is to hold down the activi- 
ties of the radical wets and the radical 
drys,” an assertion which he later am- 
plified in a supplemental statement. 

By radical wets, Mr. Lowman said, he 
meant those unwilling to accept the Con- 
stitutional provisions. His reference to 
radical drys was to those “well meaning 
but ill advised people” who criticize the 
efforts of officials trying honestly to 
carry out the laws of Congress. 


ir. Lowman’s statement, relative to 
his policies, and his supplemental re- 
marks in explanation, follow in full 
text: 


“Mr. Andrews is turning over to me | 


a splendid organization for effective 
work. The Coast Guard and the Customs 


Service, both of which have been greatly | 
augmented, are making it very difficult | 
to smuggle liquor into the United States. | 


“The recently established Prohibition 
Bureau is being put on an effective basis 
by Dr. James M. Doran, Prohition Com- 
missioner, and other practical men. 

“I am looking for honest, efficient en- 
forcement of the prohibition law, just the 


same as other United States laws are | 


enforced. Disloyalt¥ will not be tolerated 
in the Prohibition Service. I have no 
policy except an orderly businesslike 


carrying out of the mandate of Congress. | 


“Our greatest job is to hold down the 


[Continued on Page &, Column 7.) 


Safety Code Compiled 











of | 
that hiss, 


on Proper Methods 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 
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ards of living, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, W. M. Jardine, declared in an 
address delivered August 1 before the 
Country Life Conference at East Lans- 
| ing, Mich. Cooperative marketing and 
| scientific leadership such as are offered 
by the Department of Agriculture, were 
cited as some of the means whereby 
farming is being improved in the United 
States. He said a survey recently made 





farmers leaving their farms and moving 
to the cities between 1917 and 1926 did 
so for economic reasons, and that more 
than one-half of these were under 50 
years of age. The situation is one, he 
said, that requires leadership to correct. 
| His address, in full text, follows: 

The general movement of hundreds of 








Trust to Meet Competition 


Four of the largest grain mills in 
southern Sweden have decided to form 
a trust in order to meet the competition 
of the cooperative societies which were 
gaining control of the grain markets, 
states a report just received by the De- 


| partment of Commerce from the Ameri- 


can Consul General at Stockholm, J. B. 
Osborne. 

The announcement, 
| lows: 
| 
| 


in full text, 
The details’ of the agreement are not 
yet definite, but they will include stand- 
ardized production, joint purchases of 
grain abroad, joint shipments to decrease 
| freight expenses, and mutual assistance 
| with regard to technical experience ob- 
| tained at the different mills. It is con- 
sidered probable that other mills in dif- 
ferent parts of the country will join the 
trust. 


|Mr. Curtis Opposed 


To Extra Session 





Senator Says It Would Be 
Impossible to Act on 
\ Flood Control. 


Senator Curtis (Rep.), of Kansas, ma- 
| jority floor leader in the Senate, stated 
| orally on August 1 that he sees no reason 
for an extra session of Congress prior 
to the regular date for convening the 
70th Congress in December. 


He asserted no useful purpose could be 
served by an earlier session, adding that 
it would be impossible to obtain any ac- 
tion at such a_ session on proposed 
measures for flood control in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

He said he is in agreement with Sena- 
tor Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
| minority floor leader, in advocating that 
the Senate Committee on Commerce 
and the House Committees on Rivers 
and Harbors and Flood Control should 
meet prior to the next session of Con- 
gress and consider reports made by the 
| Army Engineers on flood control ques- 

tions so that the committees might 
; be in a position to recommend definite 
| legislation early in the regular session. 
| Members of both Committees, it was 
| explained, have given the problem of 
| flood control considerable study as the 
| result of the attendance of many of 
| them at the sessions of the flood con- 
ference held in Chicago. The commit- 
teemen, Senator Curtis stated, desire to 
have the more exhaustive findings of the 
Army Engineers before beginning work. 








For Placing Overhead Electrical Lines 





Bureau of Standards Announces Publication of Fourth 
Edition; Based on Weather in Three Districts. 


Rules dealing with the safe construc- 
tion of overhead electrical lines, based 
on years of investigation of accidents in 


the industry, and designed to serve as a: 


safeguard against casualties, are em- 


bodied in a publication, the fourth edi- , 


tion of the National Electrical 
Code, just issued by the 
Standards, 

The full text of a writicn statement 
by the Bureau follows: . 

The Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has for many years 
been engaged upon an investigation of 
accidents occurring in the electrical in- 
dystry and of methods of construction 
and installation which would obviate the 
hazards connected with this work. The 
result of the investigation is represented 
in part by a publication known as the 
National Electrical Safety Code which 
is now in its fourth edition, and which 
contains rules based upon experience and 


Safety 
Bureau 


extensive study, which by generah, ap- | 


plication will, it is hoped, reduce the 
casualtics which have been associated 
in the past with the utilization of this 


of } 
! 


very useful but to some extent hazard- 
ous agency. 

The Code is divided into five parts 
dealing with different branches of the 
subject. The part dealing with the con- 
struction and maintenance of electrical 
supply and comnmaunication lines has just 


showed that nearly 40 per cent of the | 


WASHINGTON, 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1927. 








itself with country life and rural stand- | 








fol- | 





been issued by the Bureau as Handbook | 


No. 10. It contains engineeting stand- 
ards for the construction of pole and 
: tower lines, including their strength, 
the arrangement of wires, the proper 
; Clearances between conductors, and be- 
| tween conductors and their support and 
| all the various. details that go into the 
' erection and maintenance of such over- 
| head lines. 
| With respect to strength and construc- 
tion the country is divided into three dis- 
| tricts chosen with respect to the severity 
| of the weather experienced, because it is 
| the presence of sleet and high winds that 
results in the occasional failure of such 
lines. The strength of construction is 





| consequently separately specified for 
each of the three districis, 

| The proper sizes rye s cringing sags 

\ [Continued on Puye 2, Column ?.] 
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Scientific Leadership Proposed 
_ To Better Condition of Farmers 


Secretary of Agriculture Suggests Means to 
Check Migr ation to Cities. 


A successful national policy concerns { thousands of competent farmers from 


the farms to towns and cities is a prob- 
lem which must demand increasing at- 
tention. In 1880, more than 71 per cent 
of our total population was rural. We 
were then predominantly an agricultural 
nation. In 1920 the United States was 
for the first time primarily urban. In 
that year more than 51 per cent of the 
American people lived in cities and towns 
of over 2,500 population. In recent years 
not only has the per cent of rural popu- 
lation decreased, but the number of peo- 
ple actually living on farms fell from 32,- 
000,000 in 1910 to fewer than 28,000,000 
in 1927, Last year the farm population 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





diminished by 649,000 persons—the larg- | 


est increase in any year since 1920. 
A representative survey just completed 
by the Department. of Agriculture indi- 








[Coxtinucd on Page 5. Column 5.) 





Mexican Trade and | 


Revenue Collections 


Economic Stagnation 
jures Agriculture, Mining, 
Oil, Manufacturing and 


Railway Industries. 


Mexico’s economie depression, through 





effect of reducing both the trade of the 
country and the revenues of the govern- 
ment, according to a review of the Mexi- 


can economic situation just prepared by | 


Leo G. Koepfie, of the Division of Re- 
gional Information of the Department of 
Commerce. 


culture, petroleum production, mining, 
manufacturing, and the transportation 


system of the country, and foreign trade | 


has declined considerably, Mr. Koepfie 
concluded. 


In- | 


Dairymen Ask 
Lower Freights 


In New Eneland 


eK 


Association of 20.000 Pro- 
ducers Tells I. C. C. That 
Present Rates Are Dis- 


criminatory. 


Railroads Aecused 
Of Illegal Practices 





De- 


clared to Be Placed on Re- 


Unreasonable Conditions 


turn of Empty Con- 
tainers to Shippers. 


Approximately 26,000 producers of 
dairy products in New England and in 
eastern New York complained, through 
the New England Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on August 1 that freight 
rates on milk, cream, and other dairy 
products in that territory, and other rate 
practices, are unreasonable and discrimi- 
natory as compared with New York- 
Philadelphia scales. 

The complaint also alleges that the 
members of the association are subjected 


| to unreasonable and unlawful conditions 


! cans and other empty containers. 


in the return transportation of empty 
The 


| complaint is on docket as No. 19876. 


Ten Railways Named. 
The association names as defendants 


: the Boston and Albany (New York Cen- 
the first half-of this year, has had the | i 
| tral Vermont, Canadian Pacific, Central 





Following is the full text of the re- | 


view of the situation: 


The depressed situation which existed | 


in Mexico at the close of 1926 has con- 
tinued during the first half of 1927. 


There was a slight improvement in busi- 
ness during April as a result of Easter | 


buying, but with this exception business 
transactions have continued on a reduced 


scale. Banking operations remained at 
a low level, particularly in regard to 
loans, and commercial collections were 


made with difficulty. Labor troubles have 
continued to affect numerous industries, 
including the national railways. 

The acute economic situation in Yuca- 
tan has been relieved through the sale, 


| on April 16, of 300,000 bales of hene- 


quen. This transaction involved approxi- 
mately $8,500,000 and has resulted in the 
distribution among the owners and work- 
ers of henequen plantations of 1,300,000 
pesos in profits by the cooperative so- 
ciety. (The value of the peso is about 
$.4725.) 

No official Mexican figures of imports 
and exports are available, but it would 
appear that trade has considerably de- 
creased during the first six months of 
1927. This supposition is borne out by 
the decrease in customs receipts, the re- 
duction in exports of petroleum, and the 
decline in trade with the United States. 
According to United States figures, ex- 
ports to Mexico decreased approximately 


$12,000,000 during the first five months | 


of 1927, as compared fith the same 
period in 1926. During the same period 


United States imports from Mexico de- } 


clined over $13,000,000. 

There was a_ continued drought 
throughout the Republic, with the ex- 
ception of a few districts, during the 
first months of the year, which un- 
favorably affected crops in the northern 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.) 
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| The News Sum- 
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by Topics every 
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| day for the con- 
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reader. 
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tral lessee), the Boston and Maine, Cen- 


New England, Maine Central, Grand 


Che United States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official-Acts of the Legislative, 





Trunk Railway system, St. Johnsbury & | 


Lake Champlain, New York, New Haven 

& Hartford, and Rutland Railroads. 
The complaint is made by the New 

England Milk Rate Committee, consist- 


| ing of Carl C. Fletcher, Shelburne, Vt.; 
F _ | Fred H. Bickford, Bradford, Vt.; W. C. 
The depression has been felt in agri- | 


Fuller, Richmond, Vt.; Carl A. Smith, 
Manehester, N. H.; Weston B. Haskel, 
Auburn, Maine; Albert C. Bray, Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass.; F. C. Thayer, Woon- 
socket, R. I., and R. Allen Sikes, Elling- 
ton, Conn., who were “designated to act 
in this capacity by the commissioners 
of agriculture of the several States in 
which they respectively reside;” and of 
Wesley H. Bronson, of Arlington, Mass., 
“designated to act in this capacity by 
the complainant, the New England Milk 
Producers Association.” 

The latter association, the complaint 


| Says, is a corporation in Massachusetts, 


| tion 





with a membership’ of approximately 
20,000 producers in New England and 
eastern New York. The complaint adds: 
“This complaint is filed with the author- 
ity and on behalf of such members and 
each of them.” H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc., 
of Massachusetts, and the Turner Centre 
System, Inc., of Maine, joined in the 
complaint. The defendants named, it is 
stated, are common carriers in the seven 
States and also in the transportation of 
property wholly by railroads between 
points in the Dominion of Canada and 
points in those States. 
Hold I. C. C. Order Is Violated. 

These railroads, the complaint says, 
have published and filed with the Com- 
mission tariffs covering the transporta- 
of milk, cream and other dairy 
products, including skim milk, butter- 
milk, pot cheese, condensed milk, and 
evaporated milk in this territory that 
violate the Commission’s findings in In- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 





Reopening Reauested 


For Mail Rate Case 


Brief for Postmaster General 
Filed With Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Reopening of the proceedings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to application of the New Eng- 
land railway lines for increased rates of 





| railway mail pay is proposed in a peti- 


tion (Docket No. 9200) filed for the Post- 
master General with the Commission by 
the Special Assistant to the Attorney 


| General, Joseph Stewart, on August 1. 


It is an aftermath of the policy of pay- 
ment for railway mail on the basis of 
space instead of the old system of accord- 
ing to weight of the mail carried, it was 
explained by the Commission, which has 
authority to reopen the subject at any 
time. 

The Postoffice Department, the peti- 
tion says, will have exhibits ready by 
August 22 embodying new evidence, it 
This, it was announced, is of spe- 
cial importance “as extending the theory 
of ‘plain 2’ ‘in the apportionment of the 
unoccupied space in mixed and combina- 
tion cars by considering space devoted 
to the several services in the whole con- 
sist of the trains instead of only in the 
combinations and mixed ears.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
back on December 8, 1925, decided rail- 
way mail pay case 9200, which was on 
the application of New England lines 
of certain intermountain and Pacifi¢ 


says. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.J 
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Mexico Lets Films 
Enter Duty Free 





Border towns in Mexico will be 
permitted to import for the dura- 
tion of three days printed moving 
pictures from the United States, ac- 
cording to an announcement made | 
August 1, by the Department of 
Commerce, This privilege is in ac- 
cordance with an official decree just 
signed in Mexico. 

| The announcement, 
| follows: 

| A decree, effective July 28, 1927, 
| permits the importation of printed 
| motion picture films free of duty 


in full text, 


{ through tke northern and southern 
) frontiers of Mexico, provided they | 
| are reexported within three days, | 
according to a cablegram received 
by the Department of Commerce 
from the. Acting Commercial At- 
tache City, George 
Wythe. 


at Mexico 


Railroad Equipment 


To Be Investigated 


| 


Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to Examine Into 
Operations of In- 
stallations. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced August 1 the reopening of 
proceedings in the matter of automatic | 
train control. devices, for a further in- 
vestigation of installations, with a view 
to determining whether and to what ex- 
tent existing instAllations now in use on 
the principal railroads of the coer? | 
are adequate and, if found inadequate, 
what additional installations should be | 
made to secure increased safety in train 
operation. This includes automatic train 
stops and train control devices and block 
signal systems. 

The carriers are called upon in this 
order to furnish information under oath 
called for in a questionnaire accompany- 
ing the order. Hearings in this proceed- 
ing will be assigned at a later date. 

Installations to Be Studied. 

The full text of the order follows: 

) No. 13413. In the matter of Auto- | 
matic Train Control Devices. 

The matter of automatic train-stop de- | 
vices, train-control devices, and block | 
signal systems, under the provisions of | 
Section 26 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the specifications and require- 
ments with respect thereto, being under 
consideration. 

It is ordered that the Cominission upon | 
its own motion reopen this proceeding | 
and enter upon a further investigation 
into and concerning installations of au- 
tomatic~train-stop and train-control de- | 
vices, and, in addtion thereto, block sig- 
nal systems, including specifications and 
requirements in respect thereof, with a 
view to determining whether, and to , 
what extent, existing installations of 
these devices and systems now in use 
on the lines of Class I carriers by rail- 
road subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act, excluding switching and terminal | 
companies, are adequate, and if found | 
inadequate, what additional installations 
should be made, to the end that in- 
creased safety in train operation may 
be obtained. 

And it is further ordered that each 
of such carriers furnish this Commis- 
sion, under oath, the information called 
for in the questionnaire attached hereto, 
and made a part hereof, not later than 
October 1, 1927. 

Hearings to Be Held Later. 

And it is further ordered that this or- 
der be served upon each of the carriers ! 
and that notice of this proceeding be ' 
given to the public by depositing a copy 
of this order in the office of the Secre- , 
tary of the Commission at Washixgton, | 
D. C. 

And it is further ordered that this pro- 
ceeding be assigned for hearing at such 
times and places as the Commission may 
hereafter direct. 
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Legislation Designed 
For Flood Control | 


Senator’ Robinson Announces 
Draft of Bill and Says Con- | 
» gress Should Act. 








Details of proposed legisiation de- 
signed to prevent floods in the Mississippi 
Valley ‘and to aid in the yphabilitation | 
work now being carried on in that re- 
gion were made known on August i by 
Senator Robinson (Dem:), of Arkansas 
He announced that he will introduce a ! 
bill in the next Congress designed to 
carry out his ideas and, in a written 
statement, explained his plan. He also | 
expressed the opinion that Congress | 
should be convened in special session to | 
handle flood control problems and to | 
pass the second deficiency bill, which | 
failed of passage in the Sixy-ninth Con- 

! 
| 
| 
| 


gress. 

The Senator’s statement reads: 

“It is clear to me that an extraordi- 
nary session of Congress should be con- 
vened in the early autumn. The flood | 
relief and control problem has the first 
call. Of second importance is the de- 


[Continued on Puge 12, Column 7. 
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Union to Relieve 


Stricken People 
Is Established 


International Organization 
Formed Under Auspices 
of League of 


Nations. 





| Agreement Signed 


By Eleven Nations 


Conference Recently Held at 


Geneva Frames Convention 
With Statutes and 
Final Act. 


Establishment of he International Re- 





| lief Union, for the relief of populations 
' stricken by disaster, has been effected at 


Geneva, according to documents just re- 
ceived by the Department of State from 
the information section of the League of 
Nations. 

A convention has been framed, with 
statutes and a final act. Eleven nations 
already are signatory to the agreement 
under which the organization is formed. 
The Union will be ready to function upon 
approval of 12 states. 

Conference at Geneva. 

The full text of the announcement, 
giving a resume of the ‘conference and 
the text of the convention and statutes, 
is as follows: 

The Conference for the establishment 
of an International Union for the relief 
ot populations stricken by disaster, sum- 
moned in accordance with the resolution 
of the Leogue Council on December 10, 
1926, met at Geneva and framed a con- 
vention with statutes and a final act. 

invitations were sent not only to the 
states members of the League but to the 
following countries: Afghanistan, Egypt, 
Ecuador, Hedjaz, Iceland, Lichtenstein, 
Mexico, Monaco, San Marino, Sweden, 
Turkey, Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republic and the United States. 

The International Committee of the 
Red Cross and the League of Red Cross 
Societies were invited to send official 
representatives in an advisory capacity. 
Several members of the Preparatory 
Commission were also invited to attend 
the Conference as experts. 

Chairman and Delegates. 

The Chairman of the Conference ap- 

pointed by the Council was M. Kultz, 


| member of the Reichstag and former 


minister. 

Delegates from the following céuntries 
took part in the Conference: Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 


| Bulgaria, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czecho- 


slovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Egypt, Ecu- 
ador, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Monaco, Nicaragua, Lichtenstein, 
New Zealand, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Yngdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, the Republic of San Marino, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 


The Military Sovereign Order of the 
Knights of Malta sent an observer. 

Origin: For many years philanthro- 
pists have recommended that an organi- 


, zation should be formed to relieve popu- 


lations stricken by disaster. The war 
gave fresh stimulus to this idea, and the 
Red Cross organizations placed the ques- 
tion on their agenda. The first to state 
the problem in definite form was Sena- 
tor Giovanni Ciraolo, chairman from 
1919 to 1925 of the Italian Red Cross, 
who in 1920 submitted to the tenth Red 


; Cross Conference a report on “the ne- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2. 


Oil Lands Formally 
Transferred to Navy 


Reserves in Three States Were 
Held By Department 
of Interior. 


Under an agreement entered into be- 
tween the Secretary of the Navy, Cur- 
tis D. Wilbur, and the Secretary of 
the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, in line 
with an executive order issued March 
17, the Department of the Navy on Au- 


| gust 1l‘regained its control of the nayal 


oil,and shale reserves in California, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado, 

The formal transfer of the jurisdic. 
tion cver these leases, it was stated 
orally at the Department of the Navy 
August i, reverts the lease to the 
status they held prior to May 31, 1921, 
when an executive crder promulgated 
by President Harding, put them under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior. On March 17, of this year, 
however, President Coolidge issued an 
executive order rescinding the Harding 
order, and by which the Navy resumed 
conirel of the leases. 

Secretary Wilbur stated recently in 
connection with the impending transfer 
of the naval leases that the Navy’s 
policy would be to conserve the oil ree 
maining on the wells in the ground, 


with a view of returning the oil supply” 


for future use. Arrangements are bee 
ing made by the department, however, 
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Britain, United States and Japan 


Restricted in Number of Capital Ships 


ble Shortage of Allotted Tonnage for Replacements. 


Of Thirteen Hearings | Not Empowered to Build Other Vessels to Complete Possi- 


All Applications Remaining | 
on Docket to Be Heard Be- | 
ginning August 2. | 

| 

| 


To Continue for Week 


Station WORD of People’s Pul- | 
pit Association Requests 
Change in Assignment. 


A complete schedule of 13 hearings on 
applications by broadcasting stations for 
changes in assignments, remaining 0n | 
its docket, was announced by the Fed- | 
eral Radio Commission on August 1. 

The new docket of hearings is sched- 
uled to open on August 2, beginning with 
application of Station WCGU, New York 
City, for a frequency of 1,020 kilocycles. | 

The hearings now scheduled will end 
on August 9 with the application of | 
Station WORD, Batavia, Ill., for a fre- | 
quency of 720 kilocycles. Station WORD, 
owned by the People’s Pulpit Association, 
whose president is Judge J. F. Ruther- 
ford, successor to the late Pastor Rus- 
sell, requests a change to. the frequency | 
on which Station WIBO, Chicago, is now 
dividing time with Station WHT, Chi- | 
cago. 

Denied Change for Station. 

The People’s Pulpit Association was 
recently denied a change in frequency | 
for its Rossville, N. Y., station, WBBR. | 
Upon the denial of its application by the | 
Federal Radio Commission, the Associ- 
ation filed an appeal from the Commis- | 
gion’s decision with the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. The reply 
to the notice of appeal was filed by the 
Commission on July 30. 

Broadcasting stations now assigned to 
frequencies on or near those applied for 
in the applications in question have been 
notified, the Commission announced, to 
appear at the respective hearings to de- 
fend their assignments. 

The complete schedule of hearings, | 
announced by the Commission follows: 

August 2—Station WCGU, New York 
City. Applying for a ferquency of 1,920 
kilocycles. Assigned 1,420 kilocycles, 500 | 
watts. Notified to appear because they 
are now on or near the frequency sought 
are: WGL, New York City; WODA, 
Paterson, N. J. 

August 2 — Station WCAM, Camden, 
N. J. Applying for 1,000 kilocycles, 500 
waits. Assigned 1,340 kilocycles, 500 
watts. To appear: KMOX, St. Louis, 
Mo.; WPSC, State College, Pa., and 
WBAK, Harrisburg, Pa. 

August 2—Station WMBS, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Appliyng for 1,000 kilocycles, 
500 watts. Asigned 1,280 kilocycles, 
250 watts. To appear: KMOX, St. Louig, 
Mo.; WPSC, State College, Pa.; WBAK, | 
Harrisburg, Pa., and WCAM, Camden, | 
New Jersey. 

August 2—Station WCGU, New| 
York. Applying for 1,020 kilocycles. 
Allocated 1,420 kilocycles, 500 watts. 
To appear, WGL, New York, and | 
WODA, Paterson, N. J. 

August 2—Station WCAM, Camden, 
N. J. Applying for 1.000 kilocycles, 
500 watts. To appear: KMOX, St. | 
Louis, Mo.; WPSC, State College, Pa., | 
and WBAK, Harrisburg, Pa. 

August 3—Station WJKS, Gary, Ind. 
Applying for 1,290 kilocycles, 500 watts ; 
(new application). To appear: WWAE, 
Chicago and WSBC, Chicago. 

August 3—Station WRAX, Philadel- 
phia. Applying for an increase in | 
power from 250 watts to 500 watts | 
(night) and 1,000 watts (day) with no 
time division. To appear: WODA, | 
Paterson, N. J.; WLBW, Oil City, Pa.; | 
WGL, New York: WDBO, Winter Park, 
Fla.; WNAT, Philadelphia, and WBAL, | 
Baltimore. 

August 4—Station WTAD, Quincy, 
Ili. Applying for increase in power 
from 250 to 500 watts on 1,270 kilo- 
cycles. To appear: WGBF, Evansville, | 
Ind.; KFMX, Northfield, Minn., and 
WCAL, Northfield, Minn.; KFDX, | 
Shreveport, La. 

August 4—Station KOW, Denver. 
Applying for an increase in power from | 
250 to 1,500 watts. To appear: WSB, 
Atlanta, and WIAS, Burlington, La.; 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn. 

August 5—Station WJAS, Pittsburgh. 
Applying for no time division with KQV, | 
Pittsburgh. Allocated 1,100 kilocycles, | 
500 watts. To appear: KQV, Pitts- 
burgh. 

August 5—Station WSEA, Virginia 
Beach, Va. Applying for 580 kilocycles. 
Assigned to 1,370 kilocycles, 500 watts. 
To appear: WIP, Philadelphia; WOO, 
Philadelphia; WTAG, Worcester, Mass.; 
WCAE, Pitsburgh; WMC, Memphis, 
Tenn. | 

August 9—Station WICC, Bridgeport, 
Conn. Request to move station to Sport 
Hill, Easton, Conn., near Bridgeport, | 
using 1,400 kilocycles, 250 watts. Appli- | 
cation on neighborhood objections. To 
appear: Bridgeport Times-Post; H. L. 
Shaff; Town Counsel, Easton; Board- | 
man and Grout, Attorneys, Bridgeport. ! 

August 9—Station WORD, Batavia, | 
Ill. Applying for 720 kilocycles. As- 
signed 1,090 kilocycles, 5,000 watts. To | 
appear: WHT, Chicago; WIBO, Chicago. 





China Requires Owners 
Of Radio Sets to Register | 


Advices to the Department of Com- 
merce from the office of the American 
Commercial attache .at Shanghai state | 
that regulations in China require that all 
Chinese who desire to have radio receiv- | 
ing sets in their homes must register 
at one of the offices in charge of radio 
broadcasting recently established in Pe- 
king and Tientsin. 

The advices also stated that regula- 
tions governing installation of receiving 
sets require that all equipment must be 
purchased from licensed shops. Import- 
ers and sellers of radio equipment must 
register with the superintendent of the 
Northeastern Long Distance Wireless 
Telephone Service, which issues the li- | 
senses, 4 


| ment _ ine ’ 
adopted by the Conference on Limitation 
| of Armaments held in Washington. in 
1921, specify that only individual capital 
| ships of 35,000 tons standard displace- 


| themselves down 


| ships licensed by the treaty. 
| political permutations, combinations and 


Although divergent opinions have been 
expressed as to the rights of the powers 


| signatory to the Treaty on Limitation 


of Armaments, under its terms, in the 
construction of capital ships, it is con- 
tended by Lieut. Commander Brockholst 
Livingston, of the Naval Reserve, that 
the United States, Great 
Japan are restricted in replacements as 
to the number of capital ships to be con- 
structed, even should those ships be less 


| in tonnage than the maximum of 35,000 


each provided for. 
France and Italy, as expressly stated 


in the treaty, reserve the right of em- | 


ploying their allotments of capital ship 


' tonnage as they may see fit, providing 


no capital ship shall exceed the maxi- 
mum. This is understood to mean that 


| either of these two signatory powers is 


empowered to build one or more capital 


ships to a total tonnage of 35,000 tons, | 


whereas the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Japan may construct capital 


ships only to the number authorized in 


the replacement tables, even should the 
individual ships be less than 35,000 tons. 


| Interpretation Given 


To Replacement Tables 


Proceedings.” Commander Livingston 


' expresses the opinion that the replace- 


tables for these three nations, 


ment can be laid down during the years 


specified as replacements. This, he adds, | 
is contrary to opinions of other experts | 
| that a greater number of ships of smaller 


tonnage can be built, in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty, to fulfill the 


| tonnage requirements. 


Commander Livingston quotes the 


opinions of other naval experts on the | 
right of nations to replace their capital | 
ships, which project the view that the | 
United States, Great Britain and Japan | 


may build sbips of less than 35,000 tons, 
and thereby be enabled to build a larger 


number of vessels to fill their prescribed | 
| 


total. He contends that only France and 
Italy, who expressly reserved the right 
of employing their capital ship tonnage 


allotment as they may consider advis- | 


able, have the authority to build vessels 


| of less than 35,000 tons, thereby acquir- 


ing a greater numbér of capital ships 
through their replacement programs, 
comparatively, than would the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. 


Divergence of Opinion 


| On Building Capital Ships 


The full text of Commander Living- be 


| United States and Great Britain. 


ston’s article follows: 
Since the Washington Conference on 


imitati Naval Armaments there | aes 
Limitation of | changed to 525,000 tons upon the a | 


has apparently been some question in 
various circles as to the right of nations 
to replace their capital ships with vessels 
the size and numbers of which differ 


from those included in the replacement 


tables of the treaty. 
As an example of this we have the 


| following quotation from “The Eclipse | 


of American Sea Power,” Captain Knox’s 
able resume of the conference: 

“The future battleship is now limited 
in size to 35,000 tons maximum displace- 
ment. It is optional whether they shall 
be made smaller by any nation. 


each, to make up our total allowance 
of 500,000 replacement tons in this class, 


| or we could build 20 battleships of 25,000 


tons, or any number of ships within the 


maximum limits of individual size and | 


aggregate tonnage. 
“Manifestly there is opportunity here 
for competition in design between the 


| nations which may altei the theoretical 


ratio in battleship strength materially.” 
(Page 118.) 

Authorities Consider 

Question Is Debatable 


. } | 
Hector Bywater and Maurice Prender- | 


gast in describing a visionary 17,500-ton 


| croiseur de combat in their azticle “Post- 
No- | 


Treaty Naval Design” (Proceedings, 


vember, 1925) made the following re- 


marks concerning replacements of less | 


than the maximum individual tonnage: 

“Tf the French ever build vessels of 
the described type, other powers may re- 
taliate in kind by building super-In- 
domptables. In lieu of constructing two 
capital ships of 35,000 tons, they might 
build three of 23,333 tons apiece. ... 

“Italy might do this, inasmuch as she, 
like France, has reserved the right to 
use 
nage in any manner she pleases. Whether 
the other powers might do so is a de- 
batable point; they appear to have tied 
to a set timetable of 
replacements by 35,000-ton ships only.” 
(Page 2154.) 

They conciude: 

‘If France orders two 17,500-ton battle 
cruisers, . Italy may retaliate in 
kind. 

“Britain could not ignore the presence 
in the Mediterranean of four very fast 
and powerful battle cruisers of a new 
type. She might claim the right to com- 
mence in 1931-32 seven ships of 20,000 
tons in place of four 35,000-ton capital 
Ensuing 


conferences we will not attempt to en- 
visage.” (Page 2137.) 

Undoubtedly the treaty is a trifle hazy 
in this respect but, as we must occasion- 
ally, we here accept what is implied by 
the written statements which although 


| not covering our specific case yet deal 


with similar ones. 


On this subject we find the following | 


foot note to the replacement tables for 


| France and Italy: 


“France (and Italy) expressly reserves 
the right of employing the capital ship 
tonnage allotment as she may consider 


| advisable, subject solely to the limita- 
| tions that the displacement of individual 
| ships should not surpass 35,000 tons, and 

that the total capital ship tonnage should 


Keep within the limits 
present treaty.” 
We also find the following note to the 


imposed by the 


Britain and | 


| other 


year 
In an article contained in the current 
issue of “United States Naval Institute | 
| of tonnage considerations. 


| treaty which states: 


| scientific 
| States, after consultation with the other | 





her allotment of capital ship ton- | 


replacement tables for the United States. 
sritish Empire and Japan: 

“Note—A, B,C, D, etc., represent indi- 
vidual capital ships of 35,000 tons stand- 
ard displacement laid down and com- 
pleted in the years specified.” 

If then, the United States and Great 
Britain are allowed by the treaty to lay 
down in the years 1981 and 1982, re- 


placements “C,” “D,” “E,” and “F” which | 
| footnote 
| capital ships of 35,000 tons,” we cannot | 


directs “represents individual 
rightfully lay down in their place, seven 
ships of 20,000 tons cach. Since France 
and Italy expressly reserve the right to 
use their allotments as they consider ad- 
visable, it is implied that there is a re- 
striction upon how the allotments of the 
three signatory powers can be 
used. 


Interpretation Given 


| By Navy Department 


The conclusién of the Navy Depart- 
ment, expressed in Information Concern- 
ing the U. S. Navy and Other Navies, 


| May, 1925, is: 


“The number of new ships allowed each 
in the above schedules for the 
United States, the British Empire, and 
Japan, must not be exceeded, irrespective 
If, for ex- 
ample, a schedule for one of these pow- 
ers permits two ships to be laid down 
during a certain year, these ships may 
have any displacement up to 35,000 each, 
or a total of 70,000 tons; but the sched- 
ule would not permit more than two 
ships to be laid down in that year, even | 
though their total tonnage was kept 
within 70,000. | 
“The treaty does not place this limi- | 
tation upon France and Italy. The 
schedule for these two powers gives the } 


| total replacement tonnage allowed for | 


certain years, and this tonnage may be | 
allotted as France and Italy consider | 
advisable, subject solely to the limita- 
tions that the displacement of individual! 
ships shall not exceed 35,000 tons, and 
that the total capital ship tonnage must | 
be kept within the limits set by the 
treaty.” (Page 63). 

The matter of limitations to replace- 
ments is sufficiently clear to anyone ex- 
amining the treaty closely but it is to | 
direct attention to the finer details of | 
the treaty that this paper is submitted. 
Opinion Premature, 

In View of Writer 

The present writer also wishes to point | 
out that Captain Knox’s book was ap- | 
parently written before the final draft | 


of the treaty was made public, as will ! 


be seen from his mention of 500,000 tons 
the capital ship allotment of the 
i This, | 
as is known, was the first proposal, later 


quest of Japan to be allowed to retain | 


| the “Mutsu” which thereby increased | 


her allowance from 300,000 tons to the 
final figure of 315,000 tons. | 

Messrs. Bywater and Prendergast ap- | 
pear to believe that the question is de- | 
batable. From the facts we have stated, 
there seems little room for debate. 

If France should build an “Indompta- | 
ble” and thereby cause Britain some lit- | 
tle annoyance in the Mediterranean, it | 


| would not be for Britain to “claim the 
| right 


“For example, when it comes to re- | ships of 20,000 tons” but she might act | 


| placing our battleships we could plan for 
| a Navy of 14 battleships of 35,000 tons 


to commence in 1931-32 seven 


in accordance with Article XXI of the 


“If during the term of the present ; 
treaty the requirements of the national 
security of any contracting power in 
respect of naval defense are, in the opin- | 
ion of that power, materially affected by | 
any change of circumstances, the con- 
tracting powers will, at the request of 


| such power, meet in conference with a 
| view to the reconsideration of the pro- 


visions of the treaty and its amendment 

by mutual agreement. 
“In view of possible 

developments, 


technical 
the 


and 
United | 


contracting powers, shall arrange for a ; 
conference of all the contracting powers 
which shall convene as soon as possible 
after the expiration of eight years from 
the coming into force of the present 
treaty to consider what changes, if any, 
in the treaty may be necessary to meet 
such developments.” 


Good Roads Helpful | 
In Developing Rural 
Junior High Schools 


Improved Transportation 
Extends Higher Education 
to More Pupils. 


| 


Curricula Discussed 


of Revision; Extra-Class 
Activities Are General. 
Good roads have aided in development 


of rural junior high schools, according 
to a preliminary report on a study of 


| rural junior high schools and their prob- 





lems, by the Professor of Rural Educa- 
tion at Cornell University, Emery N. 
Ferris, made public by the Bureau of 
Education, Department of Interior. 

The section of the report dealing with 
the effect of transportation on the 
schools, with their carricula, and with 
extraclass activities such as clubs and 
social events, follow in full text: 

In most sections of the country the 
development of good roads and improve- 
ments in means of transportation are 
doubling the distances over which pupils 
can be carried to school. This makes it 
possible to develop, perhaps, in many 
small centers which are not large enough 
to support an efficient four-year high 


| school, a good three or four year junior 


high school and to transport the pupils 
of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades, 
or the last two, to a central secondary 
school. 


This central school with a junior di- | 
vision of 75 to 150 pupils and a senior | 


division of similar or larger enrollment 
would be able to maintain a senior high 
school capable of offering economically 
and effectively a reasonably wide range 
of work of standard quality. Where 
proper coordination of work in the cen- 
tral school and the contributory junior 
schools were effected the results should 
be better educational opportunities for 


| all children not only in the central school 


but in the outlying, contributory dis- 
tricts as well. 

In 1925 a special committee of the 
National Committee on Research 
Secondary Education undertook with the 


| cooperation of the United States Bureau | 
| of Eductation to study certain phases of 


the junior high school developement in 
rural and small communities. 
Data Given on 135 Schools. 
Thewerk of the committee is not yet 
completed. However, fairly adequate 
data from 135 schools distributed over 30 


States have been gathered and tabulated. 


According to statistics of the United 


States Bureau of Education for 124, sup- | 


plemented and corrected by reports from 
State departments of eduéation for 1925, 
there were at that time 1,174 centers of 
population under 2,500 having junior- 
high-school organizations of one type or 
another. 

The data on the 135 schools, which are 
well distributed and _ probably fairly 


typical of the general situation, indicate 


that the most common type of organiza- 
tion in small communities is that repre- 
sented by the elementary-junior-senior 
school in one building under one adminis- 
trative head. The second most frequent 
type is where the junior and senior high- 


school units are in the same building, 
| usually under one principal. A small per- 
centage, schools of small enrollments, are | 


of the elementary-junior type. In most 
cases the latter are undoubtedly schools 
in communities with a secondary-school 
population of insufficient size to justify 
a complete secondary school. The ele- 
mentary-junior-senior school also seems 
to appear most frequently where enroll- 
ments are compartively small. The 
consolidated school district tends decid- 
edly toward this type of organization. In 
approximately 18 per cent of the schools 
a separate principal was reported as hav- 
ing charge of the junior unit. 
than one-half of the schools the junior 
high school unit included the seventh, 


| eighth, and ninth grades and in about 35 
| per cent the seventh and eighth grades : 
' only. The remaining schools represented 
; 4 number of other grade combinations, 


the majority being of the four-year type. 
In regard to the subjects studied, the 
most common practice apparently is that 





| Obligation Suspended 


In Event of War 


Article XXII considers suspension of 
a Contracting Power’s obligations in case 
of a war which affects the naval defense 
of the power’s national security. 

The purpose of the Washington con- 
ference was to lessen the competition 
in naval armaments in progress at the 
time the conference was called. 
successful so far as capital ships and 
aireraft carriers were concerned. 

The conference did not desire to deny 
a just defense to any nation represented, 


| Certainly then, if a new, unthought of 


power arises to endanger that defense, 
provision will be made to counteract the 
new force. 
But until that danger is apparent, 
it is expected that the nations signa- 
tory to the treaty will observe its pro- 
visions, among which is the implied, if 
| not stated, one that replacement capi- 
tal ships shall be, in the case of the 
United States, Great Britain and Japan, 
of 35,000 or less tons each and in such 
numbers as are stated in the replace- 
ment tables for each nation. This pro- 
vision is modified in the case of France 
and Italy. 


Illinois State Library 
Has 40,000 Books to Loan 


A lending collection of 40,000 selected 
books is possessed by the library exten- 
sion division of the Illinois State Library, 
the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, has just stated orally. 
The majority of the calls are for books 
| to supplement English courses, but in 
, many cases large crilections are re- 
| quested by small high schools to supple- 


| ment the entire curriculum, the Bureau | 


| said. 


It was | 


of a uniform program for all pupils 
throughtout the junior high-school pe- 


| riod. This is especially interesting since : 


it runs counter to the most authoritative 
theory on the junior high-school pro- 
gram of studies. It is generally agreed 
that the program of studies and the or- 
ganization of the work should permit 
some differentiation through variable 
subjects at least with the beginning of. 
the second year of the junior high 
school. 
Curriculum Needs Revision. 
The data indicate that the curriculum 


of the junior high school in small and ; 
rural communities is one of the phases ! 


most needing carefui study. Unless 
a genuine reorganization can be effected 
in this most fundamental phase of the 
reorganization, the junior high school 
can never be of the service it should 
to the children of such communities. 
The data on extraclass activities in- 
dicate that practically all the small 
junior high schools give considerable at- 


| tention to various clubs and other pupil 
| organizations. In 


the majority of the 
schools reporting, pupils were not re- 
quired to participate in extraclass activi- 
ties. The majority of the schools indi- 
cated that the nature of such activities 
was determined by the faculty but with 
reference to the pupils’ interests. In 
a large proportion of the schools, at- 
tention was given to 
of the extraclass activities with the reg- 
ular curriculum. Activities most often 
mentioned as correlated with the regular 
work of the school were the musical 
organizations, debating, the school paper 
and dramatics. In some schools credit 
was given for participation in these and 
certain other activities. 

Great variability in the rules as to the 
number of organizations to which a pupil 
{might belong, methods of electing offi- 


Study Declared to Show Need | 


In more | 


the correlation ! 


AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


PusBLisHED WitHouT ComMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Larger Output of Concentrated Fertilizer 
Would Aid Farmer, Says Secretary Jardine 


| Declares Practical Demonstration of Value of Product Is 
Needed in Connection With Muscle Shoals Development. 


The record of the examination of 
the Secretaries of War, the In- 
terior, and Agriculture by the House 
Subcommittee on disposition of the 
Muscle Shoals power project has 
just been made public. The general 
report of the proceedings was pub- 
lished in the issue of July 27, the 
record of the examination of the 
Secretary of ‘War and the Chief of 
of Ordnance of the Department of 
War in the issues of July 28 and 29, 
and of the Secretary of the Interior 
in the issue of July 30. 

The first part of the record of 
the examination of the Seerctary of 
Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, accom- 
panied by Dr. T. G. Cottrell, Direc- 
tor of the Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory at Washington, was 
printed in the issue of August 1. The 
full text continues: 

Mr. James: The committee is unani- 
mous on that proposition. Mr. Madden, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, also has the same views 
on that. 

In addition to that, we are going 
to ask the Secretary of War, who has 
about $50,000,000 to spend on sur- 
veys, in order not to delay the work 
on Cove Creek, to spend $50,000 or $60,- 
000 to do the borings on the Cove Creek 
dam. That will not delay it in any 
way, because any private concern would 
have to do borings on a preliminary 
project. 

We are going to have the Secretary 
of War before us on Monday and we 
are going to ask him to spend what- 
ever money is necessary to do the bor- 
ings there, and that will not delay 
the plans of the people down there in 
Tennessee at all, so far as developments 
is concerned, because we will be doing 
the work, and we will try to get it 
done by next September. 

Secretary Jardine: That is, at the re- 
quest of your committee, believing that 
the work done is in the interest of the 
Government, and not have it done by 
any private concerns. 

Mr. James: We are going to ask 
to do that, with the understanding that 





| in case Congress should decide after- 
in | 


wards not to build the Cove Creek dam, 
we would put in a provision that that 
money which was spent by the Govern- 
ment would be reimbursed to the Gov- 
ernment. In that way there would not 
be any delay at all. We want to see 
them get power down there, providing 
it does not interfere. 

Secretary Jardine: That is a matter 
for the Secretary of War. 

Mr. James: Yes; I am simply telling 
you what we expect to ask him on Mon- 
day to do. 

Secretary Jardine: With reference 
to the manufacture of fertilizers, and 
| what disposition we ought to try to 
make of the facilities already estab- 
lished at Muscle Shoals, there is this 
thing I am certain of. 


Farmers Expect Plant 


To Produce Fertilizer 

The farmers of this country have been 
led to believe for at least the last five, 
six or seven years, that this plant is to 
be used for the manufacture of fertilizer. 
And under the act, section 3, where it 
says that this shall be for defense pur- 
poses, and for the benefit of agriculture, 
they have the right to believe that the 
plant at Muscle Shoals would be used 
as far as practicable to promote the man- 
ufacture of, fertilizers, and thereby aid 
agriculture. 

They have been led to believe that the 
plant we have there, and further exten- 
sions, would be capable of manufacturing 
fertilizers cheap enough to enable them 
to use them in competition with other 
fertilizers, and-thus reduce their costs. 
Whether that be so or not, they under- 
sand it to be so. 

They have been led to believe that, and 
these various farm organizations have 
caused the idea to prevail throughout the 
country. The American Farm Bureau 
has been saying that to the farmers all 
over the country for five, six, and seven 
years now, so it has become pretty well 
established, so that public opinion, so far 
as agriculture is concerned, expects that 
the Muscle Shoals plant, probably with 
any extensions that might be put in, 
would be used for their benefit in the 

- manufacture of fertilizers. 

That plant was built according to the 
most modern method of manufacturing 
fertilizers from air nitrogen, which was 
at that time by the German method, but 
which has since, as I understand it—and 





cers, eligibility to membership and to 
office, etc., was apparent. In the major- 
- ity of the schools no restrictions ‘were 
placed upon the number to which a pupil 
might belong. A large proportion placed 
no restrictions on holding a major of- 
fice and approximately one-fifth made no 
scholastic requirement. In_ practically 
one-half of the schools extraclass activi- 
tites were partially financed by student 
| fees; In a targer proportion by proceeds 
| from school plays, ete.; and in ‘a small 
number of schools by appropriations by 
| the school board. 
‘In practically all the schools all extra- 
! class activities in all their meetings 
| were sponsored and supervised by teach- 
| ers, who acted as advisers and leaders. 
In almost one-half the advisers were ap- 
| pointed hy the principal and in the 
| majority of the other schools the pupil 
' organizations chose their faculty spon- 
! sors. In only a few schools was a teacher 
| who acted as sponsor given extra pay, 
| and in only 12 schols was he relieved 
| from certain other school duties. 
| In the majority of the schools the so- 
cial life of pupils received consideration 
| in other ways than through the regu- 
lar extraclass activities. The majority 
of the schools reported school and class 
| parties and almost one-half such other 
activities as banquets, dances, picnics, 
| and entertainments of different kinds. 
In the mapority of the schools social 
' activities were under the direction of 
| class sponsors or other members of the 
| faculty. In a _ considerable number 
j parents chaperoned pupil social affairs. 





I think Doctor Cottrell looked into it last 
year when he was abroad—become ob- 
solete, and there are cheaper ways of 
manufacturing nitrogen, 

There is just this that I am certain 
about, that there is not anything we 
could do for the farmers of this coun- 
try who have to use fertilizers that 
would be more beneficial to them than 
to promote the manufacture of nitrogen 
out of the air into concentrated fer- 
tilizers. 


Must Have Supply 
Available to Sell 


What we want to do is to be in a posi- 
tion to say to the farmers that we have 
an available supply, so that we can carry 
on demonstrations among the farmers 
and show them how to use these con- 
centrated fertilizers. 

All we need to do is to convince them 
of its practical application. It must be 
a part of any plan, to do that, or else 
we will be in the same position that a 
big firm would be in that carries on a 
$1,000,000 advertising campaign before 
they get their factory going so that they 
can deliver their goods. When they do 
it in that way they lose their money. 

Whatever plan you agree to must be 
a part of that plan, so that we will be 
in that position, at.d that means that the 
Department of Agriculture, with all of 
its activities, must carry on this experi- 
mental work, and give demonstrations to 
the farmers, or to enough of them in 
every region, where this type of soil pre- 
vails, or where that type of soil prevails. 
We will have to work this out so that the 
farmer who uses this concentrated fer- 
tilizer does not need to junk all of his 
fertilizer machinery. We have to work | 
out a plan so that he can use his pres- 
ent facilities without going into great | 
expense in applying this fertilizer. 

We know that can be done; it has 
been all worked out in the laboratory, 
but it has not yet been worked out on 
the farm. It is a mighty big jump be- 
tween the laboratory and a farm in Ken- 
tucky, in Tennessee, or in Alabama, and 
we have to make that connection. 

But we are convinced of this, that one 
of the chief ways in which we can help 
the farmers of this country is to help 
reduce the cost of their fertilizer bills. 
They have to use more of it, rather than 
less of it, and concentrated fertilizer 
means a reduction of 25 to 30 per cent, 
if I understand it correctly, in the pres- 
ent cost, cimply through 
freight rates and mixing. 

Mr. Fisher. That is true in reference 
to the country around Muscle Shoals, in 
north Alabama and western Tennessec. 


saving on 


Saving Would Apply 
All Over Country 


Secretary Jardine. It is true all over 
the country. It is tremendously expen- 
sive to freight a lot of filler over this 
country, and it is also expensive to mix 
it and get it ready and bag it and put 
it on the train. 

Of course, I take Doctor Cottrell’s 
word, and the word of our other experts; 
we think we have some pretty good ones. 

If it were not for public opinion, and 
what we are committed to, I would be 
for this. 

Here is what I am interested in. I 
am interested in getting something out 
of the Federal Treasury, or anywhere 
we can get it to further experiments 
and to demonstrate the practical use of 
concentrated fertilizers out in regions as 
close to the farmers as possible, and in 
a number of places, closer to the agri- 
cultural districts, with less freight rates, 
say, by the mouth of a mine, where 
coal is cheap and where agriculture pre- 
vails and they use fertilizers. 

That is the kind of a program I would 
like to carry out, Muscle Shoals prob- 
ably being used as one of the units, be- 
cause there is a region that needs fer- 
tilizer. I would demonstrate there the 
practicability of the use of this concen- 
trated fertilizer. That may not be prac- 
tical under the present scheme, although 
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Safety Code Issued 


For Construction in 
Electric Industry 


Bureau of Standards An- 


nounces Publication of 
Fourth Edition of Book. 


Weather Considered 


Power, Telephone and_ Tele- 
graph Lines Are Stressed; 
Also Signalling Circuits. 


[Continued from page 1.] 
for conductors are also given considera- 
tion and extensive tables tell the line- 
men the prope sags to give to the con- 
ductors when strung for different condi- 
tions of mate.iais, temperature, geo- 
graphic location, and size of conductor. 

The safety of the lineman who must 
work upon poles carrying live conduc- 
tors is covered by providing suitable 
climbing space and working space upon 
the pole structure between the wires. In 
addition to these items of construction 
there are operating rules which pre- 
scribe the use of safety belts, insulat- 
ing protectors and other devices to fur- 
ther obviate the hazards which might 
otherwise exist. 

The rules refer not only to power lines, 
but to telephone, telegranh and other 
cireuits used for signalling or for com- 
munication purposes. The relative levels 
at which the different classes of wires 
should be run, the joint use of poles by 
the different classes of circuits, the avoid- 
ance of confiict between different pole 
lines, and all of the many details which 
must be considered in carrying out this 
work are covered in the Code. 


The rules relating to the construction 
and maintenance of overhead lines are 
published in Handbook 10 of the Bureau 
of Standards, which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Rules relating to radio equipment, 
to power houses, and to utilization of 
electrical energy are contained in other 
publications. 


is controverted. Doctor Cottrell 

says we can make it cheaper with the 
new methods, where a coal mine exists, 
than at Muscle Shoals. But the bidders 
say we can make it cheap enough, so 
we can compete if we get the demand. 
You create the demand among the 
farmers for it and we will make fer- 
tilizer in the present plant at Musele 
Shoals cheap enough to compete. They 
expect to take their savings in freight 
rates and not necessarily in the manu- 
facture. If they can do it with the 
present facilities, if they are thoroughly 
modernized, and modern facilities are 
used, they can make it a whole lot 
cheaper than with the present set-up. 
My chief concern is that we do it with- 
out delay. We have been making prom- 
ises for a long time. For 10 years now 
the promise of a cheaper fertilizer has 
been before this country. If we had had 
this going in the last five years, it would 
have helped the farmers materially in 


' this country. 


I want to see something started. I 
recognize public opinion, and you have 
got to take that into account. 

With reference to your suggestions 
to me today, let me say this: For ex- 
ample, what about demonstrating the 
feasibility or the unfeasibility of man- 
ufacturing fertilizers economically and 
cheaply enough for farmers to use them 
at the present plant at Muscle Shoals? 
Some say it can not be done and some 
say it can be. Have we got to make 
demonstrations to prove the truth of the 
situation? If we have, should not the 
Government continue for a period long 
enough to demonstrate its feasibility 
and settle it once for all? That seems 
rather logical. 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 3. 
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Engineers Appointed International Relief Union Established 
Under Auspices of League of Nations 


To Make Suggestions 
On Plans for Dams 


Owyhee Dam in Oregon to 
Be 11 Feet Higher Than 
Arrowrock. 


Geologist Is 
' talented 
Three Projects to Be Studied 
Are Located in Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana. 


Named 
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engineering board in connection with the | 


Owyhee dam are outlined by Chief En- 


gineer, R. F. Walter, of the Bureau of, | 


Reclamation, as follows: 

(a) Suitability of the site for a dam 
of the proposed magnitude in view of 
the foundation condition as disclosed by 
geological reports and drilling and test- 
ing at the damsite. 

(b) Additional foundation exploration 
not now definitely contemplated 
should be performed before final designs 
for the dam and related works are pre- 
pared. 7 

(c) Best approximate position for the 
dam, taking into cgnsideration all fea- 
tures including the probable future con- 
struction of a plant for the development 
of electric power. 

Suitable Conditions. 

(d) General type of dam most suit- 
able for the conditions to "se met. 
ticipated that a definite recommendation 
can be made at this time as regards the 
choice between the arch dam and the 
gravity dam. 


necessary before decisi is made 
garding the type of arch and this deci- 
sion can await later consideration. 
the Board members. 


(e) Recommended controlling stresses | 


to be permitted in the detailed design of 
the dam. 
. (f) Source of concrete aggregates to 


be used, particularly as to the choice be- | 


tween shipped in and manufactured ag- 


gregates, taking. into consideration the | 


transportation and construction condi- 


tions. Final decision in this matter, 


affected by the results of tests not yet 
completed. 

Dr. Warren H. Smith, geologist, 
Eugene, Oreg., has been appointed as a 


consulting geologist to examine and ad- | 


vise as to the geological conditions dis- 


closed by the recent diamond. drilling. | 


It is expected that he will make his ex- 
aminations of the field conditions imme- 


diately in advance of the meeting of the | 


Board and it is hoped that he will be 
present at the time the Board meets to 
give advice. 

Deadwood dam is planned to raise the 
water surface of the Deadwood River, a 
tributary of Payette, 113 feet, forming a 
reservoir with a storage capacity of 
101,000 acre feet, to provide storage for 
the Black Canyon Division of the Boise 
project and adjacent lands. Estimates 
have been prepared for two types of 
dam, concrete arch and an earth and 
rock fill embankment. The principal 
duty of the engineering board will be to 
advise as to the more suitable of these 
two types. 

Points to Be Considered. 


The points to be considered by the 
board at this site are outlined as follows: 

(a) Availability of suitable sand and 
gravel for concrete construction. In this 
the question of the amount of such ma- 
terial that is available is believed to be 
of great importance. It is estimated that 
a concrete arch dam of the required 
height will contain not to exceed 65,- 
000 cubic yards of concrete. 

(b) The availability of sufficient suit- 

able material for an earth and rock fill 
embankment as an alternative to a con- 
crete masonry dam. It has been esti- 
mated that such an embankment would 
require about 313,000 cubic yards of 
clay, sand and gravel material and 
about 140,000 cubic yards of rock fill 
material. 
(c) Foundation tonditions as disclosed 
by test pits and surface conditions and 
the effect of these foundation conditions 
on the‘type of dam to be built. 

(d) Effect of the short construction 
season and the long haul for construc- 
tion materials on the type of construction 
to be adopted. 

Gibson dam, contract for the construc- 
tion of which has been awarded to the 
Utah Construction Co., will be of the 


massive concrete arch type with a maxi- | 


mum height of 295 feet and a crest 
length of 900 feet. It will store 90,000 
acre-feet for the irrigation of lands on 
the Sun River project of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Exvacation for the base 
of the dam and spillway was begun by 
the contractor in December, 1926, and 
has progressed to a point where it is 
desired to start concreting in a short 
time. 

The matters to be given consideration 
here by the engineering board have to 
do with the suitability of founda- 
tions as now exposed, the extent 
of additional work to be done on 
the foundations before concreting is be- 
gun, the suitability of the contractor’s 
plant for producing from the available 
materials uniform concrete of the re- 
quired strength and durability, and the 
precautions that must be exercised by 


the construction engineer to insure the | 
best quality of concrete in the structure. | 


The work that has been done for the 


foundation grouting is also-to be consid- | 


ered and any advisable changes outlined. 


Forty-Horsepower Plane 
Sets New Speed Record 


A new speed record for the 40-horse- 
power “avionnette” was made at Orly, 
France, recently, when the plane cov- 
ered 63 miles (100 kilometers) at an 
average speed of 93 miles (152.82 kilo- 
meters) per hour, the Trade 
sioner at Paris, Louis Hall, says in a re- 
port just received by the Department of 
-Commerce, 


that | 


It is an- | 


In the event an arch dam | 
is recommended, ioe study will be | 
n re- | 


by | 


es- | 
pecially as to the choice between the | 
sources of shipped in material will be | 


of | 


Commis- | 


Organization to Aid PeoplesStricken by Disaster Formed 


By Convention Held in Geneva. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cessity of an international organization 
for the immediate relief of populations 
stricken by unforeseen calamities.” 
International Relief 
At Present Inadequate 

In his report, Senator Ciraola drew 


attention to the fact that international | 


relief for stricken populations, unable by 


or lacking in organization. In 1922 he 
submitted to the Genoa Conference a re- 


for consideration. 

In this connection it may be worth 
| enant the Members of the League under- 
take “to endeavor to take steps in mat- 
ters of international concern for the pre- 
' yention and control of disease,’”’ and, by 
Article 25 “to encourage and promote 
| the establishment and cooperation 
duly authorized vgluntary national Red 
Cross organizations, having as purposes 
| the improvement of health, the preven- 
| tion of disease and the mitigation of suf- 
fering throughout the world.” 


It was in these circumstances that the 


League Assembly in 1923. 

The scheme provided for inter-govern- 
mental cooperation based on the insur- 
| ance principle. 
| ernments would undertake to participate 
in the constitution of a fund to be util- 
ized under the auspices of an internation- 
| al organization, by the various 
Cross societies, in procuring immediate 
| relief in the case of serious disaster oc- 





party. 
The Assembly decided to communicate 


to governments, their observations, Sena- | tlement by negotiation or by arbitral 
tor Ciraolo’s scheme and any comments | , 


which might be made upon it by the Red 
Cross societies. 

Preparatory Work: Twenty-one Gov- 
ernments approved the principles by 
| which the author of the scheme had been 
guided and the Fifth Assembly (1924) 
requested the Council to appoint a pre- 
partory committee to study whether the 
scheme was technically feasible. 

Under the chairmanship of Senator 
Ciraolo, the committee, including repre- 
sentatives of the International Red Cross 
| organizations, held three meetings in 
| 1925, in the course of which it drew a 
draft statute of an “International Relief 
Union” which it submitted to the Coun- 
cil and the Sixth Assembly (1925). The 
revised scheme came before the Council 
again in December, 1925, and was sub- 
mitted for formal examination to all 
| governments, who were asked to commu- 


July 1, 1926. 
The majority of the governments con- 


favor of the principle of establishing the 
union and expressed their willingness to 


sion of the agreement necessary finally 
| to establish the union. 
As, nevertheless, several states 


amendments, the Committee met again 
in November, 1926, when it modified cer- 
tain details of the scheme and recom- 
mended that the Council should convene 
the conference in July, 1927. 


First Aid Can Be 
Promptly Dispatched 


utes of the Union: The Union is consti- 
tuted between States. This very fact 
introduces in 
Union a principle of official international 
| solidarity and mutual aid in case of dis- 


has been completely abandoned. 





contribute to the establishment of an 
initial fund by subscribing a sum equal 
to 700 Swiss francs for each point in 
its quota to the budget of the League 
(the quotas of States being calculated 
on the basis of a certain number of points 
for each out of the total number 
points for the whole budget). 

The remaining resources of the Union 


are to be purely voluntary in character; | 


but the Union, always having some funds 


at its disposal, particularly the initial | 
fund which must be constantly renewed | 
with the aid of funds of all kinds put | 


at the disposal of the Union, can—and 
this is one of the practical advantages 


aimed at by the authors of the scheme— | 
send first aid immediately without wait- | 


ing for the result of appeals to the public 
in case of disasters. 

In present conditions it 
is lacking at a time when it would be 
most useful, namely, the period im- 
mediately following the disaster. 


In addition to rendering first aid, the | 
object of the Union is to coordinate the | S cor 
| cerned. The experts, who must reside in 


activities of relief organizations in the 
event of any disaster and in a general 
way to encourage the study of and pre- 
ventive meakures against calamities, as 
well as to attempt to secure the widest 
possible extension of international meas- 
ures of mutual assistance. 

Although the Union has been consti- 


tremely close cooperation with private 
organizations, notably with the Red 
Cross Societies. 
do+so may be represented in the Union 
by their national Red Cross Society. 


| Cooperation Expected 
With Red Cross Societies 


dent from the analysis of the statutes, 
both in the organization of the central 
| and permanent services of the Union and 
in the sending of assistanee to various 
countries, the constitution and function- 
ing of the Union are based on the expec- 
tation of free cooperation with the Na- 
tional Red Cross societies and with the 
institutions or bodies that constitute or 





| may constitute a moral and legal bond | 
| the 


between the National Red Cross socic- 
ties, and with any other private or public 
organization which may be able to under- 
take similar activities with regard to 


. ; : | religious 
their own means to cope with disaster, | & 


was either non-existent, inadequate, slow | ; | 
’ q Y | that occur on the territories of members | 


| of the Union or are of a nature to affect 


port which was referred to the League | 


recalling that, by Article 23 of the Cov- | 


of | 


By a convention Gov- | 


curring in the territory of a contracting | 


nicate their views on the subject before | 
sulted having pronounced themselves in | 


embody the proposed statutes in their | 
institutions, the Council decided to sum- 
mon a conference in 1927 for the conclu- | 


had | 
not replied and ohthers had proposed | 


the constitution of the | 


aster, although the idea of insurance | 


of | 


is precisely | 
| this prompt dispatch of first aid which | 


tuted between States, it looked to an ex- | 


States which desire to | 


On the other hand, it has become evi- | 


| Monaco, Poland and Spain, 


populations that have been stricken by | 


disaster, working, if possible, in collabo- 
ration 
Societies. 

The International Relief Union will op- 
erate in favor of any nation stricken 


by disaster without distinction of race | 


or nationality, or regard to political or 
considerations, although its 
activities will be limited to disasters 


these territories. 


The Union will have its seat at the 


seat of the League of Nations, that is, | 


at Geneva. It will be able to sue or 
be sued, and to acquire, with or with- 
out consideration and to possess prop- 


| erty of any kind so far as this is in con- 


formity fith the various national legis- 
lations. 

In addition to the initial fund, the re- 
sources of the Union will be made up 
of voiuntary subscriptions that may be 
granted by Governments, of funds col- 


| lected from the public, and of various 
| donations. 


| Financial Responsibility 
Ciraolo scheme was brought before the | ‘ 


| Confined to Initial. Fund 


The financial responsibility of States 


members of the Union will be confined | 


to the obligation to contribute to the 
foundation of the initial fund. These 


| States will undertake to grant on their 
, territory and so far as permitted by their 


Red | legislation, to the Union and to organi- 


zations acting in its name, all immun- 
ities, facilities and exemptions for their 
establishments, for the movements of 
their staffs and supplies, for relief opera- 
tions and for the publicity of appeals. 

The Convention provides for the set- 


or judicial procedure (in the latter case 


through the Permanent Court of Inter- | 


national Justice) of differences that may 


arise between States on the application | 


of the Convention. 

The convention is open for signature 
until April 36, 1928. 
the same year, it will be open to adhesion 
by States. It will come into force only 
when ratifications or adhesions have been 


given by 12 States and when the total | 
| subscriptions reach 600 points (i. e., 600 


times 700 Swiss francs). 


Any member of the Union may with- | 


draw from the Union at one 
notice, 


The Conference, in adopting the con- 


year’s 


| vention, took note of the declarations of 


representatives of the International Com- | 
mittee of the Red Cross and the League | 
of Red Cross Societies approving the | 
convention and declaring their readiness 

to discharge the tasks they may be called 

upon to perform in pursuance of its | 
terms, 


Union to Act Through 


General Council 
Statutes of the Union: 
The International Relief Union will act 


through a General Council, which will | 


appoint an Executive Committee. 
General Council—The General Council 
of the Union, which will serve as the 


deliberative and constitutional bedy, will | 


be competent in all the affairs of the 
Union and will be composed of delegates 
from all'the members of the Union, one 


| delegate being sent from each. member. | 


Each member may be represented by its 


national Red Cross Society or by an ap- 
| propriate national 
| Secretary-General of the League of Na- | 
Analysis of the convention and stat- | 


organization. 


tions may attend or be represented at all 
meetings of the General Council and the 
Executive Committee. 

The General Council will meet every 


| two years at the seat of the Union. For 


its meetings a quorum of representatives 
of half the members of the Union is 


; necessary; it will decide by majority vote. 
Each State member of the Union is to | 


Executive Committee—The Executive | 
Committee will be composed of seven 
members, appointed by the General Coun- 
cil for two years. It will also include, 
in an advisory capacity, two representa- 
tives of the international organizations 
of'the Red Cross. 

It will meet at least once a year at 
the seat of the Union; it will administer 
the funds of the Union, and represent | 
the Union vis-a-vis the League of Na- 
tions, the governments, and the organi- 
zations provided for in the convention. 
In the event of disasters it will have the 
power to act in the name of the Union 
and to organize assistance. It will pre- | 
pare an annual report of its activities, | 
to be communicated to the members of | 
the Union and to the Council and As- | 
sembly of the League of Nations. 


Specialists to Aid 

Committee in Work 
It will be assisted by experts appointed | 

by itself from one or more countries or | 

from different geographical zones in- | 

cluding several countries, selected by it- | 

self in agreement with the members con- 


these zones, will be summoned when their | 
collaboration appears necessary. In case 
of disasters they become automatically 


| the official advisers of the Executive Com- | 
| mittee for the organization of assistance. 
| This assistance will be organized in each 


zone on behalf of the Union, by the or- 
ganizations provided for in the Conven- 
tion. 

Funds of the Union—The general and 
permanent expenses of the Union will | 
be defrayed in the first place by the 
International Red Cross so far as its 
means permit. If these meafis prove 
insufficient, the Union may draw on the | 
income from its initial relief fund and | 
from its reserve. A levy of 1 per cent on 
all sums put at the disposal of the Union 
will be under the control of the League 
of Nations, which, however, assumes no 
responsibility on this head. 

Final Act—The Final Act of the Con- | 
vention contains a certain number of res- | 
olutions which in effect interpret certain | 
articles and statues and the convention | 
on points of detail. 

Signatures—The Convention has up te 
present been signed by eleven | 
States: Belgium, Bulgaria, Colombia, 
Cuba, Danzig, Ecuador, Germany, Italy, 


with the League of Red Cross | 


| been defeated repeatedly,” he said. d 
| believe it is a good bill, but it doesn’t 


[Senator Capper Says 
McNary-Haugen Bill 
To Be Pressed Again 


Disclaims Any Part in Fram- 
ing “‘Administration Bill” 
Reported by Press. 


Visiting the President | 


States Farmers 
on Equalization Fee System 
of Agriculture. 


[By Telegraph.] 
EXECUTIVE Orrices, RAPip City, S. D., 


August 1—Senator Capper, Republican, 
of Kansas, who arrived here today for 
President Coolidge, | 


a conference with 
disclaimed any hand in the framing of 


a new “administration farm bill” as re- | 


ported in the press, and declared that 
the farmers are still 
equalization fee system of agricultural 
relief, such as was contained in 
vetoed MeNary-Haugen bill. 

“The adminisiration bill, as reported 
in the press, appears to be the same old 
cooperative market measure which = 


go far enough. Pending presentatjon of 
any acceptable substitute, the farmers 


| ave clinging to the McNary-Haugen bill. 


While they are ready to listen to reason, 
they are not inclined to accept any meas- 
ure which does not include the equaliza- 
tion fee.” Senator Capper said the Mc- 


Nary-Haugen bill would be pressed again | 


in the next session of Congress. 
The “administration bill’? to which the 


| Senator was referring was reported to | 


have been framed by himself, Secretary 





From May, 1 of | measure are: 


of Commerce Hoover, Senators Fess, Re- | 


publican, of Ohio, and Curtis, Republi- 
can, of Kansas, Secretary of Agricul- 


ture Jardine, and Eugene Meyer, head ! 


of the Federal Farm Loan Board. Sen- 
ator Fess and Mr. Meyer are also due 
here for conferences with the President. 

The salient features of the reported 


1. A Federal Farm Board of three 
members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
With the credit resources provided, the 
Board would assist in stabilizing mar- 
kets for farm products against excessive 
fluctuations much as 
serve Board influences interest rates and 


| stabilization of financial condition. 


2. Advisory Councils consisting of 
seven members for each commodity would 
be selected by the board from names 
submitted by cooperative associations. 
The councils would bring farm sentiment 
into play in the activities of the Board 
and in cooperation with the Board could 
place before the farmers a more com- 
plete picture of the supply and demand, 
and could carry down to the individual 


| farmer through different associations a 


constructive production 
upon the facts now 
“number of sources. 


program based 
available from a 


3. Commodity Stabilization Corpora- 
tions would be established by the Board 
and in order to centralize control and 
responsibility but one corporation would 


| be established for each commodity un- 


less the Board should determine that 
more effective results could be secured 
by more than one. These corporations 


| would be formed as. subsidiary organi- 
The | zations of interested corporations. 
| Board of Directors would consist of five 


The 


members, three representing to coopera- 
tives subscribing the capital stock, and 


| two to be named by the Board to repre- 


sent the public interest. Capital stock 


| would be kept at a minimum to make 


Governmental participation unnecessary 


_ and would be subscribed by cooperatives. 
4. A revolving fund of $300,000,000 is | 


suggested. Of this amount $25,000,000 


would be loaned to Cooperative Associa- | 
tions for the purchase of physical plant | 


and equipment, such as warehouses and 
creameries, and $25,000,000 for operat- 
ing expenses, The remaining $250,000,- 


| 000 would be loaned. to the stabilization 
corporations for the purchase of farm | 


products on the open market during pe- 
riods of price depreciation. 


‘Committee to Discuss 


. >. . ; T T 7 . _ 
Airport for New York 
The Assistant Secretary of Commerce 

for Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken, 
Jr., announced orally August 1 that the 
first meeting of the spetial committee 
appointed by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, to study problems inci- 
dent to development of a consolidated 
airport for metropolitan New York, 
would be held August 4 in the Hotel Bilt- 
more, New York City. 

The committee will meet at 12:30 p. 
m., and a public meeting is scheduled at 
the same place at 2 p. m. Mr. Mac- 
Cracken announced. Members of the 
committee who have accepted the invi- 
tation to attend are announced as fol- 


| lows: 


William P. MacCracken, Jr., Assist- 


| ant Secretary of Commerce, Chairman. | 


Gen. William C. Heppenheimer, repre- 
senting Governor of New Jersey. 

Rodman Wannamaker, 
Mayor of New York City. 

Lester D. .~Seymour, 


National Air 


| Transport. 


John F. O’Ryan, Colonial Air Trans- 
port. 


W. Lawrence LePage, Pitcairn Avia- | 


-tion Company. 

Richard F.'Hoyt, Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. 

Harry F., 
Foundation. 

W. Irving Glover, representing Post- 
master General. / 


Guggenheim, Guggénheim 


John E, Ramsey, representing George | 


§. Sulzer, Port of New York. 

Arthur S. Somers, Long Island Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

John Dwight Sullivan, American 
gion. 

Robert E. Condon, New York Junior 


Le- 


{ Boerd of Trade and Transportation 


— 


Are Insistent | 


insistent on the | 


the | 


the Federal Re- | 


representing | 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


District Offices to Issue Certificates 
Of Compliance With Longshoremen’s Act 


Employers Informed of Changed Procedure With Begin- 
ning of Work by Deputy Commissioners. 


Certificates that an employer has com- | 


plied with the provisions of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 


pensation Act will be issued hereafter | 
by the deputy commissioner in charge of | 


each district, and’ not by the Chairman 
of the United 
pensation “Commission in Washington, 
the Commission stated on August 1. 


States Employes’ Com- | 


| made upon a printed card to be provided | 
The reason for the change, it was ex- | 
| plained, is the establishment of perma- | 


| nent offices for the deputy commission- | 


ers in the 14 district headquarters. New 


regulations replacing those issued under | 
| the former procedure were made public | 


the Commission. 


Districts Are Established. 


The full text of these regulations fol- 
lows. 


by 


pensation Commission, under the author- 
ity contained in Section 38 of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, established by order of 
June 18, 1927, the compensation districts 
for the administration of said law. Dep- 
uty commissioners authorized to be ap- 


and assigned to duty in the several com- 
pensation districts. 

2. Certificates that an employer has 
complied with the provisions of the Act 


the district in which they operate. The 
authority exercised by ithe Chairman of 
; the Commission to issue temporary cer- 





} cedure announced 


| missioner of that district of the agencies |  . 
‘ | roads filed their respective applications 
1. The United States Employes Com- | ‘ 


pointed by said Act have been appointed | 


report to the deputy commissioner as- 
signed to,a compensation district all pol- 
icies and endorsements issued by them to 
an employer operating in such district 


and upon such report the deputy com- | 


missioner will issue and send to the em- 
ployer a certificate of complianc: with 
the Act. The report referred to will be 


by the insurance company. 


4. Reports from insurance companies | 
of the issue of policies and endorsements | 
should be sent to the district offices from | 


the home office of the insurance company, 
except where a compan, wishes to au- 
thorize its agencies in any compensation 
district to certify to the issuing of these 
policies, it will notify the deputy com- 
authorized and _ reports 


from such 


agencies will have the same effect as if . 
the notice had been given from the home | 


office. 
Old Instructions Annuled. 

5. Reports from insurance companies 

of the issue of policies and endorse- 

ments that may- be 


companies have received and acted ipon 


these regulations, will be forwarded to 


| the 


requiring the securing of compensation | 
to his employes hereafter will be issued | 
by the deputy commissioner assigned to | 


proper compensation 
action by the deputy commissioner. 
Commission’s instructions in its cireu- 
lar of June 17, 1927, as to reporting 
policies, etc., to the Commission, are 
superseded by the procedure herein es- 


| tablished and are hereby revoked. 


tificates expiring August 31, 1927, a pro- 
in the Commission’s | 


; circular of June 17, 1927, will not here- | 


after be exercised, in view of the fact 


that the deputy commissioners are in | 


in the issuing of certificates. 
Reports on Insurance. 
3. Insurance companies writing insur- 


office and ready to perform their duties | 


| ance under the said Act hereafter will | 


| Stage Is Considered 


_ By League of Nations 


Discussed by Subcommittee 
of Committee for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. 


The possibility and feasibiliy of in- 
ternational action as regards the stage 


is under discussion by the Subcommittee | 
of Arts and Letters of the International | 


-Committee for Intellectual Cooperation 
f the League of Nations, meeting in 
Geneva, according to a statement re- 
ceived at the Department of State from 
the information section of the League. 
The full text of the League statement 
follows: 


The Subcommittee of Arts and Letters 


6. Insurance companies 
these regulations are requested to ad- 
vise the Commission of their receipt and 
that they will immediately change their 
procedure accordingly. Their coopera- 
tion in this effort to transfer the work, 
temporarily done at Washington, to the 


several compensation districts where it | 
| belongs and can be handled more effi- 


ciently and rapidly, is expected to the 
same extent that it has been received 
under the temporary procedure. 


Six Irish Officers 
To Study With Army 


quest by Legation of Irish 
Free State. 


Six officers of the Army of the Irish | 


Free State have been authorized by the 


Department of War to receive Army 


ment just issued. 
statement follows: 
In compliance with a request made by 
the Irish Free State Legation, the War 
Department has authorized Army officers 


| of that Government to receive training 


| set up by the International Committee 


for Intellectual Cooperation is meet- 
ing with M. Jules Destree, former Bel- 
' gian Minister of Arts and Sciences, in 
| the chair. 
The members present were: Mm. Cas- 
ares (Spanish); De Reynold (Swiss); 
| Zaldumpine (Ecuadorian); Baud-Bovy 
(Swiss); Focillon (French); Jelinek 
(Czech); Toesca (Italian); and Mlle, 
| Sen (Roumanian). The Interna- 


tional Institute of Intellectual Co-opera- | 


tion was represented by its Director M. 
Luchaire, assisted by M. Dupierreur, 
chief of the Section of Artistic and Lit- 
| erary Relations. 

The Sub-Commission had before it a 
report on the activity of the Section of 
Artistic and Literary Relations of the 


international action as regards the stage. 
It cconsidered the recent activities of the 
International Museum Office and the 
measures necessary to complete the or- 
ganization of this office. The chalco- 
graphical exhibits at present on view 
in Paris, Rome and Madrid, organised by 
the Office, were dealt with in a special 
report. 


Oil Lands Formally 





Reserves in Three States Were Py ‘ 
: Declare Present Tariffs Violate 


Held By Department 
of Interior. 


[Continued from page 1.] 
he said, to exchange the crude oil de- 
rived from the wells by natural means, 
for fuel and Diesel oil for use by the 
Navy. 
Rear Admiral H. H. Rousseau, who 


| has been receiver on behalf of the Navy, | 


| for the oil lease properties involved in 
| court litigation, will remain as general 


| supervisor over the properties for the | 


| Navy, it was stated. 


Three of the wells located in California ! 


will not be turned over to Navy jurisdic- 


cording to the Department, but will re- 


main under the Department of the Inte- ! 


rior temporarily. In order to place these 
wells under Navy jurisdiction Congress 
' will be required to enact special legisla- 

tion for their transfer. 


| Belgium Bars Employment 
Of Children in Theaters 


Child-labor restrictions have recently 
been promulgated in Belgium, according 
| to a statement just made public by the 


Children’s Bureau of the Department of | 


Labor. 
follows: 
In April of this year Belgium passed 
a law prohibii eg the employment of chil- 
dren under 16-in theatrical establish- 
| ments, music halls, places of 
amusement, and similar establishments. 


The fullgtext of the statement 


In exceptional cases exemptions may be | 


permitted by the minister of labor and 


Institute during the past year. It dis- | 
} cussed the possibility and feasibility of | 


tion coincident with the other leases, ac- ! 


night | 


‘at the 


as follows: 
Col. Hugh MacNeil and Capt. Joseph 
Dunne are authorized to study the or- 


War Department, Washington, D. C., and 
National Guard troops in the field. 
onel MacNeil has just completed a course 
Command and_ General 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


Capt. Michael Costello and Capt. Pat- 


rick Berry are authorized to receive in- | 


struction at Headquarters Second Corps 
Area, Governors Island, New York, in 
the administration and organization of 


| the National Guard and Citizens’ Mili- 
| tary Training Camps. 

has just completed a course at the Com- | 
Staff School, Fort | 


| Mr. Lowman Outlines 


Captain Costello 


mand and General 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

Lieut. Charles Trodden is authorized 
to be attached to an organization at Fort 
Munroe or Fort Eustis, Va., for a period 
of about two months for the purpose of 


studying the training of Coast Artillery | 
Lieutenant Trodden completed a | 
course at the Field Artillery School, Fort | 


troops. 


Sill, Okla., in June. 


Lieut. Sean Collins-Powell is author- | 
! ized to attend the Tank School, Camp 
| Meade, Md., for a period of two months. 


T ‘ oe 
: New England Dairies 
Transferred to Navy | | 


Ask Lower Rates 


Order of I. C. C. in 


Previous Case. 


[Continued from page 1.} 
vestigation and Suspension Docket 2635 
by exceeding New York-Philadelphia 
scales 101 to 110 miles, 121 to 130 miles, 
141 to 150 miles, 161 and 170 miles, 181 
to 190 miles, 201 to 210 miles, 221 and 
230 miles and 241 to 250 miles. 

The findings referred to authorized, 
“for distances 100 miles and over, rates 
equal to those now in effect under the 
distance scale of rates to New York City 
and Philadelphia originally prescribed by 
us in Milk and Cream Rates to New 
York City and in Milk and Cream Rates 
to Phliadelphia (45 I. C. C. 351).” 

They complain that the roads named, 


| without any permission or order of the | 
' Commission in the findings referred to, 
have tariffs “purporting to exempt said | 


defendants from liability for the return 


of empty containers, as specified in said | 


tariffs.” 


The complainants ask the Commission | 


to investigate and order discontinuance 


of the alleged violations and to require | 
: the application of reasonable rates in the 


future, ask for reparation for alleged ex- 
cess charges in the past, and ask for 
elimination of the exemption or limita- 


tion of the railroad’s liability for the | 


empty containers. 
social welfare for employment in theat- 
rical establishments. 

This law also prohibits children under 
16 from offering any articles for sale 
in such places of amusement, in public 


| establishments, and in the streets, 


received by the | 
Commission in Washington before the | 
| consideration of the case. 


district for } 
The | 
| portionment according to the total space 


receiving | 


| ings. 
| cannot be fully conserved without this 


| partment’s exhibits. 
| cause of the situation with reference 
| to the presentation of the case in its 
ganization and administration of the Na- | 


tional Guard, visiting the Militia Bureau, | 


Col- | 1 : 
| dence and exhibits necessary in the in- 


Staff | 


a 


1553) 
Reopening Requested 


For Case Involving 
Railway Mail Rates 


Brief for Postmaster General 
Filed With Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Claim New Evidence 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


Application Filed By New Eng- 
land Lines for Right 
to Make Increase. 


[Continued from page 1.] 
Coast short lines. It held, in brief, that 
rates of mail pay, in effect during the 
periods from the dates the applicant 


for reexamination ‘to the dates of the 
orders establishing increased rates for 
the future, were not fair and reasonable 


| and directed increased rates. 


“The evidence which the Post Office 
Department offers and desires to submit 
to the Commission,” the brief just filed 
says, “is of special importance in the 
It will apply 
to the problem of the equitable division 
of the unused space in the combination 
and mixed cars the principle of an ap- 


directly charged to the respective serv- 
ices in the whole consist of the trains 
instead of only the used space in the 


| Baggage end of the combination and 


mixed cars or the used space in the com- 
bination and mixed cars. 

“The evidence is new and not cumula- 
tive. It has never been presented to the 
Commission in any of these proceed- 
The interests of the Government 


submission by the Department and a full 
consideration by the Commission. This 
evidence is included in the data secured 
and used in this case and the production 
of the necessary exhibits will not require 
the collection of any other. All that is 
necessary. is permission to submit the 
evidence and sufficient time in which to 
prepare the exhibits and it is estimated 
that this can be dorle by August 22, 


| 1927. The Department has already en- 
a | tered upon the production and has requi- 
, Department of War Grants Re- | 


sitioned the Civil Service Commission 
for an additional force of competent 


| computers to finish the work in the least 
| possible time. \ 


“The Department has used all possi- 
ble diligence in the preparation of the 
case for hearing and has necessarily 


| prepared the evidence in the matter re- 


a . | lati to the New England oup, in 
training courses in the United States, | oe . 8 group, 


the Department announced in a state- | 
The full text of the | 


connection with that relating to all 
other roads in the general inquiry, and, 
because of the desire for the earliest 
possible hearing, has been under a like 
handicap with reference to the form and 
extent of evidence to be submitted nec- 


| essary to the full presentation of the 


Government’s case. The Commission 
will take notice of the very elaborate 
and exhaustive character of the De- 
Furthermore, be- 


entirety as applied to all the carriers 
in the general inquiry, the Department 
has been prevented from giving the 
proper attention to the extent of evi- 


terest of the public. 

“The privilege of submitting this evi- 
dence at this time will not prejudice 
the rights of any parties, and, on the 
other hand, will enable the Depart- 


| ment to submit for the consideration of 


the Commission material new evidence 
which otherwise will necessitate another 


| proceeding and the unnecessary expendi- 


” 


ture of time and money. 


-Policy on Prohibition 


Declares “Greatest Job Is to 
Hold Down Activities of Rad- 
ical Wets and Radical Drys” 
[Continued from Page z.] 


activities of the radical wets and the 
radical drys. Temperance and sobriety 


| are commendable virtues. We want a 


sober America.” 
Classification Explained. < 
Regarding his interpretation of “radi- 
cal wets” and “radical drys,” the Assist- 
ant Secretary said: an 
“By radical wets I refer to those indi- 


viduals who are unwilling to accept the 


Constitution of the United States and 
the mandates of Congress, and who ad- 


| vocate ignoring and nullifying the prohi- 
| bition laws. 


They have their adequate 
remedy in changing the Constitution in 
the regular way by repealing the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

“By radical drys I refer to those well- 
meaning but ill-advised people who are 
criticizing the efforts of public officials 
who are honestly trying to carry out the 
laws of Congress. Constructive criticism 
is always helpful, but fault-finding by 
over-zealous advocates of prohibition are 
very harmful to the cause of temper. 
ance.” 


World Wide 


We are equipped to 
place experts in foreign 
and domestic fields for 
investigations, apprais- 
als, preliminary de- 
signs, engineering and 
construction. 


The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


43 Exchange PI. 
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1554) 
Funds Denied for Organization 


Of New Mounted Unit of R. 0. T.C. 


Comptroller General Finds “Transfer” From 
One School to Another Is Abolition of One 
Group and Starting of Another. 


States DAILY. 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 

neter been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 


Lo people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent tor objects 
which they approve, and that it is 


Post Office Department Makes Public Sta- 
tions Where Four-Year Bonds Ex- 
pire In August. 


Use of V bic funds to organize and 
maintain a mounted unit of the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps at an educa- 
tional institution where none now exists 
is prohibited, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, J. R. McCarl, has 
just ruled. 

This ruling has been submitted to the 
Secretary of War, who has sought an 
interpretation of the Department of War 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1927. 

The full text of Mr. 
follows: 

The Secretary of War. Sir: I have 
received your letter of July 6, 1927, re- 
questing decision on the following mat- 
ter: 

“The War Department appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, (44 Stat. 254) contains the follow- 
ing proviso (at page 284): 

“‘That none of the funds appropriated 
in this Act shall be used for the organ- 
ization or. maintenance of additional 
mounted, motor transport, or tank units 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.’ 


McCarl’s ruling 


“The same proviso has been carried | 


in‘all the appropriation Acts since 1923. 


Transfer of Unit 
In Existence Sought 


“The War Department desires to trans- 
fer a weak and unproductive mounted 
unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps from the university where it is 
now located, to another institution which 
desires it, and where it would have an 
opportunity to become efficient. It is 
very desirable that the existing number 
of mounted units of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps should be maintained; at 
the same time it is manifestly unprofit- 
able to continue the support of a unit 
which is below standard and which gives 


little promise of becoming efficient at its | 


present location. 

“In view of the provision of the law 
above quoted can such transfer be ef- 
fected provided that the total number of 
mounted units is not thereby increased? 

“The question was presented to the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army 
in May, 
‘additional, in the provision of the law 
in question, should be construed as mean- 


ing ‘new.’ A copy of the Judge Advocate sheds, and riding halls in order to carry 


Generals opinion is enclosed. The Chief 
of Field Artillery, 
question arose, was then, and is now, 
very desirous for a different construction 


in order that he may be authorized to | 


maintain the requisite number of units | tions which the records show have al- 


of his arm without the handicap of being 
required to continue units which cannot 
be brought up to the desired standard in 
their present locations. In a communica- 
tion upon the subject, dated June 22, 
1925, the Chief of Field Artillery said: 


1925, who held that the word | in regard to the continued maintenance 


in whose branch the | 


National Defense Act to establish cer- 
tain classes of units of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. 

It appears that at the time of the 
first enactment of the proviso prohibit- 
ing the organization or maintenance of 
additional units of the character speci- 
fied, there already had been established 
in various schools throughout the coun- 
try a certain number of such units, a 
large number of students were enrolled 


as members thereof and their training | 


in these branches was in progress and 
at various stages of completion. 
possible the purpose of the committee 
having the matter in charge was to 
discontinue such units. At least rep- 


resentations seem to have been made 


by officers appearing for the War De- 
partment that existing units should be 


continued as appears in the hearings | 


appropriations affecting 
3 and 1927: 


on proposed 
such units for the years 192 


Law May Have Sought 
To Discontinue System 


By Colonel Morrow, Hearings for 1923, 
page 171: 


“Congress created a continuing obliga- 
| tion in the organic act in creating the | 
| Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, because 


| its work is continuous and progressive; 





it requires four years for a student to | 


complete the course of training, and, 
after stated periods, the young men 
qualify for specified definite benefits. 
There are also the obligations 
institutions. They 
academic curricula and routine to the 
necessities of the Reserve Officers’ Train 
ing Corps at the expense of their other 
interests, and they expend their own 


funds to provide facilities to assist the | 
officers in the conduct of their | 


Army 


courses. Many institutions appropriate 


considerable sums each year to improve | 


their facilities for conducting this train- 
ing. It is a source of increased expense 
to all institutions, which they meet in a 
spirit of patriotic cooperation with the 
Government.” 

By Captain Echols, 
page 467: 

“A number of institutions, feeling that 
they had a contract with the Government 


Hearings for 1927, 


of these units, have elready spent con- 
siderable sums of money on stables, guns, 


out what they have considered their part 
of the contract. They would consider 
the withdrawal of these men as a breach 
of faith on the part of the Government. 
The following are some of the institu- 


ready spent money for this purpose. 


! Three Institutions 


| Spent $20,000 Each 


“‘With 20 ROTC units, the Field Ar- 
tillery thus far is producing only 40 | 


per cent of its quota of Reserve officers. | 


Under no circumstances should this num- | 
| pleted). 


ber of units be reduced since at the pres- 
ent time it is seriously 
whether or not production of Field Ar- 
tillery Reserve officers can with 20 units 
be brought up to the figure set by the 
War Department.’ 


“The matter was presented to the Di- | 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget with | 


a view to having the language of the law 
changed so as to permit the action de- 
sired by the Chief of Field Artillery, and 


now stands permitted such action and for 
that reason no change in the law wis 
recommended. e 

“In view of this unsettled status of 
the matter, the question was submitted 
to the Attorney General. A copy of his 
letter of May 11, 1927, is enclosed. While 
he refrains from rendering a formal opin- 
ion, he apparently leans toward the view 
taken by the Judge Advocate General, 
but says that ‘the question is one which 
may more properly be submitted to the 
Comptroller General.’ ” 


Forming of New Unit 
Found to Be Planned 


It is not clear how the proposed 
change can be properly called a “trans- 
fer” of a mounted unit from one univer- 
sity to another. It is understood that a 
unit of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps is composed of students enrolled 

at the school where the unit is estab- 
lished. It is not contemplated, of course, 
that such students will tranfer to a dif- 
ferent school. What is intended appar- 


questioned | A 
| pracess of construction). 


| language, by 
| (see act of April 15, 1926, 44 Stat. 258), 





| construction of statutes, 


| and 


“A number of other institutions have 
plans and are expecting to obtain funds 
from their State legislatures to carry 
out their programs: 

“Yale, approximately $200,000 (com- 
“Princeton, approximately $200,000 (in 


“University of Oklahoma, approxi- 


| mately $50,000 (in process of construc- 


tion). 
“Iowa State College, 
$200,000 (completed). 
“University of Utah, 
$50,000 (completed).” 
That it was only to allow the continu- 


approximately 


approximately 


| ance of existing units while prohibiting 
the Director of the Budget was of the | 
opinion that the wording of the law as it | 


the use of public funds for any other 
units of the character in question that 
Congress legislated against the organi- 
zation or maintenance of “additional” 
units of such character, I believe is ap- 
parent from the circumstances under 
which the legislation was enacted. The 
intent of the proviso,as disclosed by its 
statutes in pari materia 


and by judicially accepted aids in the 
is that the use 
of public funds to organize and main- 
tain a mounted unit at an institution 
where none now exists is prohibited, 
this nothwithstanding an existing 
mounted unit be first discontinued at an 
institution where it 1s now established. 


| Fourteen Qualify in Tests 


To Fill Postmasterships 

The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has certified to the Postmaster 
General the names of a number of per- 


| sons who have passed the tests for ap- 
| pointment as postmasters, the Post Of- 


ently is the discontinuance of a mounted 


unit now in existence at a certain school 
and the organization of a new mounted 
unit at a school where none now exists, 
with possibly the transfer of instructors, 
material, etc., from one school to the 
other, and the question presented will be 
considered on that basis. 

The restriction against the 
tion and maintenance of 
mounted units in the 
Training Corps first appeared in the 
Army Appropriation Act of June 30, 
1922, 42 Stat. 720, as follows: 

«“* * * Provided further, That none 
of the funds appropriated in this Act 
shall be used for the organization or 
maintenance of additional mounted, 
motor transport, tank, or air units in the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.” 

A similar provision has been carried in 
each subsequent Army appropriation act. 

The purpose of the proviso here in 
question as to the creation of additional 
mounted, motor transport, or tank units 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
as disclosed in the hearings and com- 
mittee reports, appears to have been 
to restrict the additional expense in- 
volved in connection with the furnish- 
ing and maintenance of animals, equip- 
ment, etc., for their use, and operates 
as a restriction on the authortiy of 
the President under section 40 of the 


organiza- 
additional 
Reserve Officers’ 


fice Department has announced orally. 

The names of the candidates and their 
offices follow: 

Godefroy de Tonnancour, Walter J. 
Mass.; August Neimeyer, Drexel Hill, 
Pa.; Perry J. Murphy, Bridgton, Maine; 
Earl G. Gavin, Crockett, Calif.; Earl 
Douglas, Farmington, N. M.; Frank J. 


| Woodyard and James B. Flounders, Me- 


| dia, Pa.; 
| ander, 


Irving Barrett and Jesse Alex- 
Bedford Mills, N. Y.; Carl A. 
Erickson, Monte Vista, Colo.; Leonard 
J. Mygatt and Richard L. Mason, South 
Pasadena, Calif. 


| | Army Orders | 


Issued July 2 

Major William Daniel Se liese, 
resignation accepted. 

Second Lieut. Preston Waldo, 
Air Corps Reserve, relieved from 
active duty at Brooks Field, Tex. 

Second Lieuts. Warren Stewart Cook and 
Kirk Hamilton Scott, Air Corps Reserve, 
relieved from further active duty at Brooks 
Field, Tex. 

Second Lieuts. Duane Monroe Covington 
George Martin Dixon, Wilbur Mead Hayes 
and Raymond Charles Olsen, Air Corps Re- 
serve, ordered relieved from further active 
duty at Brooks Field, Texas. 

Second Lieuts. William Crosswell, Julius 
Theodore Landsberg, Haisey LeDue Mallory 
and Ben Jett. Whatley, Air Corps Reserve, 
relieved from further active duty at Brooks 
Field, Tex. 

Second Lieuts. 


lafantry, 


Cumback, 
further 


William Stanton Martin, 


It is | 





to the | 
accommodate their | 


| Webb and Charles W. Albert, Fall River, | 

| Leslie Harry sncili Wiallt Giteliakctin asd Dean’ Wick.“ Chace Rade: “has Wale Manes Fea ae a and Frederic East- 
land Templeton, 
lieved from further active duty at Brooks 
Field, Tex. 

Second 
Corps Reserve, relieved from further active 
duty at Brooks Field, Tex. 

Second Lieuts. Harry Vincent Inskeep and 
Ivan Raymond Waller, Air Corps Reserve, 
relieved from further active duty at Brooks 
Field, Tex. 

Second Lieut. 
Corps Reserve, 
duty at Brooks Field, Tex. 

Second Lieut. 
Air 
active duty at Brooks Field, Tex. 

First Lieut. Frank Steiner, 
ministrative 
Barracks, 
tour of foreign service. 

First Lieut. John C. 
Administrative Corps, relieved from further 
assignment at Carlisle Barracks, 
signed to Fort Riley, 

Major 
Corps Reserve, ordered to-active duty, 
porting to Seattle Quartermaster intermedi- 
ate depot, 

First 
Quartermaster Corps 
active duty, 
termaster 
training. 

First Lieut. 
try, 
Denver, 
board for examination. 





present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of ihe United States, 
1909-1913 


being applied with good business 
sense and management. . 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States. 


schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGF, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921 1923— 


Alien Property Custodian Administers Law 
For Seizure and Conservation of Enemy Goods 


. 


Topic 18-—Law Enforcement 


Second Article—Alien Property Custodian. 


In this series of articles presenting a Top- 
ical Survey of the Government are shown the 
practical contacts between divisions and bu- 
reaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining Government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foretgn Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
cign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, 
Public Utilities; sixteenth, Communications; 
and seventeenth, National Defense. The pres- 
ent group deals with Federal activities in con- 
nection with Law Enforcement. 


By Howard Sutherland, 
Alien Property Custodian. 


HE office of Alien Property Custodian was 

established by Congress as a war-time depart- 

ment, under an act of October 6, 1917, known 

as the “Trading with the Enemy Act.” The 
purpose for which it was established was the seizure 
of the property inthis country of enemies of the 
United States to prevent the use of such property in 
any way to aid the German or Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernments, or people, or their allies during the prose- 
cution of the World War. Broad powers were given 
to the President, and such powers were delegated by 
the President to the Alien Property Custodian and the 
Attorney General. 


on 


The duties of the Alien Property Custodian con- 
sisted in taking over, administering an’ conserving 
money or other property of any nature whatever be- 
longing to “enemies” as defined by the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, and the Executive Orders and procla- 
mations of the President issue@# in connection there- 
with. 

* * * 

In general, the word “enemy” covered any person, 
corporation, partnership or association resident in 
enemy territory or in territory occupied by the enemy, 
officers or agents of the enemy governments, persons 
trading with, or aiding or holding communication with 
the enemy, and persons interned by the United States 
or its Allies. Money or property, however, of enemy 
nationals resident in the United States was not subject 
to seizure unless the owners were interned, or de- 
clared to be enemies by Presidential proclamation. 


The Alien Property Custodian demanded and seized 
property scattered throughout the United States and 
its territories, including the Philippine Islands and 
Hawaii, consisting of industrial plants, such as chemi- 
cal and woolen mills, steamship lines, banks, land and 
cattle companies, salmon factories, mines of gold and 
silver, and other metals, and other miscellaneous in- 
dustrial plants, and thousands of parcels of real estate, 
securities, stocks and bends, and cash. 


* * * 


HE Alien Property Custodian is required by the 

’ Trading with the Enemy Act, to deposit all moneys 
coming into his hands in the Treasury of the United 
States, to be invested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in United States bonds or certificates of indebtedness. 
With respect to all other property, the Alien Property 
Custodian has all the powers of a common-law trustee, 
and the further power of management and sale under 
the direction of the President. All moneys or securities 
or properties are held to be disposed of as Congress 
shall direct. 


But the office of the Alien Property Custodian today 
is properly different in aims, principles, and practices 
from the organization which was put into operation 
during the opening year of the war. Like everything 

else organized at that time, it was essentially a war 
agency, with duties to perform which had a distinct 
bearing upon the military progress of the country. 


* * & 


Today, however, it is an agency of peace. The Alien 
Property Custodian recognizes the fact that the war 
is over, and that the United States no longer has any 
recognized enemies, and the property which this ¢ffice 
had held as enemy property is now being conserved 
for the benefit of those to whom Congress may direct 
its return. 


Because of this changed situation, the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian is no longer charged with the militant 
duty of depriving enemy nationals of their property, 


Copyright, 1927 


First Lieut. 
Corps, 
bird, Md., 

Capt. 


Air Corps Reserve, re- 
Edward Cc, 


Lieut. Perry Louis Shelley, Air 


Col. 


Service, 
mediate depot. 
First Lieut. 


Sydney David Berman, Air q 
Corps, 


relieved from further active 


Ronald Newman Schartle, 


Corps Reserve. relieved from further 
now at Seattle, 


Point airdrome. 
Lieut. Col. Hans 


Medical Ad- 
Corns, assigned to Carlisle, 
Pa., upon completion of present 
Schwieger, Medical | enworth, assigned 
Douglas, Utah. 

First Lieut. 
Medical Corps 
duty, 
pital, 


Pa., as- 
Kans. 
Rommey, 


Miler Quartermaster 


re- 


Washington, 
Walter 


for training. 

Columbus Best, 
Reserve, ordered to 
Seattle Quar- 
depot, Wash., for 


lery, 
Fort Sill, Okla., 
lery of the First 
Bliss, Tex. 
First Lieut. 
relieved from a 
| Corps Advanced 
Field, Tex., 
First 
Corps, 


Lieut. 


reporting to 
intermediate 


Infan- 
General Hospital, 
ordered to report to retiring 


James S. Wallingford, 
now at Fitzsimons 
Colo., 





Lieut. 
relieved 


Day Jewell, 
relieved from duty at Camp Hola- 
ordered to Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Jackson, 
instructor in Iilinois 
National Guard, with station at Danville, 
assigned to Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 

William B. Cowin, assigned to duty 
as general superintendent, Army Transport 
New Orleans Quartermaster inter- 


lieved from duty as 


Theodore J. 
relieved from further assignment at 
sand Point airdrome, Seattl>, 
to Crissy Field, San Francisco. H. 

Major H. C. Kress Muhlenberg, Air Corps, 
Wash., 


O. Olson, 
lieved from assignment as student at Com- 
mand ani General Staff School, 
38th 


Arnold William 
Reserve, ordered to active 
reporting at Letterman General Hos- 
San Francisco, 
Capt. Harry B. Berry, First Field Artil- 
relieved from present assignment at 
assigned to Field Artil- 
Cavalry 


Calif. 


Edmund C. 
signment 

Flying 
ordered to Brooks Field, Tex. 
William 


from detail as instructor 


but is, instead, the conscientious caretaker of the prop- 
erty already seized, to the end that it shall be care- 
fully preserved until provision is made for its final 


disposition. 

N ATURALLY, a considerable amount of property was 
~™ seized which, upon ascertainment of all the facts, 
could not properly be held by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian. This consisted of property belonging to non- 
resident aliens who had erroneously been classed as 
enemies. 


* * ~ 


It included the property of Americans and our 
allies, who had been resident in enemy territory at the 
declaration of war, and who were entitled to its return 
immediately they removed themselves from enemy 
territory. 

* * ‘~« 

With the signing of the Peace Treaty, many sections 
of enemy territory were either liberated or made a 
part of other nations, and Congress, by an amendment 
to the original Act, approved June 5, 1920, provided 
for the return to the residents of these areas, they no 
longer being classed as enemy aliens. This amend- 
ment also provided for the return of property to native- 
born American women who had acquired German or 
Austro-Hungarian citizenship by marriage to citizens 
of these countries prior to April 6, 1917, where the 
property which had been seized had been acquired by 
said women prior to January 1, 1917. This same 
amendment gave natural-born citizens of our allies 
the same rights as the native-born American women. 


No furtker provision for the return of this property 
was made by Congress until the passage of an amend- 
ment to the Trading with the Enemy Act on March 4, 
1923, which empowered the Custodian to return to 
citizens of Germany, Austria, and Hungary, a maxi- 
mum amount of $10,000, together with income and in- 
terest on the property retained in each trust, not to 
exceed $10,000 per annum. Because of these amend- 
ments to the Act, the most important part of the work 
of the office of the Alien Property Custodian in the 
past few years has been the consideration and allow- 
ance of claims for the release of the property author- 
ized returned by Congress. 

* * * 

T the same time, the great bulk of industries, in- 

come-producing real estate, securities, and other 
valuable interests retained by the Alien Property 
Custodian, are being carefully and successfully admin- 
istered by the Custodian’s organization. In some cases, 
because of changing economic conditions, it became 
apparent a shrinkage of value would occur if the prop- 
erty was continued in operation, and in these cases 
liquidation was brought about, and the proceeds in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds or other Government securities, 
but, of course, awaiting final direction of the Congress. 
In cases where an outright sale was considered ad- 
visable, these proceeds were also invested with the 
United States Treasury. 


Today, the office of the Alien Property Custodian, 
instead of having the aspect of a military agency of 
the American Government, has become in reality, a 
large trust company. Every effort is being made to 
take the same sort of care of all property which is now 
under his control as would be accorded to the property 
and interests of American citizens entrusted to any 
private trust company operating in the United States. 

* 

Industries are being successfully operated by Ameri- 
can directors appointed by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, income-producing real estate is being managed 
as advantageously as would be expected of the per- 
sonal agent of the owner, abiding the time when the 
Congress shall provide for its final disposition. Under 
the. present administration of the office, no property 
is sold unless it is distinctly to the advantage of the 
alien owner of same, and then only with the written 
assent of such owner, when it is possible to ascertain 
the owner and get into communication with such owner. 


On December 31, 1926, the date of the last annual 
report of the Alien Property Custodian, it was esti- 
mated that there had been filed with this office a total 
of 37,422 claims, of which 33,573 had been disposed 
of by this office and the office of the Attorney General. 
It is estimated that as of December 31, 1926, this office 
had returned to claimants, including income and interest 
payments, a total of $334,795,615.76, leaving a balance 
in the hands of the Custodian, as of that date, amount- 
ing to $260,207,451.80. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 3, George E. Zains, Assistant 
Director of the Adjudication Service, United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, will discuss the work 
of that service. 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


of Tennessee National Guard, 
ordered to Langley Field, Va. 


Quartermaster 


Infantry, re- 
Col. 


racks, Wash., assigned to 
General Staff with troops. 


duty 


meet at the headquarters 


Koenig, Air Area, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
posed of_the following mmebers: 
bert A. White, Judge Advocate; Col. 


Bradford, Infantry; Lieut. Col. 


Wash., ordered 


ordered to Sand 


D. France, Medical 
Ogilvie, 
Lopez, Infantry, recorder. 


Corps; 


Infantry, re- 


Fort Leav- 


Infantry, Fort | detailed as medical examiners 


Second Lieut. Edward Hastings Bowman, 
Air Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty 
for training at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Frank J. Morrow, 7th Infantry, re- 
lieved from further duty at Vancouver Bar- 
with the 


An Army retiring board is appointed to 
Kighth Corps 
at the call 
of the president of the board, to be com- 
Col. Her- 
James 
Joseph 
H. Barnard, Field Artillery; Major. Gerald 
Major Roy K. 
Medical Corps and Major Pascual 


Major Henry C. Michie, jr., Medical Corps 
and Major Charles L. Gandy, Medical Corps, 
and _ wit- 


nesses before the Army retiring board ap- 


Hackfield, | pointed to meet at-~ the 
Texas. 

Capt. Ralph C. 
from assignment to Cavalry School, 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Division, Fort 

as members of the court of inquiry 
Lynch, Air Corps, 
as student, Air 


School, Kelly 


Gen. Herbert O. Williams, 
Army; Col. 
lery Corps; 
Lieut. Col. 
Lieut. Col, 


United 


Col, Frank W. 
Charles H. Danforth, 
Walter O, Boswell; 


V. Andrews, Air 


headquarters of 
the Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, 


Thomas, Cavalry, relieved 
Fort 
Riley. Kansas, assigned to 6th Cavalry, Fort 


The following-named officers are detailed 
ap- 
pointed to meet at Fourth Corps Area: Brig. 
States 
Edward Carpenter, Coast Artil- 
Rowell, Infantry; 
Air Corps; 

Recorder, 


| Coello, 


The Post Office Department has just 
made public a list of post offices at which 
the four-year bonds of postmasters are 
renewable during the month of August. 
The post offices are located in various 
States throughout the country, Alaska 
| and Hawaii. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
| nouncement follows: 

Alabama—Alpine, Ashby, Equality, 
Fairford, Falco, Fayetteville, Graham, 
| Kymulga, Naftel, Steele and Union. 
Alaska—Hope and Rampart. 
Arizona—Dragoon and Heber.’ 
Arkansas—Beaver, Bluff City, 
| ville, Doylestown, Elizabeth, 
Farmington, Garnett, Genoa, Grider, 
Hartley, Jamestown, Kinton, Newnata, 
| Oark, Pitkin, Provo, Simpson, Snowball, 
Solo and Wooster. 

California—Alviso, Big Oak Flat, Con- 
cepcion, Forestville, Kernville, McCann, 
Michigan Bluff, Oleta, Pala, Pomins, 
Seeley, Shelter Cove and Temecula. 

Colorado—Blanca, Brodhead, Burdett, 
Naturita, Renaraye and Tarryall. 

Connecticut—Clarks Corner and Good- 
year. 


Buck- 
Estico, 


Paisley, Peoria, Sparkman and Sydney. 
Georgia—Arabi, Griswoldville, Plain- 


| ville and Robertstown. 


Hawaii—Keauhou. 
Illinois—Burgess, Chana, Cheneyville, 
Eleanor, Emerson, 
Janesville, Sawyerville, and Wing. 
Indiana—Florence, Harmony, 
land, Thayer and Wirt. 
Iowa—Bronson, Faulkner, Fernald, 
Galt, Saint Marys, Spragueville, Spring- 
brook, Vincent and Whitten. 
Kansas—America City, Ash Valley, 
Larkinburg, Moray, Morehead, Smolan, 


| Somerset Tasco and Williamstown. 


Kentucky—Aliceton, Burkhart, Coles- 
burg, Constantine, Dumas, Garrich, Gat- 
liff, Gausdale, Gearheart, 





| 





Nashville, 


Hannah, Harbor, Hiseville, Hostand 
Kelly, McCarr, New Concord, 
Richardsons Landing, Smith, Swampton, 
Thousandsticks, Tub, Whitewood, Wrig- 
ley and Yale. 
Louisiana—Bob, Chipola, 
nell, 
mit, Hazelwool, 


Clay, 


Holloway, Isabel, Lis- 
more, Lonepine, Naborton, Oscar, Pain- 
courtville, Pauline, Pine Prairie, Rex- 
mere, Reynolds, Sardis, Shongaloo, Star- 
hill and Welcome. 


Maine—Burkettville, Casco, Eaton, Jef- 


ferson, Keegan, Litchfield, North Brook- 


lin, Pleasant Island, Saint George, South | 


Jefferson, West Southport, and West Tre- 
mont. 

Maryland—Balnew, Choptank, Detour, 
Fluff, Highland Beach, Lusby and Randle 
Cliffs. 

Massachusetts—Charles River and Co- 
chesett. 

Michigan—Allenville, Altona, Clyde, 
Eagle Harbor, Eben Junction, Fergus, 
Gaines, Harbert, Hilliards, Ingleside, La- 
mont, Meropolitan, Orleans, Richville, 


| Sixlakes, Spencer and Trenary. 


Minnesota—Fairland, Felton Graff and 
Lastrup, Malcom, Marcy, Opstead, Ran- 
dolph, River, Rossburg, Simpson, Swan- 
burg and Tobique. 

Mississippi—Big Creek, Gholson, Hills- 
boro, Holmesville, Pope, Smithville Tip- 
lersville and Utica Institute. 

Missouri—Ardeola, Cottleville, Eob- 
son, Irena, Lixville, Longrun, Middle 
Brook, Pontiac, Safe, Solo, Stet, Strother, 
Wainwright and Wishart. 

Montana—Babb, Becket, Blackfoot, 
| Bowdoin, Bynum, Carbert, Craig, Epsie, 
| Laredo, Maddux, Oswego and Shriver. 

Nebraska—Angora, Burkett, Cherry, 
Curlew, Eldorado, Giles and Hickory. 

Nevada—Lower Rochester. 

New Hampshire—Cornish Flat, Gil- 
manton, Glencliffe and Rumney Depot. 

New Jersey—Haziet, Lanoka Harbor, 
Ogdensburg, Tennent and West Portal. 

New Mexico — Arabela, Chamisal, 
Jarales and Nimbres. 

New York—Beaver Meadow, Bellville, 
Cossayuna, East Creek, East Masonville, 
Fly Cleek, Linwood, Mount Lebanon, 
Raymondville, Shinnecock Hills, Wads- 
worth, Weverton and Woodland. 

North Carolina—Anatoen, Bald Moun- 
tain, Bosely, Cerro Gordo, Farmer, 
Grassy Creek, Henrico, Ponzer, Sneads 
Ferry, Valley and Wade. 

North Dakota — Brampton, Kermit, 
Krem, Wabek and Whitman. 

Ohio—Alledonia, Belel Valley, Free- 
dom Station, Lilly Chapel, McCuneville, 
Octa, Robyville, Rushtown, Saint Martin 
and Venice. 

Oklahoma—Avard, Braden, Delhi, Fos- 
ter, Hardesty, Kenefic, Leonard, Midwell, 
Muse, Wilkins and Wimer. 

Oregon — Anlauf, Bonita, Columbia 
and Durkee. . 

Pennsylvania—Beyer, Cito, Cly, Cum- 





bola, Jacobs Creek, Lees Cross Roads, 
Lickdale, Marsteller, New Boston, Rail- 
road, Ralphton, Rock Glen, Shenango, 
Treichlers and Williams Grove. 

Rhode Island—Shawamet. 

Porto Rico—Ceiba and San Lorenzo. 

South Carolina—Blenheim, Brookgreen, 
Cherokee, Crete and Pinopolis. 

South Dakota—Lodgepole and Loomis. 

Tennessee—Anderson,  Bigspring, 
Chaska, Denver, Flatcreek, Mountairy, 
Mt\ Vernon, Rugby, Stewart and Wells- 
ville. 

Texas—Adamsville, 
tonio, Dora, Eckert, Eldridge, Era, 
Gageby, Garcias, Geneview, Gunsight, 
Keenan, Kent, Laneville, Leona, Lytton 
Springs; Maryneal, Nugent, Ollie, Oran, 
Peniel, Pipecreek, Porterville, Rayburn, 


Batesville, Cres- 


Major William F. Pearson, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, vice Co]. Oren B. Meyer, 
Cavalry; Col. Melvile S, Jarvis, Infantry; 
Col. Andrew E. Williams, Cavalry; Col. 
Paul Giddings, Infantry; Col. Ernest E. 
Haskell, Infantry, and Capt. Edwin QO. 
Baker, Signal Corps, 

Major Lester D. Baker, Infantry, relieved 
from further assignment at Fourt Eustis, 
Va., ordered to temporary duty in the of- 
fice of the Assistant Chief of Etaff, thence 
to report to American Ambassador to Brazil 
for duty as military attache, 





Grantsburg, | 
| U. S. S. Omaha; to aide on Staff, Battleship 


Moore- | Divs. 


| Rec. 


; mand VF Sqdn. 6B, Aircraft Sqdns., 


Golden Pond, | 
| duty command U. S. 


Parrot, | 


| to Pres., 


Dar- | 
Esther, Golden Meadow, Hall Sum- | 


| Divs., 





Running Water, Sachse, San Felipe, 
Texla, Tokio, Travis, Utley, Winchester 
and Yarboro. 

Utah—Centerfield, Hanna, Henriville, 
Lasal, Mona, Park Valley, Spry, Stock- 
ton and Torrey. 

Vermont—Saint 
Warren. 

Virginia—Alum Ridge, Arcola, Bonny 
Blue, Bridges, Clear Brook, Copper Val- 
ley, Diggs, Dunavant, Havelock, High- 
.town, Honest, Lignum, Longshoal, Ma- 
son, Menchville, Nasbie, Nokomis, Pleas- 
ant Ridge, Stafford Store, Stony Point, 
Supply, Vernon Hill and Whitetop. 

Washington—Alameda, Ashford, Car- 
ley, Copalis Beach, Downs, Edison, El- 
topia, Glacier, Goodnoe Hills, Hall, 
Horse Heaven, Illahee, Kitsap, Kosmos, 


Albans Bay and 


| Loomis, Manchester, Milan, Moses Lake, 


Lordland, Orilla, Port Stanley, Seaview, 
Union and Wauconda. 

West Virginia—Arbovale,, Bebee, Bev- 
erly, Birch River, Blue Spring, Gem, 


| Kieffer, Lerona, Linwood, Loom, Mam- 


moth, Spring Gap, Stover, Victor, Wades- 
town and Weir. 

Wisconsin—Bay City, Brill, Elm 
Grove, McNaughton, Northfield, Perkins- 


‘ town and Rudolph. 
Florida—Artesia, Boyd, Indian Rocks, | 


Wyoming—Powder River and Reno- 


hill. 


: | Navy Orders | 


Lieut. Comdr. William I. Causey, jr., det. 
Batile Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert T. Darrow, 
Ord.; to U. S. S. Utah. 

Lieut. Comdr. John S. Farnsworth, det. 
VO Sqdn., 6S, Aircraft Sqdns., Sctg. Flt.; to 
Bks., Hampton Roads, Va 
Lieut. Comdr. Samuel R. Shumaker, det. 


Bu. Ord.; to Sqdn. Gun Officer, Mine Sqdn. 


det. Bu. 


1, Control Force. 


Lieut. Comdr. Frank D. Wagner, det. com- 


Battle 
Flt.; to Tactical and Gunnery Officer, Air- 
craft Sqdns., Battle Fit. 

Lieut. Comdr. Philip V. H. Weems, det. 
j S. Farquhar; to con- 
tinue treatment, San Diego, Calf., at the 
Naval Hospital. 

Lieut. on W. A. Campbell, det. aide 
Naval War College, Newport, R. L; 
to i and flag lieut. on staff, Battleship 
Div Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. Guy B. Hoover, det. U. S. S. Law- 
rence; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. Stanley A. Jones, det. Office Retg. 
and Inspr., New England and Eastern 
N. Y.; to Off. in Chg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lieut. Samuel E. Kenney, det. U. S. S. La 

Vallette; to Navy Yard, Puget Sound, 
Wash. 

Lieut. Wilbur M. Lockhart, det. U. S. S. 
Nevada; to U. S. S. Texas. 

Lieut. Joseph H. Soyfried, det. U. S. §. 
Breck; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William P. Davis, det. U. 


S. S. Gklahoma; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

Ensign Ashby J. Badger, det. U. S. §. 
Colorado; to resignation accepted August 
25, 1927. 

Ensign Francis L. Busey, det. U. S. 8. 
Nevada; toc. f. 0. U. S. S. Lexington. 

Ensign John P. Fitzsimmons, det. U. Ss. 
S. Nevada; to c. f. 0. U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Lieut. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter, det. Spe- 
cial Sevice Sqdn.; to aide and flag lieut. 
on Staff, of Rear Adm. David F. Sellers, 
Comdr., Special Service Sqdn. 

Ensign Ernest J. Davis, det. U. S. S. 
Wright; to U. S. S. Case. 

Ensign Willard K. Goodney, det. U. S. S. 
Nevada; to U. S. S. New York. 

Ensign Frederic A. Graf, det. U. S. 
Florida; to U. S, S. Sharkey. 

Ensign Samuel G. Kelly, det. U. S. 
Litchfield; to sick leave, two om? 

Ensign Bernard FE. oe det. U. 
Nevada; to c. f. o. U. Ss. rete” 

Ensign Charles 0. Fa 4 det. U. 
Nevada; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Saratoga. 

Ensign Frank O’Berine, det. 
Nevada; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Lexington. 

Ensign Morgan Redfield, det. U. S. 
Nevada; to c. f. o. U. S, S. Saratoga. 

Ensign James N. Shofner, det. U. S 
Somers; to U. S. S. J. F. Burns.. 

Comdr. Herbert L. Kelley (M. C.), det. 
Rec. Bks.; Hampton Roads, Va.; to Nav. 
Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Comdr, Edwin Petersoh (M. C.), 
det. Rec. Bks., Hampton Roads, Va.; to 
Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. Comdr. Hillard L. Weer (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Cleveland; to Rec. Bks., 


Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lieut. DeWitt T. Hunter (M. C.), det. 
Marine Expeditionary Brigade, Managua, 
Nicaragua; to U. S. S. Cleveland. 

Lieut. (j. g). Walter F. James (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif.; to U. 
8S. S. Maryland. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John M. Woodward (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Maryland; to Navy Yard, 
Puget Sound, Wash. 

Lieut. Hugh R. Alexander (D. C.), det. 
First Brigade, U. S. Marines, Port au 
Prince, Haiti; to Rec. Bks., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Lieut. Comdr. Harry W. Rusk (S. C.), 
add’l duty as disbursing officer, U. S. 3 
Rigel. 

ae William Jasper Smith (S. C.), det. 

S. S. Rigel; to continue treat., Nav. 
Hose, San Diego, Calif. 

Lieut. Richmond K. Kelly (C. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, New York, N. Y.; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. Ralph E. (C. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, to Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Frederick W. pennerte, jr. 
(C. C.), det. Bu. Aero; to c. f. o. U.S. S, 
Saratoga. 

Lieut. Robert L. McClellan (C. E. C.), det. 
Navy Yard, New York; to Navy Yard, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Lieut. Alexander Martin, jr. (C. E .C.), 
det. Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.; to Navy 
Yard, Charleston, S. C. 

Ch. Bosn. Charles A. Leonard, det. Navy 
Yard, Pear! Harbor, T. H.; to U. S. S, 
Algerma. ‘ 

Ch. Bosn. Frederick P. Uhlig, det. Nav, 
Trng. Sta., Newport, R. I; to U. S. 8, 
Salinas. 

Ch. Bosn. James F. Dillard, det. U. S. 8. 
Salinas; to Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Bosn. Russell L. Kaotzel, det. command 
Subm. Chasers 185 and 192; to Asiatie 
Station. 

Ch. Gun. Oscar E, Anderson, det. 
Yard, New York; to U. S. 8S. Argonne. 

Mach. William P. Hart, orders issued to 
Comdr. in Chief, Asiatic Flt., modified, 
To duty U. S. S. Trenton. 

Mach. Hugh L. Shaw, orders issued by 
Comdr. in Chief, Trenton, Asiatic Fit., 
modified. To duty U. S. S. Argonne. 

Ch. El. Joseph M. Anderson, det. Subm, 
Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to U. S. S, 


Argonne, 
Howard A. Booth, det. U. 8, 


Ch. Rad. El. 
S. West Virginia; to Nav. Trng. Sta., 
Gill, 


San Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Pharm. Joseph C. 
proceed via commn. transp. 

Ch. Carp. Otto Meobius, det. U. §. &, 
Rige:; to Asiatic Station. 

Ch, Pay Clk, Ted B. Daly, det. U. S. 8, 
Antares; to Ree. Bks., Hampton Roads, 
Virginia. 

Ch. Pay Clk, Frank R. Tuck, det. U. §. 3, 
Galveston; to U.S. S. Bridge. 

Pay Clk. James FE. Shea, det. U. S. §, 
Bridge; to Rec. Ship, Boston, Mass, 


McShane 
Boston, Mass.; 


Navy 


authorized 
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Scientific Leadership Advocated me 
To Improve Condition of Farmers 


Index of Farm Prices 
Declined During July 


| Study Made to Learn 
Extent of Damage 


By Cotton Insects. 


Prospects Outlined 
For Ore Production 
In New Mexico Area 


Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on August 1, 1927 | 


announced on August 1 by the Depart- 
| Compiled by Market News Service, Bureau of = ° P 


’ : : e ° ° : ment of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. Boll Weevil Infestation in [Continued from page 1.] The full text of b: enmmneie Sone 


A reductéon of six points in the gen- 
eral index number for farm prices for 
July, as compared with July, 1926, was 


Mr. Jardine Suggests Raising Standard of Living to 
Check Movement to Cities. / 


Continued Output in Mogol- 


lon District Dependent 
Upon New Discoveries 
At Greater Depths. 


Prospects for continued production 


in the gold and silver fields of the Mogol- | 


lon mining district, New Mexico, lie in 
the discovery of new ore bodies at a 


greater depth in the older mines, or in 
Wiscoveries in veins not hitherto pro- 


ductive or previously condemned as un- 


promising, says the Geological Survey, | 


Department of the Interior, in a state- 
ment made public on July 50. 

“There is no inherent reason- why 
hypogene ore bodies of workable grade 
should not exist at a greater depth 
than has yet been reached, but there 
is no direct evidence pointing to their 
existence,” the Survey states. Further 


exploration, at moderate depth, of veins_ 


whose outcrops are unpromising may re- 
veal new ore bodies similar to that now 
being developed on what is known as 
the Ida May vein, according to the 
statement. 


lows: 

The name Mogollon is probably de- 
rived from Juan Ignacio Flores Mogollon, 
governor and captain general in 1712 of 
the vast and indefinite territory then in- 
cluded under the name New Mexico. As 
in other mining camps of the Southwest, 


there are legends of lost Spanish mines, | 


but it is doubtful if the Spanish explora- 
tion and control reached into this wild 
region, which remained a stronghold of 


the Apaches until within the memory of 
| to a half lower than on July 30. 
| rivals increased at Chicago and 


men now living. 
The first permanent settlement of the 


valley region began in 1868, and the set- | 


tlements gradually pushed up the valley 
of San Francisco River. Constant Indian 


warfare was the rule, and it was not | 
| sas City. 


until 1885 that life and property were at 
all secure. 
Discovered by Army Sergeant. 
The credit of the discovery of the min- 
ing district belongs to Sergeant James 
Cooney, of the Eighth Cavalry. Sergeant 


Cooney had been in charge of a scout- | 
| tendency of the market. 
| tinue to indicate a rather serious cotton 
| crop situation in India, where very ex- 


ing expedition that had penetrated the 
Mogollon Mountains and had observed 
the prominent vein outcrops of the re- 
gion. In the fall of 1875, his enlistment 
having expired, he revisited the district 
and located claims that were afterwards 
developed into the Cooney mine, one of 
the most famous of the district. 
troubles prevented Cooney and his little 
band of associates from doing any regu- 
lar development work for some time, and 
it was not until 1879 that the first ore 
was shipped. 

The valley settlements were almost 
wiped out in the attack by Victorio and 
his Apaches in 1880, and Cooney was 
killed while assisting in the defense of 
the little settlement of Alma. It was not 
until after the repulse of Geronimo’s 
raiders in 1885 that the Apache danger 
ceased to be acute and mining develdop- 
ment could really begin. The last Indian 
fighting in the region was the raid of 
Apache Kid and his followers in 1906. 

Aided by Cyanide Process. 

After the menace of Indian attack 

ceased to be acute mining proceeded 


rapidly, and Graton estimates that prior 


to 1905 the total production was about 
$5,000,000 in copper, silver, and gold. 
The mines first developed were those 
of the veins that®crop out in the valley 
of Mineral Creek, particularly the Coo- 
ney mine, and attention was first con- 
fined to the small surface patches of rich 
oxidized ore. The first mines of the 
silver-bearing sulphide group developed 
were the Maud S. and Deep Down, in 
the canyon of Silver Creek below the 
town of Mogollon. The development of 


the cyanide process aided the exploita- | 


tion of the silver ores, and the center 
of mining activity shifted southward 
from Cooney, whick is now deserted, to 
Mogollon. 

As the richer surface ores were ex- 

hausted larger operations became tht 
.vule, and a gradual consolidation of min- 
ing properties took place. In 1924 the 
major part of the district was owned, 
held under option, or operated under 
lease by the Mogollon Mines Co. 
Output Declines Since 1914. 

The largest annual tonnage was mined 
in 1914, and since that time the output 
has declined, slowly at first but more 
rapidly since 1917, owing partly to the 
exhaustion of several of the larger ore 
bodies without compensating discoveries 
of new ore and partly to the fatt that 
even the higher average price of silver 
did not cover the great increase in costs. 
The larger mines are now nearing ex- 


haustion of the known ore bodies, and 
uyless discoeries are made at greater 


depth, the future production will come 
from minor veins not yet thoroughly de- 
veloped. 


Lack of adequate transportation fa- | 


cilities has always hindered the develop- 
men} of the district. 


very wet weather, and up to a short 
time ago it was not unusual for the 
district to be isolated for weeks at a 
time. 

Recent improvements, however, have 
rendered the district accessible through- 
out the year. A road is under construc- 
tion across the range to Magdalena, and 
another road connects the district with 
Clifton, Ariz. At different times there 
have been projects for the construction 
of a railroad up the San Francisco Val- 
ley. 

Several of the mines that were for- 
merly large producers, such as_ the 
Cooney, Maud §., and Deep Down, have 
been closed for many years. 
those still in operation, the Little Fan- 
ney and the three mines on the Last 
Chance-Confidence vein, have nearly ex- 


| barely steady. 
| sidered pessimistic. 
The full text of the statement fol- 
| nearly July 30 quotations but the lower 
| grades ruled easier. 





| ting weakness in cash quotations. 
| mand was quiet at Minneapolis 


Indian. 





The road from | 
Silver City, although greatly improved | 
in recent years, particularly by the con- | 
struction of a bridge across Gila River | 
in 1915, was formerly impassable in | 





oS *e : . 
Most of | ore bodies at greater depth in the older 


Grain markets were fairly steady with 
only small fluctuations August 1. Wheat 


| futures were influenced upwards by rust | 
| news from the Northwest but this was 


offset by private crop estimates of good 
outturns, together with a gubstantial in- 
crease in commercial stocks. Demand 
for cash wheat ruled quie. at Minneapolis 
and hard wheat at Kansas City was 
quoted half a cent higher to a cent/ lower 
with good milling quality in best de- 
mand. Soft winter wheat was unchanged 
“6 1% cents a bushel lower at Kansas 
City. Wheat sales at Chicago averaged 


about half a bent under the July 30 quo- | 
| tations. | 
| neapolis was quoted at $1.39@$1.56. No. 


No. 1 dark northern at Min- 


2 hard winter sold mostly at $1.28@$1.53 
per bushel at Kansas City and at $1.36 
at Chicago. No. 2 red winter sales cen- 


tered at $1.36 at Chicago and $1.33 at | 


Kansas City. 

Corn made fractional gains in the 
futures market but cash prices were 
Crop reports were con- 
Reeeipts increased 
at Chicago where best grades sold at 


Quotations were 
slightly lower at Minneapolis and Kan- 
sas City. No. 3 yellow sold at $1.02% 
@$1.03% at Chicago; at $1.00@$1.01 


| at Kansas City, and $1.0114@$1.02% at 


Minneapolis. 

Oats averaged about steady with 
strength in the futures market offset- 
De- 
and 
prices at Kansas City were unchanged 
Ar- 
pre- 
miums declined slightly. No. 3 white oats 
at Chicago were quoted at 4112@44 
cents a bushel; at 4154@41%'% cents at 
Minneapolis and at 45@49 cents at Kan- 


Cotton. 


Cotton prices August 1 opened at 


slight advances, but final quotations were 
| but little changed, compared with those 


of July 30. Further liquidation of longs 
was held partly responsible for the lower 
Reports con- 


cessive rains have recently occurred. 
Some réports indicated a renewed de- 
mand for old-crop premium staple cot- 
tons, with also a rather brisk inquiry for 
new crop shipments of premium staple 
cottons, but with actual business trans- 
acted limited, due to the high prices re- 
ported asked by sellers of these cottons. 

On August 8, at 11 o’clock standard 


time, the Department of Agriculture will | 
| issue a condition report as of August 1, | 
together with the probable 1927 produc- | 


tion, which reports are awaited with keen 


| interest by the trade. 


Exports August 1, 8,Q05 bales, com- 
pared with 5,823 bales on the correspond- 
ing day in 1926. 

On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts declined 2 
points at 18.27 cents and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange they declined 
6 points, closing at 18.15 cents. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade October futures 
declined 4 points at 18.23 cents. 


Sales of spot cotton in 10 markets 


August 1, 5;276 bales, and on the cor- | 
| responding day last season, 6,383 bales. 


Average price of middling spot cotton in 
10 markets, 17.58 cents per pound, com- 
pared with 18.32 cents on the same day 
last year. 

A decreased use of foreign mohair is 


indicated by the statistics of the with- | 


drawals from bonded warehouses in the 
Massachusetts customs district. The to- 
tal withdrawals during July of this year 
was 455,000 pounds as compared with 
750,000 pounds during the same .month 
a year ago. 


of last year. 
end of July this year withdrawals 
amounted to 3,866,000 pounds as against 
3,687,000 pounds for the corresponding 
period of last year. 
Butter. 

Pressure to sell met with little re- 
sistance and the New York butter mar- 
ket declined half cent. At decline trade 


| was slow with dealers generally free 


sellers. Market closed about steady with 
under tone easy and unsettled. No 
speculative demand in evidence. Medium 
grades easy and undergrades firm. Car 
market steady at listed prices with de- 


| mand only fair. 


Wholesale prices of fresh creamery 
butter at New York were: 92 score, 


Slaughter cattle, calves and vealers: 
Steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.), good and choice 


Steers (1,100 lbs. down), good and choice 


Steers, medium and common (all weights) 
Heifers, food and choice : 
lleifers, common and medium 
Vealers, good and choice 

Deeder and stocker, cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers, common and medium 


Heavy weight (250-850 !bs.), medium, good and choice 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, good and choic: 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium and choice. . 
Light lights (130-160 Ibs.), medium and choice... 


Packing sows, rough and smocth 


Slaughter pigs (90-160 lhs.), medium, good and choice 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from 
Sheep. 


| ican cheese at New York weve: 


| City 


| earlier. 


Total withdrawals for the | 
year to date, however, are slightly ahead | 
From January 1 to the | 





4014 ] $13 to $13.25. 
—_—_——~¥ tions follow: 
Cattle. 


cents; 91 score, 391% cents; 90 score, 39%4 
cents. 
Cheese. 

The New York cheese market was quiet 
August 1, there being very little buying 
interest. All styles continue in firm posi- 
tion because of replacement costs. 

Wholesale prices of No. 1 fresh Amer- 
Flats, 
24% to 25% cents; Single ake, 241% 
to 25 cents; Young Americar, ‘42 to 25 
cents. 

Fruits and Vegetables. 

Peach market stronger in New York 
August 1. Cantaloupes about 
New York lettuce slightly 
weaker; California stock slightly 
stronger. Onions weak. Watermelons 
and potatoes about steady. 

Cantaloupes: Arizona Salmon Tints, stand- 
ards 36s and 45s ‘ ; $2.75@3.25 
California Salmon Tints, standards 46s and 
45s i. re ' ‘ . .$3.50@4.00 
California Honey Balls, standards 36s and 

OS 6. cuss ; se cecc es -GuelU@aeo 

California Honey Dews, standard crates. 
$1.25@1.75 
Lettuc: New York, Big Boston Type, 2 

‘dozen crates . ss $2.00@2.50 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates, 

best, mostly 3% $6.00@6.50 
Onions: New York, Orange County, Yellows 

and Reds, sacked, per 100 pounds, 
$2.00@2.25 
Massachusetts, Yellow varieties, sacked, per 

100 pounds edger ne cnt $1.75@2.00 
New Jersey, Yellow varieties, bushel ham- 

pers .. : . $1.00@1.50 
Peaches: Six-basket carriers, North Caro- 

lina Elbertas, medium to large. 
* $3.75@4.25 
North Carolina Hales, large size. 
$4.50@4.75 
New Jersey Carmans, medium to large. 
$1.50@2.00 
Georgia, storage stock, Elbertas, medium to 
large \ $2.75@3.25 
Potatoes: Cloth-top, stave barrels, East 

Shore, Virginia, and East Shore, Mary- 

land, Cobblers . .$2.00@2.50 
New Jersey, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks. 

$2.00@2.15 


steady. 


| Long Island, Cobblers, 150-pound sacks. 


2.00@2.50 

Watermelons: Bulk, per car, Georgia and 

South Carolina, Tom Watsons, 24-30 

pound average $210@340 
Meats. 

The New York wholesale market on 


| fresh western dressed meat was gen- 


erally steady to higher when compared 
with July 29 and July 25. Steer beef and 
veal were steady to $1 higher than last 
week, cow beef steady, lamb steady with 
Friday and $1 to $2 higher than a week 
Mutton was about $1 higher 
than July 29 but unchanged as compared 
with July 25. Pork loins were around 
$1 higher than July 29 or $1 to $2 higher 
than July, 25 with shoulder pork cuts 
steady to $1 higher than last week. Re- 
ceipts were barely moderate to normal 
and demand ranged from only fair to 
good, > 
Livestock. 

Chicago receipts were estimated at 
20,000 cattle, 2,000 calves, 46,000 hogs, 
and 17,000 sheep. 

The hog market closed genérally 5 to 
10 cents higher than July 30 on finished 
lightweights, but weight averages from 
250 pounds up were uneven, and sold 
mostly 10 to 15 cents lower. Packing 
sows shared the late decline; top on 
light hogs was $11.10, with numerous 
sales at that price. Bulk of 160 to 200 
pound averages brought $10.75 to $11, 
most 250 to 300 pound butchers $9 to $10, 
and heavier hogs ranging upward to 400 
pounds or more brought $8.60 to $9. 
Most packing sows realized $7.60 to $8. 
Shippers took approximately 11,000 head, 
and the estimated holdover for August 
2 trade was 15,000. 

In the cattle trade heavy slaughter 


| steers sold 25 cents lower and were dull 


after decline. Long yearlings were ac- 
tive and strong early but closed weak. 
All light cattle were well sold out but 
a moderate supply of heavy and me- 
dium weight steers was left unsold. Best 


| heavy steers brought $14.40 and best | 
long yearlings $13.75. Grain fed cows | 


and heifers were steady, grassy kinds 
dull. Vealers were mostly 50 cents 
lower, selling largely at $13 to packers, 
while outsiders paid up to $14. Light 
grassy and short fed steers sold to 


killers and to stocker and feeder dealers | 
| July 19. 


were mostly unchanged. 

The fat lamb market closed fully 25 
cents lower than July 29 close or 25 
to 50 cents lower than early Friday, 
sorts considered. Bulk of 75 to 82-pound 
range lambs sorted from 5 to 20 per 
cent sold at $13.75 to $14. Best feed- 


ing lambs were held around $13.50 late. | : 
| began emerging July 8. 
that fields will be generally infested by | 


Sheep were steady, better grades of na- 
tive ewes selling from $6 toe $7. Feeding 
lambs were unchanged, choice light- 
weights being scarce, but the bulk of 
good medium weights were eligible for 
August 1 closing quota- 


Chicago Kansas City 

$11.00@$14.00 $10.00@$13.85 
10.65@ 14,00 9.75@ 13.00 
7.00@ 13.90 6.25@ 10.50 
8.50@ 12.75 $.50@ 12.50 
6.75@ 9.85 625@ 9,25 


12.50@ 14.00 10.50@) 12.50 


9.50 
8.50 


8.25@ 
6.50 


8.00@ 
5.75@ 


10.00 
8.50 
8.75@ 
9.30@ 
9.75a 
9.35a 
7.25@ 8.50 
9.00@ 10.60 

above quotations.) 


10.00 
11.10 
11.10 
11.00 


8.80@ 
9.758@ 
10.20@ 
10.104@ 
7.354 
9.50@ 


10.10 
10.65 
10.65 
10.65 

8.15 
10.00 


Slaughter sheep and lambs: Lambs, good and choice (84 


lbs. down)... a ; Sai 
All weights (cull and common) 
Ewes, medium to choice 


hausted the known ore bodies. In 1924 
only the South Alpine and Ida May 
mines were developing new ore bodies, 
and these appear to be much smaller 
than those formerly mined in the Last 
Chance and Fanney mines. 
New Discoveries Necessary. 

The only prospect of a continued im- 
portant production seems to be, there- 
fore, either in the discovery of new 


mines or in discoveries in veins hitherto 
productive or previously condemned as 
unpromising, either in the present pro- 


13.00@ 14.00 
9.00@ 12.00 
4.00@ 7.25 


4.20 


11.50@ 12.25 


12,50@ 13.75 
8.00@ 11.50 
4.25@ 6.60 


ductive portion of the district or in the 
area east of the Queen vein. 
Although the present ore bodies have 
been definitely bottomed, the water level 
has not yet been reached, and there is 
aboundant evidence of oxidation to the 
greatest depth yet attained in mining 
in the barren zone below the ore bodies. 
It may therefore be possible that at or 


a zone of silver entichment and that the 
present ore bodies are perched. remnants 


[Continued on Page 12, Column ZJ 
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Some Parts of South Found 
to Range Up to 51 
Per Cent. 


A cooperative report covering cotton 
insects in the South for the season of 


aver Wee coe eee ee ee | actual possession of farms from a year 


reau of Entomology, Department of 


Agriculture. 


The report covers the infestation by | 


cotton boll weevils, the extent of the 
area affected, and the efforts that are 
being made to eradicate them, chiefly 
by applications of poison dust. 

The full text of the announcement by 
the Department -follows: 

The following, which is the ninth of 
the series of reports being issued semi- 
monthly for the season of 1927, includes 
sueh reports as are available on cotton 
insects in the field. 

College Station, Texas.—F. L. Thomas. 
July 21. Boll-weevil dusting by airplane 
is still going on in the Br&zos Bottom, 
some plantations just beginning to re- 
ceive the first application. Infestation 
at 50 points averaged 16 per cent. 

Examinations Made in Texas. 

K. P. Ewing. July 13. In the vicinity 
of Tyler, Tex., a total of 1,000 squares 
were examined in five fields. The 
weevil infestation ranged from five to 
27 per cent, and the average was 15 
per cent. At Wills Point, Tex., a total 
of 1,200 squares were examined in five 
fields. 
to 9.5 per cent, the average being 4.1 
per cent. 
1,400 squares were examined in 
fields. The range of infestation 
from 1 to 7.6 per cent, the average 
being 3.8 per cent. 

Baton Rouge, La. 
14. 
tral and southern parts of the State 
seems to be decidedly “spotted” as we 
anticipated that it would be on account 
of cotton leaf worm stripping condi- 
tions last fall. At Baton Rouge the in- 
festation is generally low but is high 
in certain small areas close to favorable 
weevil hibernation shelter. Three ap- 
plications of dust have already been 
given on the station cut and dusting 
seems to be increasing generally among 
the planters in the southern part of 
the State. 

Tallulah, La. From July 11 to 16 
square examinations were made in seven 
fields of old cotton, an average infes- 
tation of 19.5. per cent being found. 
The range was from 2.0 to 51.0 per 
cent. 

A. and M. College, Miss. Mississippi 
State Plant Boards July 18. Boll 
weevils in Mississippi are nearly four 
times as numerous now as at this time 
last year, and poisoning is needed in 
nearly every hill country from the Ten- 
nessee line to the Gulf, declares the 
State Plant Board in reporting investi- 
gations by its inspectors on 95 farms in 
22 counties during the past week. 
Weevils were present in every county 
with an average infestation of over 11 
per cent on all the farms examined, 
as compared with an average of only 
3 per cent on this date last year. 


W. E. Hinds. July 


Weevils Multiply in Alabama. 
Auburn, Ala. J. M. Robinson. 
the first half of July the boll weevil mul- 
tiplied in large numbers. Out of 23,735 


squares examined on all the experimental ; 


plats 4,903 were punctured. The in- 
festation in all plats averaged 17.2 per 


i cent. Of the 7,450 squares examined dur- | 
ing the week of July 11 to 16, 1,438 were | 


punctured. This gives an infestation of 
19.3 per cent. The infestation of boll 


weevils is increasing gradually on the ! 


test plats here at Auburn. 

Florence, S.C. E. W. Dunnam. July 
16. From July 11 to 15 infestation rec- 
ords were made on 12 plantations in the 
vicinity of Florence, S.-C. The average 
was found to be 15.47 per cent. 

Clemson College, S. C. C. 0. Eddy. 
Boll-weevil infestation in the 
Piedmont section of South Carolina is 
light and scattered. 


Raleigh, N. C. R. W. Leiby. July 15. 


The weevil is quite active in the southern 
In many fields | 
from four to ten squares are punctured | 


counties of the State. 


on many stalks. Pirst-generation weevils 


July 25 to the point where control by 


coastal plain and lower Piedmont sec- 
tions infestation is not so severe at 
present. 

Few Hoppers Found. 

Dalas, Tex. K. P. Ewing. July 13. 
Very few cotton hoppers were found in 
cotton at Dallas, Tyler, or Wills Point, 
Tex. Practically no damage has oc- 
curred at any of the points, and only a 
scattering few specimens have 
taken from cotton by sweepings. 

Baton Rouge, La. W. E. Hinds. July 
14. No complaints as yet from cotton 
flea hoppers in this section. ° 

Auburn, Ala. J. M. Robinson. July 15. 
Th cotton flea hopper has not appeared 
in large numbers this year. 

Florence, S. C. E. W. Duncan. July 
15. No complaints of cotton flea hop- 
per damage have been received. 

Clemson College, S. C. C. O. Eddy. 
July 19. Cotton flea hoppers are devel- 
oping in moderate numbers on croton. 
Very few are to be found on cotton and 
injury is negligible. Evening prim- 
rose is maturing and dying rapidly. 

Raleigh, N. C. R. W. Leiby. July 
15. The cotton flea hopper is not in- 
jurious al present, 

e Leaf-Worm Present. 

F, L, Thomas. 
The leaf-worm infestation this 


been 


Coliege Station, Tex s, 
July 19, 


| year seems to be quite different than 
near the present water level there exists | 


from 
result 
afew in- 
counties re- 


usual, definite records coming 
widely separated localities as a 
the occurr-nce of only 
dividuals. The following 





| to cities. 
| on the farm those men and women who 


as ; |_know rural life, who love it, and who 
The infestation ranged from 2 | 


At Dallas, Tex., a total of | 


five | 
was | 


| advantage. 





During | 





| stantial supporter. 
It now appears | 








from and 

| are coming in faster and earlier than 
porting presence of worms or a worm or | last year, 

. t 


cates that 84 per cent of the farmers 
who moved to towns between 1917 and 
1926 owned their farms at the time the 
change was made. 
these farms were mortgaged. 
lies included in this survey has lived 


| from one to more than 40 years on the 


farms from which they moved. Those 
who were classed as owners had been in 


to more than half a century. The ma- 
jority of the farmers included in the 
survey operated over 
More than half of the farmers 
under 50 years of age. 

They gave as their reasons for leaving 


were 


the farms: Economic, 37.8 per cent; old | 


age and physical disabilities, 25.2 per 
cent; opportunity to give children better 
schooling, 10.9 per cent; because of hav- 
ing achieved a competency, 2.5 per cent; 
in order to let son have farm, 1.8 per 
cent; all other reasons, 21.8 per cent. 
Movement Described 


| As Being Healthy 


A certain part of this movement is 


| due to the natural long-time adjustmeng 


which will always go on between indus- 
trial and agricultural activities and 
methods of earning a livelihood. It is a 
healthy movement. It need not operate 
to the disadvantage of agriculture. 

So long as we have adequate produc- 


numerically the movement from farms 
Rather, our problem is to keep 


can contribute substantially to its devel- 
opment. 

Many of the factors which tend to 
make the farm seem less attractive than 
the city can be controlled. 
great deal to say in the past, and I 


its proper share of our national income. 
It is obvious that many people do leave 
the farms because they feel they can 


|; make the move to their own economic 
economic aspects of | 


The 
farming have been so thoroughly and 
sincerely studied that from all our ef- 


| forts must come some sound solution to 


the problem of making the economic re- 
ward of rural endeavor as great as that 
of city endeavor. 

Indeed, progress is being made. We 
have come a long way since the worst 
depression of 1921. 
to this improved economic situation is 
the growing tendency of farmers to han- 
dle their business in a cooperative way. 
Last year more than one-fifth of all ag- 
ricultural products were marketed co- 
operatively. This, in itself, is a genuine 
sign of progress in rural life, for what 


the farmers accomplish through coopera- | 


tion is a permanent contribution to bet- 
ter farm conditions. In order that co- 
operative action may gain in volume and 
effect, it is necessary that we train our 
rural population in its fundamental prin- 
ciples. Happily, this is being done to 
a large extent in our colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. I believe the instruction 
should be extended to our elementary 
schools. All this education and develop- 
ment will lead to a more stable and equi- 
table farm income and at the same time 
will, by’ reason of its opportunities for 
leadership and service, stimulate men of 
ability and vision to remain in the 
country. 


Many Found to Move 
To Benefit Children 


Obviously, however, many of those who 
leave the farms—and not a few of them 
are highly competent—are moving to 
town to give their children and them- 
selves the benefits of the city’s standard 


| of living. What happens when a fairly 


well-to-do farmer moves to the city? 
He either sells his farm or places a 
tenant in charge. If the latter occurs, 
the farm must then support two families. 
The new man, as a general rule, has his 
fortune to make out of the soil. The 


| prosperous farmer takes to the city with 


him his years of experience and educa- 
tion in business-like farming, his wealth 
which was produced on the land, and his 
desire to live a more comfortable life. 
The rural neighborhood, school, club, 
church, and local government lose a sub- 
Even if he retains 
ownership of the farm, his income from 
the land is usually spent in the city. 


| Should he sell the farm outright, that 
poisoning will be advisable. In the upper | 


wealth goes to build up the city and its 
business. By remaining on the farm, 
the fairly well-to-do man could do much 
to raise the standard of living in his 
community. In moving to the city, he 
enters an entirely, new environment with 
a good chance of being a misfit in the 
new surroundings. , 
Only a month ago I visited farms in 
Kansas. For 20 years Mr. Taylor and 
his family have lived on a 160-acre piece 
of land in the central part of the State. 
Taylor himself has retired; but he con- 


tinues to live on the farm; his sons are | 


in charge of its actual operation. The 
farm home has a small, but good library. 
Theye are a fireplace, a radio, and a 
piano. Shrubs and trees shade and 
beautify the home. The house, pump 


moth; Nueces, Live Oak, Bastrop, Travis, 
Burleson, Robertson, Hill, and Grimes. 

Tallluh, La. July 26. Leaf Worms 
are defo'‘ating cotton in scattering areas 
in Texas to the northern boundary and 
in northwestern Louisiana. 

Baton Rouge, La. W. E. Hinds, July 
14. I have no positive evidence of leaf- 
worm occurrence but we have heard 
rumors of such occurrence between Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans. Several com- 
plaints of red spiders causing a rusty 
appearance on cotton foliage have been 
received and some sulphur dusting has 
been done for this pest.“ Raleigh, N.C. R. 
W. Leiby, July 15. 
the red spider 


are spotted 


No doubt many of | 
The fami- 


100 acres each. | 





| happy 





| towns. 
shall have more to say in the future, | 
| regarding the necessity of gaining for 


Boll-weevil occurrence in the cen- | agriculture its proper economic status— 


| tional life. 


E tiall lated ; 
ee ees | and richer rural life, if we are to make 








| 21. 


| fact 


house, and barn are equipped with elec- 
tricity. There is running water in the 
house. Mr. Taylor has even laid out a 
nine-hole golf course on a hilly section 
of his land; that particular piece of 
Tand is grazed by sheep. All that Mn 
Taylor and his family have was made 
from the land. That wealth has been 
invested right at home. His family is 
benefited. The entire community is bene- 
fited. 

Just across the road is another farm. 


Its soil is as rich and as productive as‘ 
| Mr. Taylor’s farm. 


Ten years ago its 
owner felt that he had sufficient money 
to move to town. He placed a tenant in 
charge. ‘Today the foundation on that 
farm home is rotting. Therg are few 
trees and no shrubs. The lands produces 
bountifully, but the income seeps to the 
city. Ten years ago the farm offered 
better living conditions than it does 
today. 

The perennial loss of surplus wealth is 
one of the outstanding causes of a 
barren country life. Amazingly slow of 
accumulation, surplus wealth can do 
much when wisely utilized. Surplus 


wealth in a nation is the means of cul- | 


ture, civilization. 


I want to emphasize that included 


| among the people who are moving from 


the farms are many who could readily re- 


s a uc- ' main, who could make a real contribution 
tion, our main interest is not in reducing | 


to rural life, and who would be genuinely 
in a ood rural environment. 
These people are leaving the country 
partly . because we are not emphasiz- 
ing in a big enough way the real ad- 


vantages of rural life, partly because we | 


have not made the American country- 
sible what we ought to make it. We too 


| often think of the open country merely 
I have had a | 


as trade territory tributary to cities and 
We have no* enough concern 
with it as a living element in our na- 
We go on diaining the coun- 
try, the source of much of our spiritual 
as vell as 
are putting very little back. 

Manifestly we are not so much con- 
cerned with what has occurred in the 
past—except for the lessons it has taught 
us—as we are in the prospects for the 


| immediate future and the distant future. 


Certainly the farmer wants culture for 
his family, education, recreation,’ enter- 


| tainment, health facilities close at hand, 


art in public buildings, comfort and 
beauty in homes. The farmer, poor or 
prosperous, wants these things. 

As I see it, if we are to develop a fuller 


farm life and the farm home sufficiently 
attractive to keep the best farmers in 
the rural committees, we must pay more 
attention to the technical principles of 
rural consumption. That is to say, we 
must assist the rural communities to 
achieve the highest possible standard of 
living on their income. It will be to the 
distinct advantage of every individual 
and to the American nation as a whole 
to achieve efficiency in rural consump- 
tion. 


Government Aid Given 


For Education 
The Government has the legal author- 
ity to assist in research and educational 


work directed towards the development | 


of rural life and the rural home. The 
Department of Agriculture stands firmly 
behind the promotion of such a program. 
Cities have technical experts in many 
lines of living who work out the princi- 
ples of consumption on a high level for 
the masses. Individuals in cities do not 
work out these problems for themselves, 
even though they have the money to 
pay for a high standard of living. The 
masses depend on an army of experts 
in many phases of health, architecture, 
sanitation, public utilities, municipal gov- 
ernment, education, information, 
art, religion. The farmer has few, if 
any, of these experts, and he cannot 
individually draw experts to his aid. 

The farmer needs expert assistance— 
just as city people need expert assist- 
ance—in working out the principles of 
consumption. This need is on the same 
level as the need. for expert assistance 
in the principles of production and mar- 
keting. 

We can make the country so attrac- 
tive that the farmer, upon becoming well 
off, will not want to leave the farm. 
Rural America has so many natural ad- 
vantages over city life that the raising 
of its standard of living should be urged 
to the utmost. When I see children grow- 
ing up in the crowded quarters of cities 
and playing in traffic-jammed streets, I 
cannot but think of the opportunity for 
physical and mental development ‘in the 
country, where children can play in the 
open and live in contact with Nature’s 
plant and animal life. Oh, no! the rural 
side of the picture isn’t all dark. Every 
family has a house, literally bathed in 
sunshine, wiih plenty of space inside and 
out for children to grow in. And the chil- 
dren are there, too, using this sunshine, 
air, and space. In America, more than 


half the people on farms are children. | 


To be exact, 50.4 per cent of the popula- 
tion are under 21. In the cities ‘only 
37.5 per cent of the population are under 
The country is the home of children. 

The farmer someumes, however, mis- 
takes what he belicves are advantages 
of the city. He seeks this life of strain, 
hurry and glamor. If he moves to the 
city he will find that the interests of 
some of its finest people are not directed 
towards making money, attending the- 
aters and dances. City people spend 
thousands of dollars to creaté a small 
bit of natural beauty—a few flowers 
and shrubs, a pond—things which are 
the farmers’ by heritage. They scek 
a small open space where their children 
may play. They talk of leaving the 
city to go on a fishing trip, or a hunting 
trip. Their real leisure interests are 
not what they are sometimes thought 


| to be. 
Reports of injury | 


We must not, however, overlook the 
there are certain difficuities 
peculiar to life on farms. It is not the 


fault of the farmer that his house is 


Lé Thiet 


| cattle 


onomic resources, and we | 


play, | 
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the Department follows: 


The general level of farm prices for 
July held at 130, the same as for June. 
Only small changes by the several 
groups of products making up the gen- 
eral index of farm prices were recorded. 
At 130 the price level is 6 points below 
a year ago. 

Corn followed the upward movement 
which has been continuous since March, 
while all other grains turned downward 
from June to July 15. The farm price 
of cotton continued upward with cotton- 
seed tending to hold up just slightly bet- 
ter than last month. The heavy produc- . 
tion of hay this season has resulted in a 
falling off in pfices of about 11 per cent 
since June 15. Hog prices, which have 
been declining since February, gained 
about 2 per cent over a month ago. Beef 
and veal prices were higher with 
and sheep down slightly. The 
of eggs improved somewhat. 


lambs 
prices 


too far from other houses to admit of 
city methods of bringing to him and 
his wife the conveniences of running 
water for the kitchen and bathroom, 
gas for cooking, electricity for light 
and power, and sewers for sewage dis- 
posal. He can not overcome the in» 
herent difficulties of rural conditions 
without the aid of those who make 
and supply the various modern appli- 
ances. 

When the makers of apparatus and 
appliances start out to improve the con- 
veniences of the farm house, they must 
invent things adapted to the conditions 
which surround the farm house. There 
must be heating plants, kitchen facili- 
ties—for lighting, cooking disposal of 
sewerage—radio sets adapted to farm 
use. This is not impossible. I have 
talked with men engaged in these in- 
dustries, and they believe the thing can 
be done. 

The demand and the market is wait- 
ing for the leader who will get back of 
the idea and work it out. A few figures 
from the last census of farm conven- 
iences will show what a certain per- 
centage of the more fortunately situated 
farm houses are already equipped with 
labor-saving devices. Thirty-eight and 
seven-tenths per cent of all farms in the 
United States have telephones; and if we 
may pick certain favored States, we find 
that 62 per cent of the farms of Ohio 
are equipped with telephones, 66 per cent 
in Indiana, 73 per cent in Illinois, 59 per 
cent in Wisconsin, 62 per cent in Min- 
nesota, 86 per cent in Iowa, 62 per cent 
in Missouri, 76 per cent in Nebraska, 78 
per cent in Kansas. 

Only 10 per cent of all farms report 
water piped into the house. Nearly half 
the farms of New England, 48 per cent, 
report water piped into the house; in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, nearly one-fourth of all farms re- 
port water piped into the house; the 
State of Washington 29 per cent, Oregon 
26 per cent, California 56 per cent. 

Seven per cent of all farms in the 
United States have gas or electric light. 
The high spots are Massachusetts with 
28 per cent of its farms so equipped; 
Utah, where farmers live considerably in 
villages after the European manner, 43 
per cent; California 26 per cent. These 
records are proof that farmers will buy 
the better household facilities for life 
on a broad scale when they can afford 
them and when the appliances are better 
adapted to rural conditions. 

The architecture of the farm house it- 
self needs study on the part of archi- 
tects. It is not a difficult matter to make 
the farm house and its setting beautiful, 
if architects will only think the problem 
through and build houses that fit the 
conditions of life on the farm. 

We are not going to have better homes 


| or a more wholesome rural life so long 


as leaders place all the emphasis on the 
city and are willing to assist rural life 
only if the country will adopt what has 
been worked out for the city. 

If we get leadership in these phases of 
rural life, it will not be difficult to de- 
sign farm houses as beautiful, as well 
adapted to our landscapes and needs, as 


| the better farm houses of Germany, of 


France, of Denmark, of England, are to 
the landscapes and needs of those 


| countries. 


I have pointed out that many a farmer 
moves to town to give his children the 
benefit of the city school systems. The 
city schools are up-to-date, while the 
one-room rural school near his place is 
following the methods of 30 years ago. 
The consolidated school, a convenient 
building with a modern playground and 
attractive surroundings, with competent 
graded instruction, with facilities for 
community social life, is part of the 
answer to the problem. Further than 
this, however, the whole question of 
farm taxation is involved—a question 
that has got to be studied sincerely and 


adequately if we are to have the right 


sort of rural life. 

We must study, too, community rela- 
tionships. The modern farm family will 
not live on the casual entertainment of 
the typical village. The agricultural 
community must be developed, with op- 
portunity for amateur music, amateur 
dramatics, amateur sports. This has 
been accomplished in some places. It 
can be accomplished in other places. 

A national policy of unconcern about 
country life, about rural standards of 
living, about the conditions that sure 
round the farm family, many believe, is 
a move in the direction that has led to 
the destruction of historic civilizations, 
Theodore Roosevelt said nearly 20 years 
ago, “If there is any one lesson taught 
by books, it is that the permanent greate 
ness of any State must ultimately dee 
pend upon the character of its country — 
population than upon anybody else.® / 
The six and a half million farm families 
in the United States offer opportunity 
for such constructive leadership as will 
promote not. only their hapipness but 
the stability and streneth of the entire 
Nation ™~ 
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Line Extensions 


Miitroads Required to Establish Through Routes 


With Barge Line Oper 


Joint Rates Also 
Found Desirable 


Decisions in Earlier Cases Cited 
in Report Made By 
the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a report finding 
that the railroads should be required 
to join with the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, operating the Govern- 
ment barge service on the Missis- 
sippi River, in establishing througn 
routes and joint rail-barge and rail- 
barge-rail rates on freight between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Fargo, N. D., and points in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa and Missouri. Pub- 
lication of the full text of the report 
was begun in the issue of August 
1 and is continued as follows: 
Defendants make the point, however, 

that our power in any event 1s only to 
prescribe maximum reasonable joint 
rates, and that inasmuch as the all-rail 
rates to and from the Twin Cities are 
depressed they cannot properly be used 
as a yard stick for measuring maximum 
reasonable rail-barge rates. In our re- | 
ports in Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission v. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., supra, | 
we stated that the rates from Chicago 
to the Twin Cities were depressed be- 
cause of water competition, and follow- 
ing our decision in that case these rates 
were increased. The southbound rates 
were not then increased and are now the | 
same amounts as the former northbound | 
rates. Inferentially, at least, it appears 
that the southbound rates are depressed. | 
Whether this is now true of the north- 
bound rates we are not ‘in a position to 
decide here; those rates are before us 
jn another more comprehensive proceed- 
ing. : 
Defendants Make Point 

On Power of Commission 

The question which defendants thus 
raise we ourselves suggested in U. S. 
War Department v. A. & S. Ry. Co., 92 | 
I. C. C. 528, 546, where we said: ‘ 

Under paragraph (3) of section 15 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act we are em- 
powered, upon proper showing, to pre- 
scribe through rates such as are desired 
and the maximum rates to be applied 
thereover. The question is as to how 
these maximum joint rates are to be de- 
termined. If we are limited in all cases 
to the prescription of maximum reason- 
able rates, there is here no showing that 
the joint rates desired by the barge line 
are maximum reasonable rates, nor is 
there any evidence which would enable 
us to determine what maximum reason- 
able rates would be. 

In that case we required the estab- 
lishment of substantially the barge-rail 
rates that were sought, under the pro- 
visions of section 3(3) which provide, 
among other things, that all carriers | 
shall afford all reasonable, proper, and 
equal facilities for the interchange of | 
traffic between their respective lines and 
“shall not discriminate in their rates, 
fares, and charges between such con- 
necting lines.” Section 3, however, is 
not invoked in the pending case, and if 
the barge-rail rates desired are to be 
prescribed, such action must be based 
upon the proviisons of section 6(13) (b) | 
or of section 15 (3). 

The question may be tested by con- 
sidering the results which would follow | 
the interpretation of the law for which | 
defendants contend. It is obvious that if | 
another through route is sought between | 
certain points in competition with 
through routes which already exist, the 
joint rates prescribed over the new 
through route must be comparable with 
those in effect over the existing through 
routes or they will be of no avail. De- 
fendants’ interpretation of the law, 
therefore, as a practical matter would 
make our power to establish through | 
routes and joint rates nugatory in all | 
cases where the prevailing rates over | 
existing through routes between the same | 
points are below a maximum reasonable | 
level. 

Upon analysis our power under sec- 
tion 15(3) is to establish through routes | 
and joint rates “or the maxima or | 
minima, or maxima and minima, to be 
charged (or, in the case of a through 
route where one of the carriers is a wa- | 
ter line, the maximum rates, fares, and | 
charges applicable thereto).” The quoted | 
provision is an alternative to the pre- | 
ceding provision, which empowers us to | 
establish through routes and joint rates | 
without specifying that the latter must | 
be on either a maximum or a minimum | 
level. Doubtless the rates prescribed | 
must be reasonable, but it does not fol- | 
low that they must reach the pinnacle | 
or reasonableness. 








Rates from Mines Found 


To Exceed District Rates 

In Wyoming Coal Co. v. V. Ry. Co., 
98 I. C. C. 488, we found that the rates 
on coal from complainant’s mines on the 
Virginian to interstate destinations on | 
the lines of other defendants weuld for | 
the future be unreasonzble to the ex- 
tent that they mighi cxceed the dis- 
trict rates on like traffic maintain2d by | 
defendants from other mines in Outer | 
Crescent districts, and we said, at pages 
496 to 497: | 

The comprehensive rate adjustment | 
from the Inner and Outer’ Crescent | 
groups to central terfitory is the out- | 
come of competitive strain and stress | 
through long periods of development. | 
Whether commercial or carrier competi- | 
tion was the predominating factor can 
hardly be determined. In any event, 
the rates applicable under this adjust- 
ment has been so uniformly related, and 
that relation has endured so long, that 
they now afford a standard of reason- 
ableness for rates from the same pro- 
ducing fields. Under the circumstances 
of this case relative reasonableness, 


rather than intrinsic reasonableness, be- | 


| and in some cases in violation of 


comes the important thing to be consid- 
ered, and other criteria, such as ton-mile 
earnings, fall into the background. 

Upon appeal this case was considered 
by the Supreme Court in Virginian Rail- 
way v. U. S., 272 U. S. 658, and among 
other things the appellant contended 
that the evidence did not support the 
finding of unreasonableness because the 
rates which were used as a standard 
were below a maximum reasonable level. 
In passing upon this contention the 
court said, at page 666: 

It was shown that a huge coal traffic 
moves from this territory, under like 
operating conditions, at the blanket 


rates which were voluntarily established | 


by the other carriers to serve mines 
similarly located. This fact, and much 
else in the voluminous recofd, afford 
existing rates are unreasonable; and 


that those which the order directs are | 


reasonable. 
In our opinion this decision of the 
Supreme Court fully supports’ the 


proposition that in prescribing reason- | 
able joint rates over new through routes | 


‘we are warranted in prescribing rates 
which are relatively reasonable meas- 
ured by the rates in effect over exist- 
ing through rates between the 
points. Furthermore, in 
such reasonable rates over a barge-rail 
route they may properly be made some- 
what lower than the rates in effect over 
the competitive all-rail routes, provided 
the shrink is borne by the barge line, 
for the reasons -which were thus stated 
in 92 I. C. C. 528, 546-547, as follows: 


The service rendered by the barge | 
through | 
traffic in question is not the same as | 


line in connection with the 
the service performed by an intermediate 
rail carrier between the same points, 


being both slower and cheaper. 


applicable to barge-line service may rea- 
sonably be less than the corresponding 


portion of the all-rail joint rate appli- | 


cable to intermediate rail service. 


Measure of Differentials 
In Record Considered 


Passing then to the question of the 
measure of the differentials which should 
be established, while the record is ad- 
mittedly lacking in any reliable evidence 
as to cost of barge transpartation on 


the upper Mississippi, there is abundant | 


evidence that the value of the proposed 
rail-barge and _rail-barge-rail 
will be appreciably less than that of all- 
rail transportation and that the rates 
should, in some degree at least, reflect 
this difference. The barge line states on 


called 20 per cent differential for use 
on the lower Mississippi, but this state- 
ment is not entirely correct. The exist- 
ing through barge-rail and rail-barge- 
rail rates were largely established by the 
Director General of Railroads or volun- 
tarily by the carriers. In the first barge- 
line report, 77 I. C. C. 317, we did not 
undertake to say what additional 
through routes and joint rates in par- 
ticular should be established... ana stated 
that so long as the barge line bere the 
burden of the differential it might be 
given considerable latitude in fixing the 
amount, althouhg we pointed out at page 
363 that under “the proposed plan, which 
makes the differential in all cases 20 per 
cent of the all-rail porto-to-port rates, 
the results would often be incongruous 
the 
fourth section.” In a subsequent report, 
92 I. C. C. 528, we ordered the establish- 
ment of joint rail-barge-rail 
sugar, based on a differential of 9.5 cents 
via St. Louis or Cairo, Ill, although the 
barge line favored one of 10.5 cents, de- 
rived from its 20 per cent rule. 

The following table affords a com- 


parison of the all-rail and proposed rail- | 


barge rates 
Twin Cities, 


between Chicago and the 
the all-rail and proposed 
barge rates between Dubuque and the 
Twin Cities, and the all-rail rates be- 
tween Chicago and Dubuque on the first 
five classes: 


Chicago-Twin Cities, 400 miles— 

All rail, north 

Rail barge, south 

All rail, south 

Rail bareg, south 
Dubuque-Twin Cities, 

All rail, north 

Barge, north 

All rail, south 

Barge, south 


Chicago-Dubuque Rates 
On Central Territory Scale 
The Chicago-Dubuque rates shown are 
said to be based on a modified form of 
the central territory scale, although they 
are the same 
scale for distances of 171-180 miles. In 
camparison with these rates the south- 


| bound Dubuque-Twin Cities and Chicago- 
| Twin Cities rates appear to be depressed. 
t will be noted that the proposed rail- | 


barge fourth-class rate from the Twin 


| Cities to Chicago would be 0.5 cent lower 


than the fourth-class Dubuque-Chicago 
rate and, therefore, in violation of 
the long-and-short-haul provision. The 


| spreads would be 6, 3.5, 4.5, and 1.5 cents 


on first, ‘second, third, and fifth classes, 
respectively, for an additional distance 
of 250 miles. 
than rail, these spreads are clearly too 
narrow, 

Taking account of the fact that the 
barge haul under the proposed rates is 
shorter than that which the barge line 
generally performs in connection with 
rail-barge routes on the lower Missis- 
sippi and of the general level of the all- 
rail rates on which they would be based, 
we are of opinion that the so-called 20 
; per cent basis of differentials would 
| here be improper and that we would not 
j be justified in approving differentials 
the all-rail Dubuque-Twin Cities rates. 

In 77 I. C. C, 317, 362, we expressed 





| the most direct route, 
same | 


prescribing | 


In view | 
of this difference in cost and value, the | 
portion of the rail-barge-rail joint rate | 


service | 





: | 250 miles for a rail movement of 
brief that we have approved the so- | 


| and the evidence indicates 


as the rates under that | barge route. 
| than that of the Twin Cities. 


| rail rates to Fargo and the Twin Cities 
| are involved in another proceeding, and 


Even if it be assumed | 
| that water transportation is less costly 





ating on Mississippi River 


~—+ 


Finding Held to Be 
In Public Interest 


Order Applies to Freight from 
Three Shipping Points 
in North. 


the view that additional rail-barge 
routes should not be established where 
the degree of circuity would be exces- 
sive or where the barge line’s share of 
the joint haul would be so short that 
interchange expense would offset the 
lower cost of water transportation, and 
said: 

Until the contrary is clearly shown, 
however, we are of the opinion that no 


rail-and-barge route should be estab- 
lished where the short-line rail distance 


via the port of interchange between the j 


interior point and the port of origin or 


| destination exceeds by more than one- 


distance over 
nor where the 
short-line distance between the interior 
point and the port of interchange ex- 


third the short-line rail 


| ceeds two-thirds of the short-line rail 
| distance between the interior point and 
| the port of origin or destination. 
; much as this rule is arbitrary, it ought 


Inas- 


not to be too rigidly applied, in disre- 


| gard of competitive or commercial con- 


ditions. 


Similar Rules Outlined 
In Previous Decision 

A similar rule for rail-barge-rail 
routes was stated in 92 I. C. C. 528, 551. 
These rules would eliminate Evansville, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Des Moines, 
and a number of other points, chiefly 
in Iowa and Missouri, which the barge 
line ts desirous of reaching, and for that 
reason we are asked not to enforce them 
here. Rates to and from Kansas City 
via Dubuque in particular are sought. 
The short-line distance from Kansas City 


| to Dubuque, 405 miles, is 82 per cent 
| of the 


short-line rail distance of 490 
miles from Kansas City to the Twin 


| Cities. The rail-barge route would sub- 


stitute 250 miles of barge transporta- 
tion for 85 miles of rail movement. The 
short-line rail distance from Des Moines 
to the Twin Cities is 264 miles and from 
Des Moines to Dubuque 205 miles, the 
latter distance being 77 per cent of the 
former. In this case the rail-barge 
route would substitute a water haul of 
59 


miles. It is highly questionable whether 


| a differential rate would be justified in 


either case. 

The barge line refers to a number of 
instances in which the circuity rules 
above referred to have been disregarded 
in establishing through routes by direct 
negotiation with various rail lines. It 
also states that interchange facilities at 
Burlington and Davenport, Iowa, are 
contemplated and that use of those 
points as gateways will satisfy the rules. 
Necessarily our findings here must be 


| confined to the proposals before us. No 


sufficient reason has been shown for de- 
parting from these circuity rules in the 
instant cases. 

The circuity rules would not be vio- 
lated by establishment of routes via the 
barge line to and from Fargo and Zion, 
that they 
would be as desirable in the public in- 


| terest as those prayed for in the barge 
rates on | 


line’s complaint. We cannot, however, 


| accept the view of the Fargo complain- 


ant as to the measure of the rail-barge- 
rail rates to and from Fargo. As has 
been stated, this complainant argues 
that the Chicago-Fargo rates should be 
on the basis of 44 cents higher first class 
than the Chicago-Twin Cities rates. The 


| spread in the all-rail rates is now 67 


cents. The differential sought by Fargo 
would therefore be 24 cents greater than 
that of the Twin Cities. Rail-barge-rail 


49 ¢ 
34 25.8 
41 302 
34 25.5 
45 
34 
34 


27 


34.5 


31.5 
24 
26 
21 


24 


transportation necessitates an additional 


interchange, and the barge movement js | 


relatively less in proportion to the total 
haul than it is in the case of a rail- 
For that reason the Fargo 
differential should at least be no greater 
The all- 


the present record is inadequate for pre- 


| scribing a relationship between Fargo 


and the Twin Cities. 


In discussing the principles to be fol- 
lowed in arriving at divisions of joint 
rates between the barge line and the 
rail carriers in 77 I. C. C. 317, 358, we 
said: 

5. In determining the fair divisions 
of the rail lines, two tests may properly 
be applied: First, the general level at 


| the gateway of divisions of joint all- 
| rail rates upon which traffic moves in 


reasonable volume, in other words, of 
the rail divisions which are designed to 
accommodate and encourage rather than 
discourage the movement of traffic; and 
second, the results derived from the 


| application of a rate prorate basis, using 


as factors the first-class rail rate be- 


| tween the port of interchange and the 


interior point and the first-class barge 
rate between the port of interchange 


7 . y | and the port of origin or destination. 
greater in amounts than 15 per cent of | 


The first of the tests above referred 
to is of little or no value here, because 
of the fact that Dubuque is compara- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| nal lines in the Chicago district. 


Rate Petitions 


tively unimportant as a point of inter. 
change of through traffic. The barge 
line therefore contends that the divisions 
here considered should be based on a 
rate prorate. Using as factors the first- 
class Chicago-Dubuque rate of 69 cents 
and the proposed first-class barge rate 
of 72 cents from Dubuque to the Twin 
Cities would produce percentagesy of 51 
for the barge line and 49 for the rail 
lines. On southbound business these 
percentages would be reversed, as the 
proposed southbound barge rate is 67 
cents. Averaging the percentages, the 
barge line suggests that the rates be 
divided equally. It is testified that, ac- 
cording to tradition, the latter basis was 
followed in dividing joint rates between 
Chicago and the Twin Cities formerly 
maintained in connection with steamboat 
lines via Dubuque. 

Defendants contend that the record is 
insufficient to support findings concern- 
ing divisions because of the absence of 


cost evidence and«ther data. They urge 
that the basis proposed by the barge 
line would be unfair to them and that 
they should receive divisions equivalent 
to their local rates. They call attention 
to the fact that most of the traffic will 


| move to and from Chicago where termi- 


nal expensé8 are high and that in many 
cases they will be required to absorb 
substantial switching charges of termi- 
We 
have given due weight to these circum- 
stances in determining the measure of 
the joint rates herein approved. 


Upon consideration of the evidence re- 
lating to divisions we are of opinion that 
the first-class rate proprate basis af- 
fords the only fair and _ practicable 
method of dividing the joint rates here 
under consideration. The only objections 
on the part of defendants to that basis 
are of a general nature, as they express 
opposition to any method which would 
not give them the same revenue as their 
local rates. They do not contend that 
the factors proposed for this prorate 
fail to reflect the respective services per- 
formed by the barge line and the rail 
carriers. In this connection it should be 
recalled that the southbound all-rail class 
rates from the Twin Cities to Dubuque, 
on which the barge rates are based, ap- 
pear to be subnormal and that both the 
northbound and southbound Dubuque- 
Twin Cities rates are lower than rates 
for the same distance under the scales 
recently proposed by the carriers in 
western trunk-line territory. It will be 
noted that in illustrating this basis it 
has been assumed that the Twin Cities- 
Dubuque barge rates would be 80 per 
cent of the all-rail rates, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we have found a dif- 
ferntial of 15 per cent thereof proper for 
rail-barge and rail-barge-rail rates. Use 
of a factor for the barge line based on 
80 per cent of the all-rail rates seems 
equitable under all the circumstances for 
the purpose of fixing divisions, even 
though the differential has been based 
on a different percentage. 


Divisions Not An Issue 
In Fargo and Zion Complaints 

Divisions were not brought in issue in 
the Fargo and Zion complaints, and no 
evidence concerning them was introduced 
except by the barge line. For that rea- 
son our findings as to divisions are tech- 
nically not applicable to the rates to 
and from those points. ‘There would 
seem to be no reason, however, why the 
barge line and the interested rail car- 
riers should not be able to adjust the 
divisions of joint rates to and from Zion 
and Fargo in accordance with the prin- 
ciples we have laid down in this report 
and others, dealing with divisions of 
rail-barge and rail-barge-rail rates. 

In 77 I. C. C. 317, 358, we said: 


7. When the services of an inter- 
mediate switching carrier are necessary 
at the port to effect interchange between 
the barge line and the rail carrier having 
the line haul, or when similar inter- 
change service is performed by dray, the 
switching or drayage charge should be 
paid out of the barge-line division when 
the freight is delivered to the rail car- 


| rier and should be paid out of the rail 


division when it is delivered to the barge. 
This principle, as well as the others 


| laid down in that report in stating the 


| 





terms and conditions under which rail- 
barge and rail-barge-rail ratesa should 
be operated, should be followed by the 
parties to this proceeding. 

Findings: Upon the record before us 
we find that the establishment of rail- 


| barge and rail-barge-rail rates between 
| Fargo and the Twin Cities on the one 


hand and points on defendants’ lines in 
Indiana, Ill., including Zion, Iowa, and 
Missouri on the other hand, is desirable 
in the public interest subject to the 
cireuity rules hereinbefore mentioned, 
and that the joint rates applicable 
thereto should be constructed by sub- 
tracting from the contemporaneous all- 
rail rates between the same points dif- 
ferentials equivalent to 15 per cent of 
the contemporaneous all-rail rates be- 
tween Dubuque and the Twin Cities. We 


| further find that just, reasonable, and 


equitable divisions of such rates would 
be arrived at by a rate prorate basis, 
using as factors the contemporaneous 
first-class rail rate between Dubuque or 
the Twin Cities and the interior point 
and the contemporaneous first-class 
barge rate between Dubuque and the 
Twin Cities. 

In accordance with our practice in 
previous barge-line cases we shall enter 
no order at this time, so that the parties 
may be free to depart from our find- 
ings in minor respects where the exi- 
gencies of particular situations so re- 
quire, but substantial compliance with 
these findings will be expected within 45 
days from the service of this report. 


Commissioner Aitchison concurs 
the result. 


in 


Statistics o f monthly 
railway earnings will be 
found on page 11. 


Refinancing 


Detroit & Mackinaw Railway Allowed 
To Cease Operation of Au Sable Branch 


Permission Given by I. C. C. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


PaseNteD Herein, BEING 


Pustisnep WitHour Comment BY THe UNitep States DAILY. 


to Abandon Oscoda-Comins 


Line Situated in Michigan. 


The Detroit & Mackinac Railway has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon, as to in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, its Au 
Sable branch in Iosco, Alcona and Os- 
cado counties, Mich., from Oscoda to 
Comins, 50.6 miles. Consideration of its 
application for authority to abandon its 
Rose City branch, from Emery Junction 
to Rose City, Mich., 31.22 miles, and 
of its Lincoln branch, from Lincoln Junc- 
tion to Lincoln, 14.66 miles, was deterred. 

The full text of “the report by Divi- 
sion 4, dated July 13, and made public 
July 25, in Finance Docket Nos. 5557, 
5558 and 3548, follows: 

Exceptions were filed to the. report 
proposed by the examiner and the case 
was argued orally. 


Au Sable Branch Line 
Wholly in Michigan 

The Detroit & Mackinac Railway Com- 
pany, a carrier by railroad subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, on May 
27, 1926, filed an application, Finance 
Docket No. 5557, under paragraph (18) 
of section 1 of the act, for a certificate 
that the present and future public con- 
venience permit the abandonment by it 
of its Au Sable river branch extending 
from a connection with its main line at 
Oscoda in Iosco county, northwesterly, 
through Alcona county to Comins, in 
Oscoda county, a distance of approxi- 
mately 50.6 miles, and on the same date 
filed an application, Finance Docket No. 
5558, under the same paragraph and 


section of the act, for a certificate that | 


the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity permit the abandon- 
ment by it of its Rose Cify branch ex- 
tending from a connection with its main 
line at Emery Junction, in Iosco county, 
northwesterly and westerly to Rose City, 
in Ogemaw county, a distance of ap- 
proximately 31.22 miles. 

On June 3, 1926, the applicant filed 
a petition for a rehearing in Finance 
Docket No. 3548, in which the Commis- 
sion had decided, on March 19, 1925, that 
public convenience and necessity were not 
shown to permit the abandonment by 
the applicant of its Lincoln branch, ex- 
tending from a connection with its main 
line at Lincoln Junction, Iosco county, 
northwesterly to Lincoln, in Alcona 
county, a distance of approximately 14.66 
miles. All points named are in the State 
of Michigan. 

Similar applications and petition ‘were 
filed by the applicant with the Michigan 
Publie Utilities Commission, which held 
a joint hearing. 
proposed abandonments were made by 


residents served by the three branch | 


lines, and by others. 


In this report only the application re- | 


lating to the Au Sable River branch will 
be considered. Consideration of the ap- 
plication for authority to abandon the 
Rose City branch, and of the supplemen- 
tal application to abandon the Lincoln 
branch, will be deferred. 

The applicant was organized Decem- 
ber 29, 1894, to succeed the Detroit, Bay 
City & Alpena Railroad Company, which 
had passed through receivership result- 
ing from foreclosure proceedings. Its 
main line extends from Bay City north- 
erly along the shore of Lake Huron to 
Alpena, thence northwesterly to Cheboy- 
gan, a distance of approximately 
miles, all in the State of Michigan. 

It has approximately 178 miles of 
branch lines. 

Its balance sheet as of May 31, 1926, 
shows investment in road and equip- 
ment, $7,683,290; current assets, $609,- 
652, which includes cash, $60,919, and ma- 
terials and supplies, $462,906; deferred 
assets, $17,084; discount on funded debt, 
$70,000; capital stock, $2,950,000, con- 
sisting of $2,000,000 of common and 
$950,000 of preferred; funded debt unma- 
tured, $2,750,000; current liabilities, 
$509,052; including $129,600 of demand 
notes payable to Henry K. McHarg, pres- 
ident and majority stockholder of the ap- 
plicant; deferred liabilities, $9,140; unad- 
justed credits, $843,846, including depre- 
ciation on road, $147,372, and deprecia- 
tion of equipment, $642,372; and corpor- 
ate surplus, $1,317,987, including addi- 
tions to property through income and 
surplus, $1,789,210, profit and loss bal- 
ance (deficit), $446,668, and income ac- 
count to May 31, 1926 (deficit), $24,555. 


Statement of Income 
Of Applicant Railway 

The applicant’s income account for the 
years 1921 to 1925, inclusive, and for 
the first five months of 1926, shows the 
following: : 


Railway operating income 
Nohoperating income ......+e+++- 
Gross income 

Net income : 
Income appropriated for inv. in 


Income balance transferred to profit and 
* Deficit. 


Railway operating income .....-- 
Nonoperating income ... 


eeeereeereeeee 


Gross income 


; Net income ee : se ; 
Income appropriated for inv. in physical property 


Income balance transferred to profit and 
* Deficit. 


Non-Operating Revenue 


Exceeds Operating Income 

It will be observed that in 1923, 1925, 
and for the first five months of 1926, 
the nonoperating income exceeded the 
railway operating income, due princi- 
pally to rentals received for freight cars 
and locomotives. 

The applicant’s annual reports to this 
Commission show. the volume of traffic 
handled during the years 1921 to 1925, in- 
clusive, as follows: 1921, 1,060,414 tons; 
1922, 970,725 tons; 1923, 1,035,455 tons; 
1924, 1,079,411 tons, and 1925, 1,055,023 


Protests against the | 


197 | 


physical property 


tons, or an average for the period of 
1,040,206 tons, of which 1,001,011 tons 
was carload and 39,195 tons less than 
carload traffic. Of the carload traffic, 
701,294 tons originated on the appli- 
cant’s line and 299,717 tons were re- 
ceived from connections. The principal 
items of originated tratfic were gravel, 
etc., 347,148 tons; forest products, 120,- 
767 tons; cement, 111,445 tons; ,)-.tatoes, 
11,709 tons; bituminous coal, 9,229 tons; 
and petroleum and its products, 6,010 
tons, a total of 600,308 tons. The princi- 
pal items of traffic received from con- 
nections are lime and plaster, 104,464 
tons; bituminous coal, 72,854 tons, gravel, 
etc., 43,204 tons; and petroleum and its 
products, 10,198 tons, a total of 230,720 
tons. While the volume of traffic handled 
by the applicant has been fairly constant 
during the five-year period, there have 
been changes in its character. 

Of the traffic originated, products of 


tons in 1921 to 56,587 tons in 1925; ani- 
mals and products have decreased from 
| 11,209 tons in 1921 to 8,856 tons in 1925; 
products of mines have decreased from 
411,801 tons in 1921 to 307,692 tons in 
1925; forest products have decreased 
from 150,239 tons in 1921 to 97,494 tons 
in 1925, while manufactures and miscel- 
laneous have remained fairly constant 
at about 170,000 tons. 
load traffic has decreased from 87,523 
tons in 1921 to 20,276 tons in 1925. Of 
the traffic received from connections, 


from 478 tons in 1921 to 11,405 tons in 
1925; animals and products have de- 
creased from 1,656 tons in 1921 to 1,293 
tons in 1925, although 3,305 tons were 
received in 1923; products of mines have 
164,220 tons in 1925; forest products 
to 28,801 tons in 1925, with 41,163 tons 
received in 1924, and manufactures and 
miscellaneous have incraesed from 81,921 


from 7,526 tons in 1921 to 14,528 tons 
in 1925. It is apparent that the trend 
during the period mentioned is toward 
decrease in tonnage originated and in- 
crease in tonnage received from connec- 
tions. 

In vie wof the rather peculiar fact 
that nearly 50 per cent of the applicant’s 
mileage consists of branch lines, it would 
appear that the percentage of tonnage 
handled by those lines should bear a fair 
relation, upon a mileage basis, to the 
total tonnage handled by the applicant. 
The aggregate length of the three branch 
lines involved in this proceeding, not in- 
cluding side tracks, is approximately 100 
miles. 


Would Replace 
70-Pound Rails 


The applicant’s main line consists of 
about 101 miles of 70-pound rail and 81 
miles of 85-pound rail, the remaining 
few miles being divided between 73, 80 
and 90-pound rail. 
employed by the applicant to inspect its 


mit, spreadifg the charges over a five- 
year period. 
placement is estimated at $4,400 per mile 
of which $3,000 per mile would be 
charged to operating expenses. The ap- 
plicant states that practically no main- 
tenance work has been done on the north- 
ern portion of its line extending from 
Alpena to Cheboygan during the past 
five years, as the traffic over that por- 
tion of the line is comparatively light 
and all available funds were needed for 
maintenance of the remainder of the 





which produced heavy tonnage. 
alleged that the main line south of 
Alpena has been undermaintained due 
to lack of funds, and the cost of necessary 
tie renewals etc., which should be made 
during 1927 and 1928 is estimated at 
$101,618. It is further alleged that the 
physical -condition of the branch lines 
here involved is poor, that funds neces- 
sary for rehabilitation are not available, 
and that the volume of traffic handled 
over those lines is not sufficient to justify 
continued operation. In addition to sav- 
ing the amount necessary for rehabilita- 
tion of the branch lines in the event of 
their abandonment, the applicant states 
that it also would save the cost of the 
crews of the two trains now operating 
thereon. 
The Au Sable River branch extends 
————— 
1921 1922 1923 
$72,362 $45,755 $52,487 
10,923 *23,496 127,008 
$179,495 
59,289 
140,416 


$22,259 
$96,555 
127,303 


*$223,858 


$83,285 
*31,060 
258,609 


*$289,669 


Wass ass *$81,127 
End.May 
31, 1926 
*$18,540 
43,076 


1925 
$66,890 
153,181 

$220,071 
100,291 
314,366 


1924 
$196,567 
81,864 
$278,481 
157,129 
86,567 


$70,562 


eeeneeere 


$24,536 
* 24,555 
21,784 


*$214,075  *$46,339 


los8..0+- 


Opn 
from Oscoda on the applicant’s main 
line in Iosco County, northwesterly 
through Alcona County to Comins, in 
Oscoda County, a distance of approxi- 
mately 50.6 miles, with a branch ex- 
tending easterly from Hardy to Curran, 
a distance of 4.58 miles, a total of 55.18 
miles. It has 1.7 miles of side tracks. 
This branch was constructed about 40 
years ago aS a narrow-gauge logging 
youd. It eventually became the Au 
Sable & Northwestern Railway Company 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


agriculture have increased from 42,666 | 


| East Coast Peninsula. 
| of $176.77 on shipment of empty bev- 


products of agriculture have increased | 


increased from 103,264 tons in 1921 to | 


have increased from 8,115 tons in 1981 ! 


tons in 1921 to 171,879 tons in 1925. ! 
Less than carload traffic has increased | 


A special engineer | 
properties, states that the 70-pound rail | 
should be replaced with 90-pound rail as | 
fast as operating conditions will per- | 


The total cost of this re- | 





main line and certain of the branches | 
It is | 


Inland Waterways 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public August 1 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
summarized as follows: 

No. 19862. Griessel Brothers, Incor- 
porated, of Winona, Minn. v. Chicago 
Great Western Railroad, et al. Seeks 
reparation of $35.72 on carload of canned 
tomatoes from Marshfield, Mo., to 
Winona. 

No. 19863. New York Wire Cloth Com- 
pany, of New York City and York, Pa., 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al. 
Seeks a “just and reasonable rate” on 
transportation of plain steel wire from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to East -York, Pa., in 
lieu of existing 37 cents rate per hun- 
dred weight: also seeks reparation of 
the difference between the 37-cent rate 
paid and the charges which would have 
accrued at 29 cents per 100 pounds or 
such reasonable rate as Commission may 
determine, on carload shipments for two 


| years or more past. 


No. 19864. Jackson Brewing Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, La.,.v. Florida 
Seeks reparation 


erage bottles. 

No. 19865. Turner Marble and Gran- 
ite Company, of Tampa, Fla., v. Atlan- 
tic Coast Line et al. Asks reasonable 
rates on marble, granite and stone from 
Pinkmar, Tenn., Canton, Ohio and Tate,' 


Less than car- | South Knoxville Extension, Tenn., and 


Rockwood, Ala., to Tampa, and seeks rep- 
aration on various carload shipments 
from those points. 

No. 19866. Southern Glass Co. of Los 
Angeles, Calif., v. Southern Pacific Co. 
et al. Seeks reparation of $360.62 on 
three carload shipments of glass bottles 
to El Paso, and Waco, Texas, and Jaynes, 
Ariz. 

No. 19867. Manly Construction Co., of 
Leesburg, Fla., v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway. Asks 
reasonable rates on transportation of lo- 
comotive cranes from Champaign, IIL, 
to Umatilla, Fla., and reparation of 
$120.24 on carload shipment of a crane 
from Champaign to Umatilla. 

No. 19868. Southern Traffic and Audit 
Association, of Galveston, Tex., serving 
as traffic manager for the Petroleum 
‘Conversion Corporation, of Texas City, 
Tex., and New York City v. Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad et al. Asks 
reparation of $82.95, with 6 per,cent in- 
terest, on a carload shipment of brick 
and tile from Akron, Ohio, to Texas City. 

No. 19869. Dixie Creameries, Inc., of 
Shreveport, La., v. Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas Railway. Asks reparation of 
$912.89, with 6 per cent interest, on 25 
carloads of ice from Shreveport to Hope, 


| Arkansas. 


No. 19870. Brown Hauling and Rig- 
ging Co., Inc., of Tampa, Fla. v. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad Co. Asks 
reasonable rates on locomotive crane 


| shipments from Elyria, Ohio, to Tampa, 


and reparation for carload shipment of a 
crane between those points charged at 
rate of 124 cents cwt.. 

No. 19871. Gilliland Oil Company, of 
New Mexico (Albuquerque) v. Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe et al.; seeks reas- 
onable rate on wrought iron pipe from 
Hominy, Okla., to Albuquerque, and asks 
reparation for carload shipment between 
those points. 

No. 19872. King Lumber Co., of 
Thomaston, Ala., v. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Co. Seeks reparation of 
$84.93 on carload shipment of yellow pine 
lumber from Linden, Ala. 

No. 19873. Willamette Iron and Steel 
Works, of Portland, Oreg., v. Spokane, 
Portland and Seattle Railway Company. 
Asks reparation of $390.86 on two car- 
loads of structural steel from Portland 
to Post Falls, Idaho. 

No. 19874. Swift and Company, of 

Chicago, v. Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Co., et al. Seeks reparation 
of $5,000 on numerous shipments of 
dressed poultry, in straight carloads, 
from Hutchinson and Wichita, Kans., and 
other points to various destinations 
named. 
* No. 19875. Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., of Boyles, Aila., v. Graham County 
Railroad Co., et al. Seeks reparation 
of $16.4, plus interest, on carload of ce- 
ment from North Birmingham, Ala., to 
Robbinsville, N. C. : 

No. 19877. Coton Mill Products Co., 
of Mobile, Ala., v. the Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad Company, et al. Asks 
hearing and investigation as to lawful 
rates from Mobile on cotton piece goods 
and application of reasonable rates. 


Note Issue to Finance 
Railroad Extension 


Cisco and Northeastern Asks 
Permission to Put Out De- 
mand Paper for $1,273,230 


The Cisco & Northeastern Railway 
Company, Cisco, Texas, has asked author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to issue $1,273,230 of demand promis- 
sory notes against advances by the Texas 
and Pacific Railway of a like principal 
amount to enable the Cisco road to 
finance its proposed construction of an 
extension from Breckenridge, Texas, to 
Throckmorton, Texas. The application 
for this authority, filed with the Commis- 
sion, August 1, is under Section 20a of 
the Interstate Commerce Law, and it 
sets forth that the proposed issue is com- 
patible with the public interest and is 
“reasonably necessary,” to the road as a 
common carrier. 

The extension has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The cost of construction is estimated at 
$1,350,730, but a qash bonus of $50,000 
and a right-of-way of an estimated value 
of $27,500. have been pledged by repre- 
sentatives of cities to be served by the 
proposed extension, the railways says in 
an exhibit attached to its application. 
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Railway Asks to ks to Buy 


Issue of Shares by 


Muscle Shoals Road 


St. Louis-San Francisco Ap- 
plies for Authority to Pledge 
$3,911,000 of Bonds to 
Make Purchase. 


The St. Louts-San Francisco Railway 
Company asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on August 1 for au- 
thority to issue and pledge, from time 
to time, $3,911,000, principal amount, 
of its prior lien mortgage 5 per cent 
gold bonds, series B, for use in ac- 
quiring $1,861,000 par value of stock 
of the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & 
Pensacola Railroad Company, and the 
balance for reimbursing its treasury 
for additions and betterments expendi- 
tures. 

The Muscle. Shoals, Birmingham and 
Pensacola Railroad at the same time 
applied for authority to issue $1,861,000 
par value of its capital stock and de- 
liver it to the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railroad. 

Purposes Are Explained. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco, referred 
to as the Frisco Company, operates in 
Alabama (leased lines); Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Mississippi (leased lines), Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Tennessee (leased 
lines.) 
and the purposes and uses of the pro- 
posed issue are set forth in the applica- 
tion as follows: 

“The applicant desires to issue $3,911,- 
000, principal amount, of its prior lien 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, Series 
B. under its prior lien mortgage, dated 
July 1, 1916, to Central (now. Central 
Union) Trust Company of New York 
and Daniel K. Catlin as trustees. Said 
bonds will be dated July 1, 1916, will ma- 
ture July 1, 1950, will bear interest at 5 
per cent per annum payable semiannu- 
ally ang will be redeemable at a premium 
of 5 per cent and accrued interest on 60 
days’ notice. 

Would Reimburse Treasury. 

“One million eight hundred sixty-one 
thousand dollars, principal amount of said 
bonds and their proceeds are to be used 
to reimburse the treasury of the com- 
pany for money expended from income 
or from other moneys in its treasury 
not yet capitalized, for the acquisition 
-of $1,861,000 par value of the capital 
stock of the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham 
and Pensacola Railroad Company (here- 
inafter called the Muscle Shoals Com- 
pany). 

“An applicatfon, dated July 29, 1927, 
for authority to issue said stock has been 
filed with the Commission by the Muscle 
Shoals Company. In said application the 
Muscle Shoals Company states that it 
seeks authority to issue $1,861,000 
value of its capital stock to the ap 
cant in payment of a like principle 
amount of money which the applicant 
has expended in rehabilitating the prop- 
erties of the Muscle Shoals Company. 
The applicant now owns all of the out- 
standing capital stock of the Muscle 
Shoals Company... Two million fifty 
thousand dollars, principal amount of 
said bonds and their proceeds are to be 
used to reimburse the treasury of the 
company in part for the money expended 
from income, or from other moneys in 
its treasury not yet capitalized, between 
January 1, 1926, and December 31, 1926, 
aggregating $3,075,065, for additions and 
betterments. .. .” 











U. S. Treasury Statement 
July 29 
(Made Public August 1, 1927) 





Receipts 
Customs receipts...... $2,375,785.92 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Tncome tOK. 61... 20 609,119.14 
Miscellaneous _inter- 
nal revenue....... 1,278,976.34 


1,148,383.77 
$5,407,265.17 
243,900.00 
160,725,235.26 


Miscellaneous receipts. 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public-debt receipts... 
Balance previous day.. 


velene sae ikke $166,375,400.43 
Expenditures 


General expenditures. . $4,881,720.27 


Interest on public debt. 173,077.62 
Refunds of receipts. . 303,163.31 
ee 0 ee 17,321.60 
> perations in special 
ACCOUNTS 60. csccsee 291,765.72 
Adjusted service certifi- 
C8te TONE. cc vrvease 131,587.10 
Civil service retirement 
SOME sk os.8 569% oes 10,952.90 
Investment of trust 
MEE aicvlceaianetXa 374,607.28 
Total ordinary ex- 
penditures ..?.... $5,921,021.60 
Other public-debt ex- 
penditures ......... 1,334,643.60 
Balance today........ 159,119,735.23 


$166,375,400.48 


The nature of the application ; 


s 
; 


Increase of Six Million in Investments 
Shown in Statement of Federal Reserve Bankes 


Weekly Report on Condition of Member Institutions 
Based on Total of 662 as of July 27. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s weekly 
condition statement of 662 reporting 
member banks in leading cities as of 
July 27, announced by the Board August 
1, shows declines, of $5,000,000 in loans 
and discounts and\an increase of $6,000,- 
000 in investments, together with reduc- 
tions of $40,000,000 in net demand de- 
posits and $14,000,000 in borrowings 
from the Federal reserve banks. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
United States Government obligations 
were $33,000,000 above the previous 
week’s total, an increase of $37,000,000 
in the New York district and smaller in- 
creases in some of the other districts 
being offset in part by declines of $13,- 
000,000 and $6,000,000 in the Cleveland 
and Philadelphia districts, respectively. 
“All other” loans and discounts declined 
$38,000,000, the principal changes being, 
reductions of $21,000,000 and $15,000,000 
in the New York and Chicago districts, 
respectively, and an increase of $11,000,- 
000 in the Cleveland district. 








TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 


Comptroller of the 
Currency 





Changes in the status of national 
banks effected during the week ended 
July 30 were announced August 1, by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, J. W. 
McIntosh, as follows: 

Application to organize approved: 
The Farmers National Bank, Bellefonte, 


Pennsylvania, capital $50,000. Corre- 
spondent, Willis M. Botorf, Bellefonte, 
Pa. 


Applications to convert received: 

The National Bank of Greenfield, Ok- 
lahoma, capital, $25,000. Conversion of 
The First State Bank, Greenfield, Okla. 

The Washington National Bank of 
Vancouver, Washington, capital, $100,- 
000. Conversion of The Washington Ex- 
change Bank of Vancouver, Wash. 

Charters issued: 

The Exchange WNational- Bank of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, capital, $150,000. 
Conversion of The State Exchange Bank, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. President, F. W. 
Cooter; cashier, R. L. Goldner. 

The City National Bank of Cleburne, 
Texas, capital, $100,000. President, A. T. 
Lohmann; cashier, W. E. Abbas. 

The Central National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Capital, $100,000. Presi- 
dent, John Schmidler; cashier, G. M. 
Christoferson. Conversion of the Central 
State Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Commercial National Bank of 
Corydon, Iowa. Capital, $40,000. Presi- 
dent, C. W. Steele; cashier, F. B. Fry. 


The Peopies National Bank of Tyler, 
Tex. Capital, $100,000. Conversion of 
the Peoples State Bank of Tyler, Tex. 
President, Sam R. Greer; cashier, J. M. 
Stephens. 

The Lamesa National Bank, Lamesa, 
Tex. Capital, $50,000. President, R. C. 
Couch; cashier, O. B. Norman. 

Change of title: 

Farmers National Bank of Bedford, 
Pa., to “Farmers National Bank and 
Trust Company of Bedford.” 

Voluntary liquidation: 

The First National Bank of Langdon, 
N. Dak. Capital, $50,000. Effective July 
5, 1927.. Liquidating agent, Board of 
Directors of liquidating bank. Succeeded 
by First National Bank in Langdon, No. 
13053. 

Consolidation: The Lagonda National 
Bank of Springfield, Ohio. Capital, $100,- 





000. The Citizens National Bank of 
Springfield, Ohio. Capital, $150,000. 
Consolidated today under the Act of 


Nov. 7, 1918, under the charter of the 
Lagonda National Bank of Springfield, 


No. 2098, and under the corporate title 
“Lagonda-Citizens National Bank of 
Springfield,” with capital stock of 
$350,000. 


|Tax Rule Amended 
To Facilitate Work 


Change Made By Board of Tax 
Appeals Covers Return of 
Depositions. 


July 1, that Rule 46 (h) of the Board’s 
rules of practice had been amended, ef- 
fective immediately. 

The amendment which concerns the re- 
turn of depositions, and exhibits is ex- 
pected by the Board to facilitate the 
work of preparing cases and is part of 
the efforts of the Board to speed up the 
disposition of litigation. 

Following is the full text of the 


| 
! 
| The Board of Tax Appeals announced, 
| 
| 
{ 





poe le 


The principal changes in investments 
consisted of an increase of $14,000,000 
in United States securities in the 
Cleveland district and of $8,000,000 in 
other bonds, stocks and securities in the 
New York district. 

Net demand deposits were $40,000,- 
000 below the July 20 figure, the prin- 
cipal declines by districts being as fol- 
lows: Philadelphia, $17,000,000; At- 
lanta and New York, $11,000,000 each, 
and Boston, $10,000,000. Time deposits 
increased $13,000,000 in the New York 
district, $8,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 
trict and $22,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. 

Borrowings from the Federal reserve 
banks declined $14,000,000, of which 
$7,000,000 was in the Boston district 
and $6,000,000 in the St. Louis district. 

The Board’s tabulated statement of 
the principal resources and liabilities of 
the 662 reporting member banks as of 
July 27, 1927, is printed at the bot- 
tom of the page. 








lancet. samen as announced by Benjamin 
H. Little, ChAirman of the Board: 


(h) Return of.—The officer must in- 
close the original depositions and exhibits, 
together with two copies of the deposi- 
tions, in a sealed packet, with postage or 
charges prepaid, and direct and mail or 
express the same to the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals, Washington, D. 
C. In each case the original of the depo- 
sitions must be directed and mailed or 
expressed to the Board. The officer may, 
upon written request, deliver a copy of 
the depositions to either or both of the 
parties, or to their representativ es, in 
lieu of sending such copies to the Board 
as above provided. If one of both of the 
required copies are delivered by the offi- 
cer taking the depositions he shall attach 
to his return the written request of the 
party or parties, or of their counsel to 
whom such copy or copies were delivered, 
and shall state in his certificate of re- 
turn the fact of delivery by him of such 
copy or copies. If copies of the deposi- 
tions are delivered by the officer taking 
the same no service of copies of such 
depositions upon the party or his counsel 
of record will — made by the Board. 


Railroad ¢ Company Asks 
Authority to Issue Notes 





The St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway Company, a Texas corporation, 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (Docket No. 6457) on August 1 
for authority to issue itsdemand promis- 
sory notes to the aggregate principal 
amount of $38,300.73 against an advance 


of that agsount by the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Co., the parent company, for 
addition and betterments during 1926, 








Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph] 


New York, Aug. 1.— The Federal 
Reserve Fank of New York. today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 


lowing: 
Aug. 1, 1927, 

In pursuance of the provisions a Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of asséssment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

















Country 
Europe: 
ieee ane. - -14082 
Belgium (belga). .1390 
Bulgaria (lev). .007260 
Czechoslovakia (Krone). -029630 
Denmark (kfone). .2674 
England (pound sterling 4.8557 
Finland (markka)... -025194 
France (franc). -0391 
Germany (reichsmark) .2378 
Greece (drachma).... -013095 
Holland eee ++ -4007 
Hungary (pengo) . -1744 
Italy (lira). 10544 
Norway (krore) . esredecesteews 2583 
Poland (zloty)... ...cecessserses .1126 
Portugal ceseudo). saa sseetsect .0500 
Rumania (leu). pevekieetcads -006111 
Spain (peseta)....ceccecsecteers .1705 
Sweden (krona). -2678 
Switzerland (franc)... -1926 
Yugoslavia (dinar).....ssecerees -017582 
Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael).. orvees -6500 
China (Hankow tacl).. or .6416 
China (Shanghai tael)....-+..- .6216 
China (Tientsin tael).. .6567 
China (Hong Kong dollar) .. rises -4892 
China (Mexican dollar).. . .4435 
China (Tientsin or Peiying dol. i.) -4367 
China (Yuan dol ee : -4333 
India (rupee) . Vadis gees -3611 
Japan (yen). -4718 
Singapore (Ss. 8. ay * (dollar). . -5596 
North America: 
Canada (dollar). -998644 
Cuba (peso)....... .999594 
Mexico (peso). -472167 
Newfoundland eesti S vacthaaie -996156 
South America: 
Argentina a (80M). 02102 9656 
Brazil (milreis) . seerisetewes 1181 
Chile (peso). 1201 


Uruguay ¢ peso). 9998 





Securities 


Condition of Crops 
In Dallas District 
Reported Improved 


Federal Reserve Bank Says 
Optimism Is Evident as 
Result of Recent 
Rains. 


Marked improvement in general crop 
conditions together with a betterment in 
the livestock and range conditions were 
observed by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas as outstanding developments 
of June and July in that Federal Reserve 
District. General rains were said by 
the bank to have created a new spirit 
of optimism in the district as well as 
having benefited the crops and supplied 
ample pasturage and stock water. 

The bank’s statement, just made pub- 
lic in Washington, said there had been 
little change in the financial situation of 


the district. It reported a “moderate” 
increase in both insolvencies and the 
amount of indebtedness involved, but 


current business appeared to the bank 
to be improved. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment: ‘ 

The marked improvement in the crop 
conditions and the upward trend of 
prices for agricultural commodities have 
generated a spirit of optimism and have 
created a brighter outlook for business 
and industry in this district. The gen- 
eral rains greatly benefited the growing 
crops and the present indications are 
that the yield will be satisfactory. The 
district’s corn crop which is now nearing 
maturity will be the largest in several 
years and other feed crops are in good 
condition. While the yield of small 
grain is considerably less than a year 
ago, the trend of prices during the har- 
vesting period this year has been up- 
ward, whereas, a year ago there was 
a sharp reaction and the higher prices 
being received this year will to some 
extent offset the lower yield. The cot- 
ton plant has made rapid growth and 
many sections report that the plant is 
fruiting well, yet in some localities re- 
ports ar¢ to the effect that plant growth 
has taken place at the expense of fruit- 
age. In a few sections root rot is again 
causing considerable damage. Another 
disquieting factor is the presence of the 
boll weevil in increasing numbers in a 
large area of the cotton territory which 
acts as a potential danger to the grow- 
ing crop. Should weather conditions 
continue favorable to the propagation of 
the weevil considerable damage may re- 
sult. 

Range Improved. 

A betterment has likewise occurred 
in the district’s range and livestock con- 
ditions. While there are a few locali- 
ties which are still suffering from the 
lack of moisture, there is ample pas- 
turage and stock water in the major 
portion of the range territory and live- 
stock are fattening. The demand for all 
classes of stocker cattle continues 
strong with offerings few and prices 
firm. The market prices for cattle in 
June reached the highest ‘level of the 
current year. 

Seasonal recession in the distribution 
of merchandise in both wholesale and re- 
tail channels was in evidence during 
June. Department store sales reflected 
a decline of 15 per cent as compared 
to the previous month and fell 8 per 
cent below those of June a year ago. 
Wholesale distribution was likewise less 
than in either the previous month or 
the same month last year. In consider- 
ing the declines from a year ago, how- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that in 
June, 1926, there was an unusually strong 
demand for merchandise. Lower distri- 
bution this year in part accounted for 
by the fact that retailers and consumers 
generally are limiting purchases to ac- 
tual requirements and are showing a 
strong disposition to await further crop 
developments before making large com- 
mitments. Yet, there is a firm under- 
tone of confidence and both wholesalers 
and retailers are optimistic regarding 
fall trade. 

The financial situation has shown only 
minor changes. Deposits remained rela- 
tively steady and the demand for credit 
continued light. Federal Reserve Bank 
loans to member banks on July 15, 
which amounted to $6,952,020, were only 
$669,808 greater than on May 31, and 
were $8,468,420 less than on July 15, 
1926. The combirféd deposits of member 
banks reflected a slight decline of $4,- 
790,000 between May 25 and June 22, 
and on the latter date were $32,339,000 
greater than on the corresponding date 
last year. The member banks of this 
district are carrying a large cash and 
secondary reserve which place them in 
position to take care of every legitimate 
need of their customers. 

There was a moderate increase in both 
the number of insolvencies and in the 
amount of indebtedness involved as com- 
pared to the previous month and to the 
same month last year, yet the current 
business mortality rate shows a consid- 
erable improvement over that obtaining 
during the opening months of the year. 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 
(Thousands of Dollars.) 





+ tnt Total. Boston. New York. Phila. Cleve. Rich. Atlanta. Chicago. St. Louis. Minn. Kan.City. Dallas. San Fran. 
Ne ail pls es 20,479,248 1,462,825 7,656,812 1,183,047 2,091,605 679,877 597,262 2,956,697 698,874 348,606 630,281 402,572 1,770,790 
Loans and discounts—total .......... 14,487,518 1,004,839 5,356,112 791,210 1,405,065 525,247 482,437 2,183,544 498,646 230,752 424,945 311,912 1,272,809 
Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig..... .e.. 112,298 6,976 32,126 8,979 17,021 4,415 4,933 18,779 4,566 2,233 4,161 2.859 5,250 
Secured by stocks and bonds....... 5,816,515 355,570 2,442,388 393,648 591,623 156,652 109,475 953,785 205,888 78,895 131,616 75,916 321,609 
All other loans and discounts....... 8,558,705 642,293 2,881,648 388,583 796,421 364,180 368,029 1,210,980 288,692 149,624 289,168 283,187 945,950 
Tivestwianteastotal .......<cecsessees 5,991,730 457,986 2,300,700 391,837 686,540 154,630 114,825 773,158 200,228 117,854 205,336 90,660 497,981 
U. S. Government securities....... 2,536,419 162,298 987,595 99,843 295,746 72,766 55,116 800,317 74,506 62,947 96,428 63,008 266,363 
Other bonds, stocks and securities.. 3,455,311 295,697 1,313,105 292,494 390,794 81,864 59,709 472,836 125,722 54,907 108,908 27,657 «231,618 
Reserve balances with Fed. Res. Bank 1676,580 95,902 783,593 78,103 127,985 43,335 37,034 249,712 48,646 22017 53.955 29,084 107,264 
a SI ns oo kien wep sakbes 259,566 18,984 69,905 15,288 29,596 13,245 10,788 44,248 8,554 6,127 12,354 8,748 21.784 
Net demand deposits .......++.- ... 13,200,495 922,456 5,804,473 752,622 1,068,062 400,619 817,178 1,790,328 402,926 206,043 495,169 267,566 773,058 
Time deposits .........- ecccce oe 6,210,300 462,548 1,464,918 264,643 896,993 233,526 239,679 1,108,664 234,429 124,831 153,354 109,376 917,339 
Government deposits ..seeseeseesess 95,518 13,188 13,534 12,482 10,5386 = 2,634 7,235 11,346 1,465 1,226 1,339 5,161 15,422 
Due from banks ...... saneeceaeksaa: Sie 57,106 120,861 51,538 99,572 55,491 70,421 213,626 43,555 49,885 114,449 55,177 140,731 
Due to DOMKS.......cccccccecvccenes 3,157,446 159,252 1,157,668 167,652 249,346 113,135 . 101,200 486,621 182,490 717,407 214,073 81,073 217,529 
Borrowings from Fed. R. Bank—total 233,810 14,682 65,602 17,175 21,954 4,319 17,615 33,617 16,411 700 4,715 3,180 33,890 
Secured by U.S. Gov. obligations... 153,137 8815 53,943 12,094 —«:14,267-—«1,808 3,307 23,235 10,282 700 1,850 1,520 21,866 
Ca il... a hie keaxeess 80,673 5,867 11,659 5,081 7,687 3,011 14,308 10,382 6,179 a 2,865 1,610 12,024 
Wumber of reporting banks.....+++04, 662 86 87 _ 48 q1 67 MT _ $l 24 65 45 
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Detroit & Mackir ackinaw Railway Allowed 
To Discontinue Its Au Sable Branch 


Order Issued by I. C. C. Covers Abandonment of 50 
Miles of Trackage. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


} controlled by logging interests, and con- 


| after 
| The branch line from Hartly to Curran 











; mingham on September 
| $14,295,132, or $68.40 per capita. In 1925 


| 





, 


tinued as a logging road until 1912, | 
when it was leased by the applicant. | 
In 1914 the applicant purchased the | 
branch for $75,000, and shortly there- | 
converted it to standard gauge. 


originally extended to Beevers, approx- 
imately 6. miles northeast of Curran, 
but operation of the portion beyond 
Curran was abandoned about 1917. 
About 36 per cent of the line from Os- 
coda to Comins is laid with 40-pound 
rail, and the remainder of the line is 
about evenly divided between 50 and 
56-pound rail. The Curran branch is 
laid. with 40- pound rail, and the rail on 
side tracks varies from 35 to 56-pound. 

The financial results of operation of 
the Au Sable River branch for the five- 
year period 1921 to 1925, inclusive, as 


796. These estimates are made by the 
special engineer employed by the appli- 
cant. An engineer who was detailed to 
inspect the branch by the Michigan Pub- 


: lie Utilities Commission made a less de- 


tailed inspection than did the applicant’s 
engineer, but his testimony confirms, in 
general, the testimony given by the lat- 
ter. He believed that the present speed 
limit of 15 miles an hour was too high 
for safety, and estimated that about one- 
third of the ties should be replaced at 
once and that the 40-pound rail should 
be replaced with 56-pound rail. The ap- 
plicant estimates that the cost of main- 
tenance of way and structures, after re- 
habilitating the line, would be $23,000 
per annum. 

It is apparent ‘from the record that 




















shown by the applicant, are as follows: Pec has heen no appreciable increase in 
. 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
WRUMENG LOVENUO Vici csadcavevet vide 27,814 $18,626 $16,089 $12,903 $9,716 
Passenger POVOUGG: cv vierteeweveessus 5,992 4,299 3,883 3,039 2,194 
MC ONONGG . vy cv ruvuuncss<¥es @ 363 416 558 894 628 
Express and mail revenue ........... 1,901 2,085 1,597 2,522 2,581 
Total operating revenue .......... $36,070 $25,426 $22,127 $19,358 $15,119 
Operating EXPenses ...ccccccccroees 85,133 67,075 49,358 40,812 39,193 
ORME: COMED: 25.5000 beet a bee e teens 5,772 5,005 5,209 5,218 4,833 
VOME TACHITY PENG coc ccecrdcveccers 563 216 164 50 125 
: $91,468 $72,296 $54,731 $46,080 $44,151 
Net oper. income (def.) ......cecee0. 55,398 46,870 32,604 26,722 29,082 


Operating revenue for the first seven : 


months of 1926 is shown as $8,645. 
Operating revenues were allocated to 
the branch on a mileage prorate basis. 
Figures were submitted showing that in 
the event 20 per cent was added to the 
revenue accruing on freight traffic orig- 
inating on the branch the increased in- 
come would range from $4,473 in 1921 to 
$746 in 1925. The witness did not ap- 
pear to know just why 20 per cent was 
selected as a fair amount to add to the 
mileage prorate, nor why this amount 
should not also be applied to traffic 
destined to points on the branch. 


The record shows that the physical 
condition of the branch is very poor. 
Deferred maintenance is estimated at 
$105,362, and the entire cost of the 
necessary repairs is estimated at $120,- 


Birmingham Expends 


$9,992,215 In Year 


Revenue Exceeded Cost of 
Operating General Depart- 
ments of City. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced a summary of the financial 
statistics of the city corporation of Bir- | 
mingham, Ala., for the fiscal year ended | 
September 30, 1926. The full text fol- 
lows: 

The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of | 
Birmingham, Ala., for the fiscal year | 
ended September 30, 1926, amounted to | 
$4,595,185. or $21.99 per capita. In 1925 
the comparative per capita for mainte- 
nance and operation of general depart- 
ments was $20.17, and for 1917, $7.80. 
Payments for the operation of public 
service enterprises (waterworks, electric 
light and power system, market, and | 
auditorium) amounted to $147,740; inter- 
est on debt, $916,160; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, including those 
for public service enterprises, $4,333,130. 
The total payments, therefore, for ex- | 
penses of general departments and pub- 
lic service enterprises, interest, and out- 
lays, were $9,992,215. 

Of this amount $54,099 represents pay- 
ments by a city department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. 

The totals include all payments for 
the year, whether made from current 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. 

Revenues Reach $8,145,389. 

The total revenue receipts of Birming- 
ham for 1926 were $8,145,389, or $38.97 
per capita. This was $2,486,304 more 
than the total payments of the year, ex- 
clusive of the payments for permanent 
improvements, but $1,846,826 less than 
the total payments including those for 
permanent improvements. These pay- 
ments in excess of revenue receipts were 
met from the proceeds of debt obliga. | 
tions. | 

Of the total revenue receipts $54,099 
represents receipts from a city depart- | 
ment or enterprise on account of services. | 

Property taxes represented 41.7 per | 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 39.5 | 
per cent for 1925, and 42.5 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of | 
property taxes collected was 187.6 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 20.0 per cent 
from 1925 to 1926. The per capita prop-_ 
erty taxes were $16.24 in 1926, $13.84 
in 1925, and $5.9- in 1917. 

Net Debt Increased. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt, less sinking fund assets) of Bir- 
380, 1926, was 


the per capita debt was $61.50, and in 
1917, $39.13. The increased per capita 
net debt reported for 1926 was princi- 
pally due to bond issues for schools, fire 
department, and garbage crematory. 
For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Birmingham subject to ad 
valorem taxes for city corporation was 
$193,004,518. The levy for all purposes 
for 1926 was $6,948,162, of which $3,-’ 
474,081, or $50.0 per cent, was levied for 
the city corporation; $1,254,529, or 18.2 


| per cent, for the State; and $2,219,552, 


or 31.9 per cent, for the county. . The 
per capita tax levy for the city, State, 
and county was $38.24 in 1926, $31.51 in 
1925, and $15.54 in 1917, 





the population served by the branch dur- 
ing the past few years. The country is 
decidedly “spotty” so far as cultivable 
areas are concerned, and while some of 
the farmers continue to clear additional 
land for cultivation there is no indication 
of any substantial increase in population 
or production in the future. The ton- 
nage figures shown above show a con- 
Sistent annual decrease since 1921. The 
record further shows that about 155 
square miles of land within the area 
tributary to the branch are included 
within the Michigan National Forest Re- 
serve, and that about 300 square miles 
additional are included within the pro- 
jected reserve. The testimony is that it 
is the intention of the Government to 
acquire for reforestation purposes the 
lands within the projected reserve so far 
as they can be bought reasonably when 
funds are available; that it will require 
75 to 100 years to grow timber suitable 
for cutting, and that the operation of the 
branch meanwhile would be against the 
interests of the forest reserve because 
of the fire hazard. A considerable por- 
tion of the lands tributary to the branch 


j have been acquired by hunting clubs. 


Lack of Efficiency 
Laid to Management 


The protestants contend that the ap- 
plicant’s management has not been hon- 
est, efficient, or economical, and has dis- 
couraged the growth of traffic on its 
branch lines. In support of these con- 
tentions it is alleged that the applicant 
has discouraged the cultivation of sugar 
beets in the territory tributary to the 
Lincoln branch; that a pickle station was 
denied a location on the right of way 
at Comins, on the Au Sable River branth; 
that freight train schedules are arranged 
in such manner as to make it more con- 
venient for shippers to drive livestock 
to stations on the main line than to ship 
from points on the branch lines, and 
that passenger schedules are made pur- 
posely misleading, especially as regards 
the Lincoln branch. The applicant’s atti- 
tude is that the country served by the 
branch lines is not suitable for beet or 
other cultivation to a sufficient extent to 
justify continuance of railroad service, 
and that it does not desire to encourage 
attempts to develop industries which can 
not possibly affect the railroad situation. 
The alleged misleading passenger sched- 
ule is said by the applicant to have been 
the result of an error which, upon dis- 
covery, Was corrected by the posting of | 
bulletins at all stations. 

The protestants further contend that 
the applicant has willfully and purposely 
neglected maintenance of its branch lines 
and has made excessive expenditures for 
the maintenance of its main line. This 
contention does not appear to be sup- 
ported by the record. The testimony is 
that the portion of the main line south 
of Alpena is in need of extensive rail 
and tie renewals, and that practically no" = * no 
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Finance 


maintenance work has been done on the 
portion of the line north of Alpena dur- 
ing the past six years. 

The protestants also attack the lease 
of certain gravel pit properties by the 
applicant to the Alpena Gravel Com- 
pany for the nominal rental of $1 per 
year. It appears that the applicant has 
invested some $145,000 in a gravel plant, 
and during the past five years has ex- 
pended about $5,000 thereon. The AI- 
pena Gravel Company was organized at 
the instance of the applicant, and the 
officers of the gravel company are con- 
nected with the applicant. The applicant 
receives no royalty on the gravel pro- 
duced, but it is alleged that by reason 
of the nominal rental the gravel com- 
pany is enabled to undersell its competi- 
tors. Assuming, however, that the 
gravel company paid as rental a sum 
equivalent to 6 per cent upon $150,000, 
the amount received by the applicant 
would be but $9,000 per annum, which 
would not materially affect its general 
financial condition. On the other hand, 
there is no showing that the applicant 
has lost‘any tonnage or railway operat- 
ing revenues because of the lease. The 
legality of the relationship existing be- 
tween the applicant and the gravel com- 
pany is not germane to the issues pre- 
sented in this proceeding. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the present and future public conven- 
ience and neceasity permit the abandon- 
ment by the Detroit & Mackinac Rail- 
way Company, as to interstate and for- 
eign commerce, of its Au Sable River 
branch in Iosco, Alcona, and Oscoda 
Counties, Mich., as described in the ap- 
plication in Finance Docket No. 5557. 
Our certificate herein will provide that 
it shall take effect and be in force from 
and after 30 days from the date it is 
issued, and that within that period the 
applicant shall sell its Au Sable River 
branch at a price not to exceed the scrap 
value of the rail thereon to any person, 
firm, or corporation desiring to purchase 
same for continued operation. Nothing 
contained in this report or in the certifi- 
cate to be issued herein shall be con- 
strued, however, as authorizing any per- 
son or persons to —— the branch 
line in interstate and)foreign commerce 
without proper authority from this com- 
mission. An appropriate certificate will 
be issued. 











Are you going abroad 
for the first time? 


Experienced travelers realize the 
inestimable value and conveni- 
ence of an ETC Letter of Credit. 
It affords advantages equivalent 
to a personal bank account with 
a large number of banks 
throughout the world. 


If you contemplate your first 
trip abroad, our booklet, Travel 
with Ready Money, will interest 
ou; it fully describes an ETC 
etter of Credit, how it is ob- 
tained, and how it is used. 


Send for a copy today 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y. 


District Representatives 
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Baltimore San Francisco Chicago 
LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Security 


| The satisfaction of home owner- 
ship can’t be described. But it 


can be enjoyed, by those who 
save instead of spend. With so 
much at Stake, let your earnings 
accumulate Safely in Fidelity 
644% First Mortgage Bonds. { 
Our booklet explains their triple- 
security. Send for it now. 
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Tue public utility and petroleum properties 
of Cities Service Company, for which Henry 
L. Doherty & Company are financial agents, 
include 4000 oil wells, 3000 oil tank cars, a 
fleet of ocean-going tank ships, 1700 natural 
gas wells, and power plants that produce an- 
nually 1,300,000 kilowatts of electric light 


and power. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


60 Wall Street, New York 
Branch Offices in principal cities 


' HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO., 
Cities Service investment securities. 
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Law Interpreted 
In Tax Decision 


Board of Tax Appeals Approves 
Rules of Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 


* ‘APPEAL OF BLUM’S, INCORPORATED; BOARD 

oF Tax APPEALS, No. 2523. 

In computing income under the Reve- 
nue Acts of 1916, 1917, 1918, 1921, and 
1924, a person who regularly sells or 
otherwise disposes of personal property 
on the installment plan is entitled, un- 
der the provisions of section 1208 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, to return the in- 
come from installment sales by the use 
of the installment method as prescribed 
by subdivision (d) of section 212 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, the Board of Tax 
Appeals held herein. : 

In approving Article 42 of Commis- 
sioner’s Regulations 45, promulgated 
April 17, 1919; the same article of Com- 
missioner’s Regulations 45, promulgated 
December 29, 1919, and the same article 
of Commissioner’s Regulations 69, the 
Board held that a taxpayer who changes 
from the straight accrual method to the 
installment sales method of returning 
income must return as income of the 
year in which the change is made, and 
of all subsequent years, a proper pro- 
portion of all installment payments, ac- 


to sales effected in years prior to the 
change in method, notwithstanding that 
the entire profits from the sales to 
which such payments relate were, under 
the method of returning income then em- 
ployed, returned and taxed as income of 
the years in which such sales were ef- 
fected. 

The Board also held that installment 
payments received and refunded by a 
taxpayer in the same year, should be 


excluded from the total installment pay- | 
| years 


ments received before computing the 
proportion thereof to be returned as in- 
come. 
Allowance Made 
For Worthless Debts 

Where certain installment accounts, 
representing sales effected during the 
year 1917, the entire profits of which 
were returned and taxed as income of 
that year, of a taxpayer following the 
accrual method of keeping its books of 
account and rendering its income tax re- 


turn, were ascertained to be worthless | plan, purchasers are required to execute 


and charged off in the years 1918, 1919 


and 1920, after the taxpayer changed to | 


the installment method of returning in- 
come, only such portion of the accounts 
as represents the unrecovered cost of 
the merchandise, the taxpayer not hav- 
ing repossessed the merchandise from 
the purchasers, may be deducted as bad 
debts in the years 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
the Board also held herein. 

It was held that the proper method of 


accounting for losses sustained through | 
damage to and use of repossessed mer-. | 


chandise, for the purpose of computing 
net income, is to determine the differ- 
ence between the original or unrecovered 
cost of the merchandise and its value 
when repossessed. 

The profits included in installment ac- 
counts receivable, representing sales ef- 
fected in 1917, standing on the books at 
the beginning of the years 1918, 1919 
and 1920, of a taxpayer following the 
straight accrual method of accounting, 


those years, as earned surplus. 


Deduction Allowed 


On Exira Salaries 
Additional salaries paid to the execu- 


tive officers of a corporation, which were | 
| installment plan are principally of the 


agred upon by the directors of the cor- 
poration before the end of the taxable 
year in question, were held to be a 
proper deduction from 
not formally 
until the following years. 

The Board also held that a taxpayer 
employing the accrual method 
counting but returning income from in- 
stallment sales on the installment sales 
method, is entitled to deduct from the 


e 
OL 


income of any taxable year all of the | 
| months of 1920, 


expenses, allowances, and losses enumer- 
ated in sections 214 and 234 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, which were paid or 
incurred, or paid or accrued within the 
taxable year. 

Where a taxpayer, subsequent to the 
receipt of a deficiency notice from the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
termining an overassessment for the 
year 1918 and deficiencies for the years 
1919 and 1920, files a petition with the 
Board of Tax Appeals for a redeter- 
mination of the deficiencies, the Commis- 
sioner can, by amended answer, claim 
increased deficiencies for the years 1918 
and 1919, but is barred by the Statute of 
Limitations from affirmatively claiming 
a deficiency for the year 1918, the Board 
also held herein. 

In computing. the annual percentage 
of profit and the proportion of the in- 
stallment payments to be returned as 
income for any taxable years, it was held 
that all of the profits actually reduced 
to possession during the year in ques- 
tion must be included. 

J. Wallace Bryan, H. C. Bangs and R. 
Kemp Slaughter for the petitioner and 
A. W. Gregg and G. E. Adams for the 
Commissioner. 

The findings 
follow: : 

This proceding is for the redetermina- 
tion of deficiencies for 1919 and 1920. 
The deficiency notice also shows an over- 
assessment for 1918. The issues are: 
(1) Overstatement of the income from 
installment sales; (2) disallowance in 
part of deductions for refunds made to 
purchasers on cancellation of installment 
sales; (3) understatement of deductions 
for bad debts; (4) disallowance of de- 
ductions for discounts and allowances, 
freight and alterations; (5) disallow- 
ance of losses sustained through damage 
te merchandise sold on installment plan 


of fact and decision 





income, though | 
authorized by resolution | 


ac- | 
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Taxation: 


| household utensils, 
| ready-to-wear 


| margin above cost, 
| people to come into the store. 


| were most favorable. 
| high level and there was little unemploy- 
| ment. 
| tinuation 
| tions well into the future. 
de- | 
| cording 


| its 
| large number of petitioner’s wage-earn- 


| deferred payments. 


account of decline in value of merchan- 
dise inventory; (7) disallowance in part 
of deduction for officers’, salaries for 
1919; (8) whether petitioner suffered a 
net loss in 1919 which may be offset 
against the income for 1920; and (9) the 
amount of the net income or the: net 
loss, as the case may be, which peti- 
tioner realized or sustained in 1920, On 
October 16, 1925, the Commissioner, upon 
motion duly made, filed an amended an- 
swer, in which, in lieu ofthe overassess- 
ment for 1918 and the deficiencies for 
1919 and 1920 shown in the original de- 
ficiency notice, mailed January 15, 1925, 
deficiencies are asserted for the three 
years for 1918, 1919, and for 1920. The 
petitioner filed a motion, in the nature 
of a demurrer, excepting to the suffici- 
ency of the amended answer in law and 
in fact, and moving that it be dismissed, 
for the reason that it raised issues as 
to the year 1918 for which the Commis- 
sioner had theretofore, in the deficiency 
notice appealed from, determined an 
overassessment, and also claimed in- 
creased deficiencies for the years 1919 
and 1920. 


Proceeding Was Taken 


Under Submission on Issues 
The proceding was taken under sub- 
mission upon the issues raised in the 
original petition and answer, the 
amended answer of the Commissiontr 
and petitioner’s replication thereto. The 
parties filed a stipulation admitting the 


| correctness cf all the base figures and 
tually received in those years, relating | 


mathematical computations contained in 
the Commissioner’s amended answer; the 
petitioner expressly denying, however, 
the validity of the Commissfoner’s com- 
putations and the results thereof. The 


| parties further stipulated certain mate- 


rial facts in addition to the testimony 

offered, from all of which the 

makes the following: 7 
Findings of fact: Petitioner is a 


| Delaware corporation with its principal 
| office and place of business at Baltimore, | 


Md., where it is, and was during the 
in controversy, engaged in the 
sale of furniture, general merchandise, 
ladies’ and men’s 
clothing, pianos, and 
phonographs, for cash and on the in- 


| stallment plan. 


are usually of the 


type, that 


The cash sales 
“leader” or “puller” 


usually at a small 
in order to influence 


attractive prices, 


In the case of sales on the installment 


a conditional sale agreement which pro- 
vides, among other things, that title to 
the property described therein shall re- 


| main in the vendor until payment there- | 


for has been made in full; that in the 


| €vent of default in payments the vendor 


shall forthwith become entitled to take 
immediate possession of the property, 
with or without legal process, and shall 
retain all sums paid as compensation 
for the use of the property and as liqui- 


dated damages for wear and tear upon | 


such property; and that upon retaking 


| possession of the property the vendor 


may, at its option, sell the same, and 
hold the purchaser liable for any defici- 


| eney arising on account of breach of the 


agreement together with the expense of 
retaking and selling the property. 


Thé initial payments required from 


| purchasers are usually less than 10 per 
| cent 
| quently, if the purchaser has established 


eet aviek a : | a reputable 
cannot be included in invested capital of | 


of the contract price; and, fre- 
credit standing, through 
prior dealings with petitioner, no initial 
payment is required. The balance of the 


| contract price is paid in weekly install- 


ments, sometimes the deferred payments 


| being extended over a period of two to 


three years. 
The purchasers of merchandise on the 


wage-earning class. About 60 per cent 
of them are colored. Their ability to 
meet the deferred payments depends al- 
most entirely upon their being able to 
earn wages. Sickness, loss of employ- 
ment, or other causes frequently inter- 
rupt the payments. 


Business Conditions 


| Favorable in Baltimore 


During 1918, 1919, and the first nine 
business conditions in 
and around the vicinity of Baltimore 
Wages were at a 


forebode a con- 
business condi- 
Commitments 
were made by petitioner’s customers ac- 
to their then earning power. 
The gross sales for 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
increased approximately 67 per cent, 48 
per cent and 46 per cent, over the gross 


Circumstances 
of favorable 


| sales for 1917, 1918, and 1919, respec- 
| tively. 
| 1920, 


During the last three months of 
there were noticeable indications 
of a business depression which reached 
climax during 1921 and 1922, A 


ing customers were thrown out of em- 
ployment and were unable to meet their 
To some consider- 
able number of them the petitioner ex- 


| tended additional time for settlement of 





| $708,914.18 for 1919, 
| for 1920, there remained uncollected on 
| January 1, 


| plan, in cases where 


their obligations. Others defaulted in 
their payments and moved to parts un- 
known. Of the total installment sales of 
and $1,058,527.96 


1925, the sums of $124,- 
910.67 and $255,116.26, respectively. On 
July 17, 1924, petitioner had on its books 
of account 26,255 accounts with cus- 


| tomers, among which there were 9,852 


accounts, with an aggregate unpaid bal- 
ance of $228,928.99, which showed no 
payments made since January 1 of the 
same year. 

It is the petitioner’s policy to cooper- 
ate with purchasers on the installment 
unfortunate cir- 
cumstances arise, by extending addi- 
tional time, beyond that provided in the 
sale agreement, within which such pur- 
chasers may settle their accounts. It 
is also its policy to repossess its mer- 
chandise, when obtainable, in every case 


and subsequently repossessed; (6) dis- | where the purchaser manifests an inten- 
allowance of loss sustained in 1920 on | tion not to meet the deferred payments. 


Board | 





is, they | 
| are widely advertised, and are made at 


ration Selling on the Installment Plan 
Allowed to Figure Income on Basis in Act of 1926 


Income Credited 
In Year Received 


Allowance Also Granted for 
Losses Due to Damage or 
Worthless Debts. 


It has been the petitioner’s experi- 
ence that the repossession of merchan- 
dise under defaulted installment con- 
tracts is a source of substantial loss, 
even when the payments made before 
default are taken into account. The 
condition of repossessed merchandise 
varies according to its character, usage 
to which subjected while in possession 
of the purchaser, and the period of use. 
As a general rule, the condition of this 
merchandise is such that it must be 
sold at a substantial reduction in price, 
even after reconditioning, and the peti- 
tioner fails to recover the original cost. 
Some repossessed merchandise, such as 
bedding, wearing apparel, and similar 
articles, cannot be resold and is de- 
stroyed. But whatever the character or 
condition of the merchandise, the peti- 
tioner exercises its right of repossession, 
if possible, for the moral effect such re- 
possession might have. 


Repossession of Goods 


Is Ruled Source of Loss 


Only a very small percentage of the 
deferred payments are made at petition- 
er’s place of business. The cgllection of 
the unpaid installments requires the 
maintenance of a highly organized col- 
lection department and unremitting and 
intensive collection efforts. The terri- 
tory in which petitioner operates is di- 
vided into approximately 30 collection 
districts, each of which is assigned to 
one or more collectors. The petitioner 
also maintains a separate department 
for tracing purchasers who have moved, 
taking the merchandise with them, and 
are in default in their payments. , 

An individual record card is kept for 
each purchaser on the installment plan, 
showing the contract price, the dates 
and amounts of initial and subsequent 
payments, and, in case of default in pay- 
ment and of repossession, the estimated 
value of the repossessed merchandise. 

In the case of default in payments and 
repossession of the merchandise, the ac- 


| counting practice is to credit the pur- 


chaser’s account and debit “return sales” 
account with the unpaid balance of the 
contract price. The record is not clear 
as to the accounting procedure followed 
in respect of the repossessed merchan- 
dise. 


Installments Repaid 
On Cancelled Sales 


Included in the installment payments 
received in 1919 and 1920 are certain 
amounts which relate to sales which were 
cancelled in those years, because of de- 
fault in payment by purchasers. 

In 1919 and 1920, petitioner refunded 
installment payments in the _ total 
amounts of $1,942.31 and $3,273.65, re- 
spectively. These payments were made 
by purchasers in the same year in which 
refunded, and related to sales made and 
cancelled in the same year. 

During the years under consideration, 
accounts of purchasers on the install- 
ment plan were ascertained to be worth- 
less and charged off. 

In 1918, 1919, and 1920, petitioner ex- 
pended the sums of $1,785.32, $4,590.08, 
and $6,599.12, respectively, for inbound 
freight and hauling of merchandise. In 
1919 and 1920, it expended the sums of 
$2,945 and $3,228.32, respectively, for 
alterations of merchandise sold. 

The value of the merchandise inven- 
tory, at the close of 1920, is, on the basis 
of cost, $89,684.22, and on the basis of 
cost or market, whichever is lower, $64,- 
025.73. 

The allowable deductions from gross 
income, for the years 1917 to 1920, inclu- 
sive, exclusive of bad debts, refunds to 
purchasers, expenses contained in the 
cost of goods sold, and an item of $20,- 
000 for additional officers’ salaries for 
1919 which the Commissioner disallowed, 
are as follows: 1917, $92,118.19; 1918, 
$152,086.27; 1919, $178,730.89; 1920, 
$261,559.90. 

The straight accrual method was em- 
ployed in keeping petitioner’s books of 
account, ali installment sales being con- 
sidered as completed transactions of the 
years in which they were made. For all 
years prior to 1918, the returns were ren- 
dered in accordance with the books of 
account. The original returns which the 
petitioner filed for the years in question, 
purported to show the income by the use 
of the straight accrual method of ac- 
counting with respect to sales completed 
during the taxable years, and by the use 
of the installment method, as set forth in 
article 42 of Commissioner’s regulations 
45, with respect to all other sales. 

Subsequently petitioner filed amended 
retuyns purporting to show entire 
income on the installment sales method 
of accounting. The Commissioner, 
though conceding petitioner’s right to 
return its income from installment sales 
on the installment method, held that the 
petitioner’s computations of income were 
erroneous in principle and that the net 
income shown,in the amended returns 
was not its true net income. 

The same basic figures, which the par- 
ties have stipulated to be correct, have 
been used in the computation in the 
amended answer as in the. computations 
in the deficiency notice. The widely dif- 
ferent results obtained by the use of the 
same basic’ figures is due to the fact 
that the methods of computing the in- 
come in the amended answer differ ma- 
terially, in several respects, from the 
methods used in computing the net in- 
come shown in the deficiency notice, 

The gross profits for 1917 and 1918, 
and the percentages of gross profit ap- 
plied to the collections on 1917 and 1918 
accounts for the purpose of determining 
the realized profits, were computed in the 
same manner as for the year 1919. The 


its 


Sales 


percentages applied to 1917, 1918, and 
1919 bad accounts, for the purpose of de- 
termining the deduction for bad debts, 
are complementary to the percentages of 
gross profit for those years. 


In computing the income for 1918, in 
the amended answer, the Commissioner 
did not take into consideration the re- 
ceipts from cash sales made in that year; 
consequently, the net income shown in 
the amended answer for 1918 does not 
include any profits realized from cash 
sales of that year, 

In the deficiency notice, the Commis- 
sioner included in invested capital,’ as 
part of the earned surplus, the unreali- 
zed profits included in the unpaid bal- 
ance of 1917 installment sales contracts 
at the beginning of each year. In the 
amended answer these unrealized profits 
have been excluded from invested capital. 

In 1919, Samuel Blum and Philip 
Blum, were, respectively, petitioner’s 
president and vice president. In addition 
to their general supervisory duties, 
Samuel Blum did the buying for all de- 
partments of petitioner’s business, and 
Philip Blum had entire charge of the 
furniture department and supervised all 
shipping and repossessions. These offi- 
cers owned all of petitioner’s outstanding 
capital stock. Both devoted their entire 
time to the business, neither having any 
interests outside of petitioner’s business. 
Their duties required their presence at 
petitioner’s place of business during all 
of the business hours; and usually they 
were there from seven thirty in the morn- 


and until nine or ten o’clock on Saturday 
nights. 

During 1917, each of these officers 
drew a salary at the rate of $6,500 per 
; annum. In 1918, their salaries were in- 
creased to $10,400 per annum, each. At a 
| special meeting of the beard of directors 


bonus of $10,000 for 1918, and it was 
| understood at the time that their salaries 





During 1919, they drew their salaries 
weekly at the rate of $10,400, but an in- 
formal agreement was had with all of 
the directors that a bonus of $10,000 to 
each would be authorized at the next 
meeting of the board to be held in the 
| following year. Accordingly, before péti- 
| tioner’s books of account were closed for 
| the year 1919, the sum of $10,000 was 
credited to the B. & L. (borrow and loan) 


a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors on April 6, 1920, the crediting of 
the bonuses in the amounts stated to 
the accounts of Samuel and Philip Blum 


increased work and attention of the 
| afore said officials” and duly ratified. The 


the amounts paid, as bonuses, to these 
| officers as deductions from income for 
1919, on the ground that they were not 
authorized within the taxable year. In 
; their individual income-tax returns for 
the year 1919 both officers returned as 
income the sum of $20,400 as compensa- 
tion received from the petitioner. 





Commissioner’s Notice 


Basis Of Proceeding 


On or about March 15, 1919, the peti- | 


tioner filed its corporation income and 
profits-tax return for the calendar year 
| 1918. The Commissioner’s deficiency no- 
tice, forming the basis of this proceed- 
ing, was mailed to the petitioner on 
‘ January 15, 1925. In this notice the Com- 
missioner made his final determination 
in respect of the tax of the petitioner 
for the calendar years 1918, 1919, and 
1920, determining an overassessment for 
1918 in the amount of $21,429.04 and 
deficiencies for the calendar years 1919 
and 1920 in the amounts of $5,306.23 and 
$19,318.84 respectively. The petitioner 
filed its petition within 60 days after the 
mailing of the Commissioner’s notice of 


by the Board’s rules of practice, filed his 
original answer specifically admitting and 
denying the allegations of the petition. 
Thereafter, on October 16, 1925, 
Commissioner, upon motion duly made, 
offered an amended answer in which he 





set forth that he had erred in his ori- | 


gnial determination, notice of which was 


mailed to the petitioner or January 15, | 


1925, and that, instead of an overassess- 
ment of $21,429.04 for the calendar year 
1919, there was a deficiency of $7,143.28 
and that the deficiencies for 1919 and 
1920 should be increased to $26,380.74 
and $46,216.87, respectively, which 
amended answer was received and filed 
by the Board on October 16, 1925. A 
copy of said amended answer was mailed 
by the Board to counsel for the petitioner 
by registered mail on October 23, 1925, 
and was received by counsel for the peti- 
tioner on October 24, 1925. Thereafter, 
the petitioner filed a motion asking that 
the Commissioner’s amended answer be 
dismissed and subsequently, upon leave 
granted by the Board, filed a replication 
denying the allegations of the amended 
answer. In his amended answer the Com- 
missioner set forth in detail his determi- 
nation of the deficiencies claimed for the 
three years and his reasons therefor. 

The Commissioner and the petitioner 
have at no tiine consented in writing to 
the assessment of the tax for the calen- 
dar year 1918 after the expiration of the 
five-year period of limitation for the 
assessment of the tax for that calendar 
year. 

The division hearing this proceeding 
declined to dismiss the Commissioner’s 
amended answer, whereupon the peti- 
tioner filed a replication denying the alle- 
gations of the amended answer and the 
proceeding was submitted upon the oral 
and documentary evidence and stipula- 
tions of certain material facts necessary 
to a determination of the issues raised 
in the original and amended pleadings. 

Opinion by Littleton: Petitioner moved 
to dismiss the Commissioner’s amended 
answer On the grounds that it was not 
really an answer in the case as originally 
made by the appeal, and had no relation 
to the deficiencies originally asserted and 
appealed from; that the amended answer 
did not meet any issue raised in the peti- 
tion but amounted in substance to the 
institution of an entirely new case; that 
its effect was to assess new deficiencies 
without giving the petitioner the 60-day 


ing to six or seven o’clock in the evening, 


/ on January 8, 1919, each was voted a | 


for the year 1919, should be $20,400 each. 


account of each of these officers; and at | 


was held to be justified “because of the | 


Commissioner disallowed the whole of 





his determination to which petition the | 
Commissioner, within the time allowed | 


the | 
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Deficiencies 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $ by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. “ 


(COMPUTATION: Net Income: Cost: Value: Losses: Repossessed Mer- 
chandise: Unrecovered Cost.—Proper method of accounting for losses/sus- 
tained through damage and use to repossessed merchandise for purpose of 
computing net income, is to determine between original or unrecovered cost of 
merchandise and its value when repossessed.—Appeal of Blum’s, Incorporated. 
(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1558, Col. 1 (Volume II), 


DEDUCTIONS: Bad Debts: 
Method: Installment Method: 


Installment Accounts: 
Unrecovered Cost: 


Profits: Accrual 
Merchandise.—Where 


taxpayer has not repossessed merchandise sold on installment plan, only the 
portion of such accounts as represented unrecovered cost of merchandise sold 
during one year, may be deducted as bad debts in the years they are ascertained 
to be worthless and charged off aftey the taxpayer changes from accrual 
method to installment of returning income, although entire profits were re- 
turned and taxed as income during the year of sale-—Appeal of Blum’s, In- 
corporated. Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1558, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). 


DEDUCTIONS: Salaries: Corporations: Executive Officers.—Additional 

salaries paid to executive officers of corporation, which were agreed upon 
by directors of corporation before end of taxable year in question, are proper 
deduction from income, though not formally authorized by resolution until 


following years.—Appeal of Blum’s, Incorporated. 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1558, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


. 


DJEDUctions: Accrual Method: Installment Sales: Expenses: Allow- 


ances: Losses: 


Sections 214 dnd 234 of 1918 Act.—Taxpayer employing 


accrual method of accounting but returning income from installment sales on 
installment sales method, is entitled to deduct from income of any taxable year 
all expenses, allowances, and losses enumerated in Section 214 and 234’of 1918 
Act, which were paid or incurred, or paid or accrued within taxable year.— 
Appeal of Blum’s, Incorporated. ( Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 


1558, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


DEFICIENCIES: Notice: Overassessment: Redetermination: Increases: 

Statute of Limitations—Where taxpayer, subsequent to receipt of defi- 
ciency notice from Commissioner of Internal Revenue determining an over- 
assessment for year 1918 and deficiencies for years 1919 and 1920, files petition 
with Board of Tax Appeals for redetermination of deficiencies, Commissioner 
can, by amended answer, claim increased deficiencies for years in question, but 
is barred by Statute of Limitations from affirmatively claiming deficiency for 


year 1918.—Appeal of Blum’s, Incorporated. 


Index Page 1558, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


E,XCESS-PROFITS TAX: 


Revenue Act of 1918: 
1. Special Assessment—Discretionary Power: 


(Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly 


Decision of Court.— 
The provisions of the Reve- 


nue Act of 1918 authorizing the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in the cases 
specified in Section 327, to determine the tax as provided in Section 328, confer 
a discretionary power and his determination that Section 328 is inapplicable is 


final in the absence of bad faith or an abuse of discretion. 


Jurisdiction: 


2. Same—Suit— 


Where the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in good faith 


determines that Section 328 is inapplicable, a court is without jurisdiction to 
award a judgment for the recovery of an excess-profits tax assessed under 
Section 301 on the ground that it should have been computed under Section 328. 
—Treasury Decision, based on Williamsport Wire Rope Co. v. United States 


(The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 872, Volume II). 


T. D. 4048. 


(Ross ESTATE: Deductions: Expenses: Mausoleum Erected by Trustee: 

Decision of Court—The amount expended by a trustee under the will of the 
deceased person for the erection of a mausoleum after the final settlement of 
the decedent’s estate and the discharge of the executor is not deductible from 
the value of the gross estate in determining the value of the net estate under 
Section 403 of the Revenue Act of 1921.—Treasury Decision, based on Carter, 
Trustee, v. United States (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 872, 


Volume II). T. D. 4047, 


NCOME: Exemption: 


Officers and Employes: 


Governmental Function: 


Decision of Court.—1. A New York corporation authorized by the laws of that 
State to act as administrator and executor of decedents’ estates, guardian of 
minors and incompetents, testamentary trustee, and trustee under trusts 
created intervivos, whose compensation is not paid by the State but indirectly 
by the private person or persons interested in the estate in each case, is not an 
officer or employe of the State, nor engaged in the exercise of a governmental 
function, and the fees and compensation received by it in those capacities are 
not exempt from taxation under Section 213 (b) of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


2. Burden of Proof: 


The plaintiff claiming the benefit of an exemption from 


taxation has the burden of showing clearly that it is within the exemption.— 
Treasury Decision, based on New York Trust Co. v. United States Court of 


Claims (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 4306, Volume I). 


4045. 


[SVESTED CAPITAL: 


Earned Surplus: 


=. Ds 


Profits: Installment Accounts: 


Accrual Method.—Profits included in installment accounts receivable, repre- 
senting sales effected in 1917, standing on books at beginning of years 1918, 
1919 and 1920, of taxpayer following straight accrual method of accounting, 
cannot be included in invested capital of those years, as earned surplus.— 
Appeal of Blum’s, Incorporated. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 


1558, Col. 1 (Volume IT). 


Ol OR MINING PROPERTIES: Gain or Loss Basis: Depletion: Deprecia- 


tion: 


Decision of Supreme Court.—In determining the gain or loss from 


the sale of oil or mining properties, the basis is required to be diminished by 
the aggregate depreciation or depletion to which the taxpayer was entitled since 
the date of acquisition of the property or March 1, 1913, as the case may be.— 
Treasury Decision, based on United States v. Ludey, Supreme Court of the 
United States (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 812, Volume II). 


‘T. D. 4046. 


.No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


notice authorized by the statute and af- 


fording it an opportunity to appeal in 
the regular way; that the Commissioner 
having determined, in the deficiency 
notice, an overassessment for 1918, and 
the five-year period of limitations, in 
respect of the assessment of a tax for 
that year, having expired, the Commis- 
sioner was without authority on October 
16, 1925, to assert a deficiency for that 
year. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a discus- 
sion of the question whether the Com- 
missioner, after having determined an 
overassessment for certain years and 
deficiencies for certain other years in the 
60-day notice mailed to the petitioner, 
may, ‘thereafter, when the petitioner has 
filed a petition with the Board for the 
redetermination of the deficiencies, by 
affirmative allegations reverse his de- 
termination as set forth in the notice 
mailed to the petitioner showing an over- 
assessment and have the Board instead 
determine a deficiency, since it appears 
from the record that the assessment and 
collection of any tax for the calendar 
year 1918 was barred by the statute of 
limitation prior to the date on which he 
mailed the notice of his determination, 
to wit, January 15, 1925. The Board will 
therefore consider the facts relating to 
the calendar year 1918 ‘only in so far as 
may be necessary correctly to redeter- 
mine the deficiencies for the calendar 
years 1919 and 1920. * 

The Commissioner was within his 
rights in asking that the Board determine 
greater deficiencies for the calendar 


years 1919 and 1920 than he had deter- 
mined in his original deficiency Notice 
Hotel de France Co., 1B. T. A. 28: Rub. 
No-More Co., 1 B. T. A. 228% Bank of 
Hartsville, 1 B. T. A, 920; Insley Mfg. 
Co., 1 B. T. A. 1029; section 274 (a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926. 

Each of the first five assignments of 
error pertain to some feature of the gen- 
eral proposition of accounting, for in- 
come-tax purposes, for income and de- 
ductions by the use of the, installment 
sales method. They, with such other 
related questions as arise from the Plead- 
ings, will be considered and disposed of 
together. 

At the outset it should be stated that 
the Commissioner has not, and does not 
now, contest the right of this petitioner 
to return its income from installment 
sales by the use of the installment sales 
method as prescribed by article 42 of his 
regulations 45. The issues presented are 
confined solely to a determination of the 
proper amount of income returnable, and 
the proper deductions to be made, under 
the installment sales method. Before un- 
dertaking to dispose of the issues here 
raised, we think it well briefly to review 
the history of the installment sales 
method of returning income from the 
time of its conception in departmental 
regulations until it finally received legis- 
lative sanction by explicit enactment of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, 

The installment sales method of yeport- 
ing income was first recognized by article 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


i excess-profits 








| -1, 1915, 


~ Decisions of Board of 
Tax Appeals. 


(Published August 1, 1927.) 


*Sumter Coca Cola Bottling Company v. 
Commissioner. Docket No. 9079. 

The value of an exclusive right to 
bottle and sell coca cola within certain 
territory ascertained for the purpose of 
determining gain or loss upon the sale 
of the business to which it appertained, 

Under the cireumstances herein, cer- 
tain debts ascertained to be worthless 
within the taxable year, allowed as de- 
ductions from gross income. 

*Roubaix Mills, Inc., v. Commissioner. 
Docket No. 4628. 9 
Additional compensation voted to the 

officers of petitioner in 1920, held, not 


| deductible from 1919 income. 


*Abraham B. Johnson v. Commissioner; 
W. T. Wilson v. Same; Henry Wilson 
vy. Same; Mrs. Henry Wilson v. Same; 
F. A. Wilson v. Same; Wilson Bros, 
& Co. v. Same. Docket No. 8455-8460. 
1. It does not necessarily follow from 

a mere showing that a corporation pur- 


| ports to be one of the members of a 


partnership that there was no legal part- 
nership. 
2. A restoration to invested capital of 


| assets previoulsy charged to expenses 


can not be made in the absence of satis- 
factory evidence as to the cost of these 
assets. 


3. A claimed loss of abandonment a. 


depreciable assets denied in the absenc 
of evidence as to the terms of the lease 
on the promises on which the assets 


| were constructed from which the Board 


might determine the allowable deprecia- 
tion prior to abandonment. 

4. A refund in 1927 of tentative pay- 
ments made in 1916 on account of work- 
men’s liability insurance in the tSate 
of Washington, held, to serve as a re- 


| duction of operating costs for 1916 and 
| consequently to increase surplus as at 
| January 1, 1917. 


5. Rate of 7 
Commissioner for the purpose of the 
credit under section 
205 (a), Revenue Act of 1917, approved 
in the absence of a showing that the 


| Commissioner was in error. 


6. Interests in a vessel, acquired by 


gift, are subject to depreciation on the 
| basis of their fair market value at the 
| date of acquisition. 


Additional dépre- 
ciation based upon a claimed valuation 


| on such dates denied for lack of satis- 


factory proof as to value. 


| *Joy Floral Company v. Commissioner. 


Docket No. 8986. 

1. The expiration of the statutory 
time within which taxes may be deter- 
miried, assessed and collected bars the 


| remedy but, in the absence of statutory 


provision to the contrary, does not bar 
the liability. 

2. In 1924, the Commisisoner and the 
petitioner executed a consent in writing 
to extend for one year the period within 
which taxes for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1919, might be determined. At 
the time such consent was executed, the 
statute had run on any assessment of 
tax. Held, that the tax might be as- 
sessed within the period provided for 
in such consent. Held, further, that such 
consent is not void for want of consid- 


eration. 


3. Section 1106 of the Revenue Act of 
1926 is not retrospective. 

4. The Government is not barred in 
the enforcement of its claims by any 
period of limitations, unless the claim 
clearly falls within the limitation. 

5. Where no assessment of the tax was 
made before the enactment of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924 and the period within 
which assessment might be made had 
not then expired, the tax may be col- 
lected within six years after assessment. 

6. Premiums paid by a corporation 
upon insurance on the lives of its offi- 
cers, such insurance being assigned as 
security for a loan, are not deductible 
in computing net income under,the Reve- 
nue Acts of 1918 and 1921. Section 215 
of such acts followed. c . 
*Hugo F. Urbauer  v. 

Docket No. 7356. 

A shrinkage in the value of 60,000 
kronen deposited in a bank in Budapest, 
Hungary, between the date deposited in 


Commissioner. 


| 1916 and October, 1920, when withdrawn, 
| is not a deductible loss in the latter year. 


*Northwestern States Portland Cement 
v. Commissioner. Docket Nos. 5763, 
10456. 

1. The purchase price paid by peti- 
tioner’s incorporations for limestone 
lands, shortly before pettiioner was or- 
lands, shortly before petitioner was or- 
stock, establishes the value of such lands 
for invested capital purposes. 

2. The value of such lands exchanged 
for stock, together with sales of common 
stock, provides a basis for allocating the 
selling price of blocks of stock, the sale: 
purporting to be of preferred stock at 
par with common stock issued as bonus 
to purchasers between the respective 
classes of stock, thereby determining the 
value of the common stock. 

3. The March 1, 1913, value of lime- 
stone and clay lands determined and the 
value of such lands as of January 1, 
1914, determined by reducing the March 
value propopiionate to the ex- 
traciion in the interim, and such value 
allowed as invested capital for 1917 (un- 
der section 207 of the Act of 1917) to 
the extent that such value does not ex- 
ceed the par value of the stock specifi- 
cally issued therefor. ‘ 

4. An accurate estimate of the deposit 
content accepted as a basis for depletion, 
though such estimate was made subse- 
quent to the basis daie. 

5. The book reserve for depreciation 
in prior years, representing the judges 
ment of an experienced officer with inti- 
mate knowledge pf construction, opera- 
tion and care, may not be increased for 
invested capital purposes by computing 
depreciation for such years on a straight 
line basis. 

6. Current earnings available for divi. 
dends may not be reduced by a tentative 
tax. 

7. In the absence of evidence, claim 
for special assessment under sections 327 
and 328 denied. 

“Edward H. Alsop, Executor of the Ese 
tate of Edward B. Alsop, v. Commise- 
sioner. Docket No. 6519. 

Where a person in 1912, created a 

[Continued on Paye 9, Column 2.) 
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Commerce 


—— 


Mexican Government 
Prohibits Importation 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1927 


Tariffs 


“Grapico” Not Made of Grape Fruit or Juice, 
Charged in Complaint of Unfair Practices 


: New Orleans Manufacturer Declared to  Misrepresent 
Of Diseased Potatoes ' Product in Advertising Matter. 


— | 
» 

Decree Issued Permitting 
Shipments Only When 
Country of Origin Is 
Free From Infection. 


A decree affecting potato shipments 
from the United States to Mexico has 
just been issued by the Mexican govern- 
ment, the Assistant Trade Commissioner 
at Mexieo City, Warren Ullrich, has re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce. 
It is designed to protect Mexico from 
the importation of infected potatoes. The 
full text of Mr. Ullrich’s report follows: 

With the stated object of preventing 
the entrance into the country of plant 
diseases, the Mexican government has 
issued a decree, declaring that the im- 
portation of potatoes into Mexico will 
be permitted only when it is proved that 
the country of origin is free from dis- 
ease and insects aifecting them. 

Permission Required. 


Persons desirous of importing pota- 
toes are required to obtain permission 
from the office of Agricultural Defense 
before placing their orders. The ship- 
ment must be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate, duly legalized, issued by the sani- 
tarv authorities of the country of origin, 
this certificate to contain the number of 
the import permit, date of the inspec- 
tion, name and domicile of the consignee, 
declaration that the potatoes were pro- 
duced in a district not infested by the 
“potato wart” or any other plague or 
disease, and, finally, certification that the 
potatoes were shipped in sacks, boxes, 
barrels, or other receptacles or packings 
which were previously not used for po- 
tatoes. 

Disinfection Also Necessary. 

The shipment must also be accomp® 
nied by a consular certificate to the effect 
that in the country of origin there exist 
quarantines against the entrance of po- 
tatoes proceeding from any other nation 
invaded by any plague or disease affect- 
ing the potato. 

Potatoes from California, Colorado, 
Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas and Florida, in 
addition to being required to fulfill the 
procedure stated above, must also be dis- 
infected and fumigated. 


Utility Is Explained 
Of Analyzed Samples 


Bureau of Standards Announces 
Revised List and Description 
of Special Equipment. 


The Bureau of Standards has just an- 
nounced the issuance of a revised edi- 
tion of its Circular No. 25, containing a 
brief history of standard samples issued 
by the Bureau, together with a discus- 
sion of their functions, uses, prepara- 
tion and sale. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The standard samples include analyzed 
samples of ores, refractories, glass, cast 
irons, steels, ferro-alloys, alloy steels, 
brasses, bronzes and bearing metals, 
melting point metal, cements for testing 
sieves, and certain pure chemicals. The 
uses of the standard samples are as fol- 
lows: : 

1. In checking methods of analysis and 
in standardizing solutions that are used 
in controlling the manufacture of cer- 
tain metallurgical and agricultural prod- 
ucts. roe , 

2. In the settling and avoiding of dis- 
putes between buyers and sellers. Such 
disputes very frequently arise ahrough 
the selection of inappropriate or faulty 
methods of analysis by one of the chem- 
ists, and the analysis of a standard sam- 
ple usually brings these to, light before 
the case comes to court. 

3. In standardizing calorimeters for 
gas and coal tests and polarimeters for 
sugar tests. 

4. In. standardizing pyrometers for 
use in the annealing of steels, alloy stecls 
and other metallurgical products. 

5. For checking the sieving value of 
sieves used in the cement industry. 

6. In investigating improved and more 
rapid methods of analysis. 

7. In research work in educational in- 

stitutions. 
’ Copies of the circular cost five cents 
and can be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Standards has just also just issued the | 
July, 1927, revision of the supplement | 
to the above circular. This publication | 
contains a complete list of the Burcau’s | 
standard samples of ores, refractories, 
glass, cast irons, steels, alloy steels, 
ferro-alloys, brasses, bronzes, bearing 
metals, malting point metals, cements 
and pure chemicals. The | 
contains analyses, physical 
weights and fees of the standards. 


supplement 
constants, 


Hearing Is Scheduled _ 
On Anti-Dumping Case 


The: Bureau of Customs, Department , 
of the Treasury, will hold a_ hearing | 
August 3 on the charges, filed with the 
Bureau, of violations of the anti-dump- 
ing statutes by certain German steel 
manufacturers. Both domestic manu- | 
facturers and importing representatives | 
will participate in the conference which 
will consider the charges alleging dump- | 
ing of steel and all steel products. | 

Bureau officials are approaching a! 
conclusion of their investigation which | 
has beén under way several months. It 
is the hope of the Bureau’s legal division 
that evidence obtained in the scheduled | 
conference will be sufficient on which to | 
base a decision whether to apply the 
venalties permitted by staiute, 


| ficiaries; 


Misrepresentation in the sale of a bev- | 


erage syrup marketed under the trade 
name of “Grapico” is charged against 
the Pan-American Manufacturing Co., 


Inc., New Orleans, La., by the Federal ; 
Trade Commission in a complaint made 
| trade name or brand “Grapico” in con- 
nection with its product which is arti- | 


public August 1. 

The Commission alleges that the com- 
pany, in its advertisements and advertis- 
ing matter, has given the impression that 
its product is made from the juice or 


fruit of grapes, when as a matter of fact | pacity and tendency to mislead and de- 


This, the complaint states, con- | ceive the purchasing public into the er- 
stitutes deception in violation of the Fed- | 


| eral Trade Commission Act. 


it is not. 


New Orleans Manufacturer 
Accused of Misrepresenitation 
The full text of the charges set forth 
in the complaint follows: ; 
Respondent, Pan- American Manutfac- 
turing Company, Inc., in the course and 
conduct of its said business, as a means 


of inducing the public to purchase its | 


product causes advertisements to be in- 
serted in publications having general 
circulation throughout various States of 


the United States, and causes other ad- j 


vertising matter to be circulated in in- 
terstate commerce, which publish and 


represent to the purchasing public its | 


product known and sold under its trade 
name or brand “Grapico” in such a way 
and with such qualifying statements as 
to impart to a substantial part of the 
purchasing public that the said product 
is the juice of the grape; and the use by 
said respondent in its advertising mat- 
ter of pictures or designs of grape vine- 
yards, bunches of grapes and similar 
pictorial representations along with the 
following qualifying statements: 

“Sparkling Grapico, Naturally Good.” 

“Acknowledged The Best Grape Drink 
on the Market.” 


“Sparkling Grapico, Naturally Good, | 


the Drink of the. Nation.” 


in connection or conjunction with the 
said trade name or brand of its product 
tend to and do directly assert or clearly 
import or imply to a substantial part of 
the purchasing public that said product 
is composed in whole or in part of the 
juice of the grape, when in truth and 
in fact said product is not made from 
juice af the grape or the fruit of the 
same. 

Respondent, Pan-American Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., in the course and 
conduct of its said business market& and 
sells or causes to be marketed and sold 
its product in interstate commerce in 
bottles with molded labels featuring 
prominently - pictorial representation of 
a bunch of grapes together with its 
trade name or brand “Grapico.” 

The use by said respondent of grapes 
as a bottled mold or label and its trade 
name or brand “Grapico,” either inde- 
pendently or in connection or conjunc- 
tion each with the other, especially when 
said product is artificially colored to 
simulate the juice of the grape in ap- 
pearance and artificially flavored to imi- 
tate the juice of the grape in taste and 
smell tends to and does directly assert 
or clearly import and imply to a substan- 


British Coal Industry 
Continues Depressed 


Miners Favor Forming Organ- 
ization for Nationalization 
* of Mines. 


There was continued depression in the 
coal industry in Great Britain during 
July, according to a cablegram from the 
commercial attache at London, William L. 
Copper, to the Department of Commerce. 
Production and employment were both 
below preceding months, according to 
preliminary reports. 

The full text of the cablegram follows: 

There is a slight increase in export 
orders and the prospect of a better home 
demand, due to seasonal factors which 
indicate the possibility of improved con- 
ditions over the balance of the year. 
Opinion of the trade, however, is divided 
regarding the outlook. 


The Miners’ Federation at the annual | 


conference on July 26 passed resolutions 
favoring the organization of a campaign 
for the nationalization of mines and min- 
erals. based on the coal and power re- 
port of the Samuel Commission. The 
president of the conference stated that 


the Federation policy contemplates com- | 


pensation for mines but none for royalty 

owners. 

Decisions of Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


[Continucd from Page 8.) 
trust, the income of which was payable 
to him during his life and at his death 


in 1917, he created a second trust, the 


income of which, except a small part | 
which was reserved to himself, was pay- | 
able to a divorced wife, the corpus at the | 


death of the wife to be paid to the 
grantor if alive, otherwise to his sons, 


and when the divorced wife survived the 
grantor, and when both trusts were re- 


vocable only with the consent of all bene- 
held, that since both trusts 
were created prior to the enactment of 


the Revenue Act of 1921, the corpus of | 
neither trust is subject to the estate tax | 


imposed by that Act of the 


erantor’s gross estate. 


as part 


Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
involving new principles and will. be 


| printed in full text in this or subsequent | 


issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily, 


|} name or 


| independently or 











tial part of the purchasing public that 
the said product is composed of the pure 
juice of the grape, when in truth and 
fact said product is not made of the 
juice of the grape or the fruit of the 
same. 

The use by the said respondent of its 


ficially colored to simulate the juice of 
the grape in appearance and artificially 
flavored to imitate the juice of the 
grape in taste and smell has the ca- 


roneous belief that such product is made 
of the juice of the grape or the fruit of 
the same, and said purchasing public 
buys respondent’s product on the strength 
of such misleading and deceptive trade 
brand. 

Respondent’s said advertising matter, 
its said bottle molds or labels and its 
said trade name or brand, either used 
in connection or con- 
junction cach with the other are calcu- 
lated to and do have the effect of stiffling 


| and suppressing compctition in the sale 
| of beverages made in whole or in part 


from the juice of the grape or the fruit 
of the same, and further in diverting 
trade from truthfully marked goods. 
There are a considerable number of 
competitors of respondent who are en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of 
beverages composed in whole or in part 
of the juice of the grape or the fruit of 
the same which products are sold in com- 
petition with the products of respondent. 
The above alleged acts and practices 
of respondent are all to the prejudice 
of the public and of respondent’s com- 
petitors and constitute unfair methods 
of competition in commerce with the in- 
tent and meaning of section 5 of an act 


| of Congress, entitled “An Act to creat 


a Federal Trade Commission, to define 


its powers and duties, and for other pur- | 
| poses,” approved September 26, 1914. 

. . ' 
And with numerous other and similat ; Saeed 
statements used in said advertisements | 


False Advertising 


Alleged in Trade | 


Five Proceedings Involving 
Unfair Practices Dropped 
by Stipulation. 


Four out of five stipulation dismissals, 
just announced by the Federal Trade 
Commisssion, involve alleged false and 
misleading advertising. The fifth, the 
Commission stated, dealt with retail 
price fixing practices. Names of the 
individuals or firms against which the 
charges were dismissed, following an 
agreement to discontinue the practices in 
question, were not made public. 

The full text of the statement by the 
Commission follows: 

False and misleading advertising is 
alleged in four out of five announcements 
of stipulation proceedings just issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
fifth stipulation is in connection with a 
large company that sought to control the 
prices at which its products were sold 
to the retail trade. This practice was 
declared unfair and the company agreed 
in its stipulation to cease and desist 
without the necessity of first going to 
iin. 

Two of the stipulations concerned 
manufacturers of iron or iron compound 
products who described their wares in 
their advertising, letter-heads and sales 
literature with such phrases as “cast 
steel;” “High Grade Special Steel;” 
“Better Quality of Steel;” “New process 
converted steel,” and “Semi-steel.” The 
facts were that none of these products 
contained steel but were made of malle- 
able iron, cast iron or a combination of 
the two. These firms agreed to cease 


and desist without further proceedings. 


Another firm advertised itself to be 
a manufacturer of knitted goods when in 


truth it was not a manufacturer but a | 


jobber. A watch making compeny de- 
scribed one of its products as having 
gold-filled cases but the truth was, these 
cases were not made so as to contain not 
less than three one-thousandths of an 
inch in thickness of gold on the outside 
of such cases, which proportions are 
recognized by the trade as the specified 
standard thickness for the manufacture 
of watch cases to be sold as “gold 
filled.” 

Self regulation in business wherever 
possible in place of Government regula- 


tion has been a policy of the Federal : 


Trade Commission ever since that body 
started the practice of accepting stipu- 
lations instead of issuing formal com- 
plaints and orders to cease and desist. 
In all stipulations it is understood by 
the respondent that should the unfair 
practices complained of ever be resumed 


| the stipulation could be subject to use 


as evidence by the Commission in a fur- 


_ life ' ther proceeding against the respondent. 
the corpus vested in his sons, and where, | 


Two Firms Ordered 
To Alter Advertising 


Use of Misleading Methods Al- 
leged by Federal Trade 
Commission. 

David Jacoby and Morris Gottsegen, 


doing business under the firm names 
of Mills Silver Works and Mills Sales 


| Company, New York City, are directed 


to discontinue the representation’ that 
they: are manufacturers instead of job- 
bers, and to desist from. alleged false 
use of certain words in advertising their 
products, in an order made public on 
August 1 by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The words objected to by the Com- 
mission are “ivory,” “amber,” “shell,” 

















| 
| 


|Ruling Is 


Foreign Trade 


Ham Paste Is Ruled [Eco 


To Be Dutiable At 
Rate of 35 Per Cent 


Announced by 
Department of Treasury 
As Result of Re- 


quesis. 

The Department of the Treasury, in a 
ruling just made public, has classified 
merchandise known as ham paste as du- 
tiable at 35 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 773 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
instead of under paragraph 706 which 
carries a rate of 20 per cent. A vari- 
ance of view had arisen among the 
United States Appraisers of Merchan- 
dise, the Appraiser at the port of New 
York taking the position that the mer- 


| chandise was dutiable at the lower rate. 


Variance In Practice. 

The Department’s ruling was in the 
form of a letter, addressed to the New 
York appraiser but circulated through- 
out the Customs Service. It follows in 
full text: 

The Department is in receipt of a com- 
munication from the Customs Informa- 
tion Exchange at New York, dated the 
23rd ultimo, inviting attention to a vari- 
ance in practice between the Appraiser 


| at your port and the Appraiser at San 


Francisco in the classification of mer 
chandise described as ham paste, Trident 
Brand, 314-ounce jars, manufactured by 
Maconochie Bros., London, England. 

It appears that the Appraiser at San 
Francisco returns the merchandise as 
subject to duty at the rate of 35 per 
cent ad valorem under the provision in 
paragraph 773 of the tariff act of 1922 
for paste composed of meat and vege- 
tables, whereas the Appraiser at your 
port returns the merchandise for duty at 
the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 706 on the ground that the 
merchandise contains no vegetables. 


Pota‘s Flour Held Vegetable. 


It appears from the letter of the Ap- | 


praiser at San Francisco that the chemist 
at New York reports that the merchan- 
dise is composed chiefly of ground-up 
meat, fat, salt, a small amount of cereal 
flour, and spices, and that there was no 
evidence of the presence of vegetables. 
The Appraiser at San Francisco in classi- 
fying the merchandise under paragraph 
773 relies upon the decision of the Court 
of Customs Appeals, T. D. 41214, cover- 
ing merchandise consisting of chicken, 
ham, and tongue, also containing a small 
percentage of potato flour, the whole 
merchandise consisting of a form of 
paste. The Court held that the potato 
flour was a vegetable and that the mer- 
chandise was accordingly dutiable under 
paragraph 773 of the tariff act. 

The appraiser at San Francisco con- 
tends that if potato flouris a vegetable 
within the meaning of the tariff act he 
cannot see why a cereal flour is not also 
a vegetable, and as the Department con- 
curs in the position taken by the ap- 
praiser at San Francisco, you are di- 
rected to assess duty upon merchandise 
of this character under paragraph 773 
of the Tariff Act, leaving to the import- 
ers, if dissatisfied, their remedy by pro- 
test. 


“ebony wood,” and “American pin seal.” 
The respondents are allowed 30 days in 
which to report in detail the manner 
in which they have complied with the 
order. 

The full text of the statement, in- 
cluding the order, by the Commission, 
follows: 

Misrepresentation of their firm as 
manufacturers when in truth they are 
jobbers and misbranding of some of 
their products are indicated in an order 
to cease and desist just issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission to David 


Jacoby and Morris Gottsegen, of New | 


York, who do business under the names 
of Mills Silver Works and Mills Sales 
Company. 

Under terms of the order Jacoby and 
Gottsegen are to discontinue use of 
the name “Mills Silver Works” or other 


‘trade names which would suggest that 


they are manufacturers unless and until 
they do become manufacturers. 

The firm is ordered to cease using 
the words “ivory,” “amber,” ‘‘shell,” 
“ebony wood,” or “American pin seal” 
unless the articles advertised are ac- 
tually made from these substances. 

The order 
follows: 


to cease and desist is as 

“It is now ordered, that the respond- 
ents David Jacoby and Morris Gottsegen 
do cease and desist from: 

“1. Doing business under the trade 
name ‘Mills Silver Works,’ or under any 
other trade name importing or indicat- 
ing that the respondents are manufac- 
turers, unless and until the respondents 
herein are, in fact, manufacturers. 

“2. Representing by means of adver- 
tisements or catalogues or by any other 
means whatever, that they are manu- 
facturers, unless and until the respond- 
ents herein are, in,fact, manufacturers. 

“3. Using the word ‘ivory’ as a noun 
in advertising or describing any article 
offered for sale by them, unless that 
article be made of ivory. 

“4. Using the word ‘ivory’ in any 
description or advertisement of an article 
offered for sale by them, in such way 
as to indicate that the article is made 
of ivory, unless such be the fact. 

“5. Using the word ‘amber’ or ‘shell’ 
in advertising or describing articles of- 
fered for sale by them, except in an 
adjective sense denoting color, unless 
such article be made from amber or shell 
as the case may be. 

“6. Advertising or describing any ar- 


ticle as being ‘ebony wood’ unless it be | 


made from ebony wood. 
“7, Advertising or describing articles 
to be made of American Pin Seal unless 
said articles be made of seal skin. 
“@. 
vertisement or description of any article 
offered for sale by them.” 











Making any other untruthful ad- 
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Trade Practices 


nomic Depression in Mexico Reduces 
Foreign Trade and Government Revenue 


Stagnation of First Half of 1927 Affects Agriculture, Min- 


ing, Oil, and Manufacturing Industries. 


[Continued from page 1.] 


and north-central part of the country. ; and Tampico was inaugurated on April 


Pasture lands also have been badly af- 
fected by the drought, and it is stated 
that large numbers of cattle are perish- 
ing from lack of water and pasturage. 
The locust plague has again appeared in 
a dangerous form in Oaxaca and other 


| States in the southern part of the Re- 


public, where it is reported that enor- 
mous swarms have caused great ‘destruc- 
tion to crops. 

The petroleum situation was in a state 
of flux during the early part of the 
year, there being much uncertainty and 
speculation as to the action the Mexi- 


| can Government would take in applying 


the petroleum law and its regulations, 
but with the granting of amparos, or 
injunctions, by district courts restrain- 


| ing the authorities from acting against 


the companies until the constitutionality 
of the law and its regulations can be 
tested in the Supreme Court, the sit- 


uation was partially clarified and the | 


of feeling was somewhat re- 
However, owing to the uncer- 


tensity 
lieved. 


| tain outlook, the petroleum companies 
| have reduced operations, as is shown | 


by the following table giving produc- 
tion of petroleum for the first four 
months of 1926 and 1927: 
Mexican petroleum production during 
the first four months of 1926 and 1927: 
1926. 1927. 
Barrels. Barrels. 
.. 9,518,865 6,000,000 
. 8,559,338 
8,345,421 


Month. 
January ... 
February .. 
5,720,000 

8,720,356 5,538,000 

Petroleum production has decreased 

over 12,000,000 barrels during the first 


four months of 1927, as compared with } 
| the same period of 1926. Such a decrease 
| is at the rate of over 36,000,000 barrels | 
| a year, as compared with a decline of | 


25,000,000 during 1926. 

At the beginning of the year the min- 
ing industry was in a fairly prosperous 
condition, with the production and ex- 
port of metals showing increases. How- 
ever, owing to the fall in prices of the 
leading metals in recent months, com- 
bined with higher cost of production, con- 
siderable concern is being felt in mining 
circles. The principal item in the greater 
costs was the increase on June 1 of con- 
sular fees from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
on machinery and supplies used by the 
mining industry. Engorcement of the 
mining law has also had the effect of 
increasing costs of production. A num- 
ber of mining companies have definitely 
decided to suspend operations. 

Manufacturing industries were beset 
with many difficulties during the first 
half of 1927, the principal ones being 
increased taxes and labor troubles. The 
textile industry was the principal loser; 
numerous manufacturers laid in a large 
supply of cotton at a high price, and 
when the price suddenly dropped they 
suffered serious losses. -In addition, the 
demand for textiles is limited, and the 
outlook for the operators has been fur- 
ther darkened by a decree requiring them 
to meet the higher wage scale approved 
by the last textile convention. 

Owing to a lack of funds, road build- 
ing has been reduced to a minimum. A 
limited amount of work was done on a 
number of irrigation projects, as well as 
on port improvements. Long-distance 
telephone service between Mexico City 


Agreement Reached 
On Coffee Shipments 


Details of the exportation agreement 
between Brazilian ocffe growing States, 
which ship a large share of the product 
to the United States, have been for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce 
in a mailed report just made public as 
received from the American Vice Consul 
at Victoria, Espirito Santo, Brazil, dated 
June 7, 1927. The full text of the report 
follows: 

An agreement was concluded in Sao 
Paulo on May 28, 1927, between repre- 
sentatives of the four principal coffee- 
growing States, Sao Paulo, Minas Ge- 
raes, Rio de Janeiro,.and Espirito Santo, 
fixing the number of bags to be exported 
monthly from the ports of Santos, Rio de 
Janeiro, and .Victoria, and the quotas to 


be furnished by each State. 


Substance of Agreement. 


Clause I. The embarkation quotas of 
coffee intended for export shall be fixed 
monthly by the railways, on the 10th of 
each month, beginning June 10th next, 
based upon the percentages mentioned 
in Clause III; and in accordance with 
the criterion already established at 
Santos. 


Clause II. The daily movement, ,in 
each month, shall represent the total 
number of bags exported during the pre- 
ceding month, divided by 25 (average 


| number of working days). 


Clause III. Entries at Rio de Janeiro. 
(a) Entries of coffee at Rio de Ja- 


| neiro during the period June 10th-July 


10th are fixed at 360,000 bags, in the 
following proportions: 
Per 
Cent 
From Minas Geraes...... 57 
From Rio de Janeiro..... 25 
From Espirito Santo. 13 46,800 
From Sao Paulo 5 18,000 
(b) For the period July 10th-August 
10th, the total shipments from Rio de 
Janeiro from June 1st to June 30th shall 
be taken as the basis. The proportions 
indicated in (a), above, shall be applied 
to the total, thus obtaining the quotas 
for the four States. 
Basis of Procedure. 
(c} For the month August 10th-Sep- 
tember 10th, the same procedure shall 
be followed, based upon shipments from 


Bags 
205,200 
90,000 


| July 1st to July 31st. 


(d) For the succeeding periods (after 
September 10th) the same _ procedure 
shall be followed, based upon shipments 





5,441,000 | 








21. The extension of this service to the 
United States in the very near future is 
anticipated. One of the most important 
events was the completion of the rail- 
road between Tepic, Nayarit, and Gua- 


dalajara, Jalisco, providing through train | 


service between the United States Pa- 
cific coast, the west coast of Mexico, and 
Mexico City. 

Government revenues have steadily de- 


clined, although the duty levied on prac- | 2! : 
| Court finds in sustaining a protest of 


tically all imports has been increased. 
The following official Mexican figures 
show the customs collections at the ports 


of entry during four months of 1926, | 


and five months of 1927: 
Mexican Government revenucs: 
Month. 1926 
January 
February 


1927 


. 7,510,000 
. 9,010,000 
8,556,182 
8,212,702 


9,048,082 


7,564,872 


Customs revenues for the four months | 
ended May 31, 1927, decreased approxi- | 


mately 3,000,000 pesos, as compared with 
the same months of 1926. 
Drop in Oil Output 
Reduces Revenues 

The decrease in production of petro- 
leum has also cut down revenues. Fig- 


| ures showing the income from this source 
| are not available for all six months of 


1927, hence only five months are given. 


decline. 
Mexican taxes on petroleum in 1926 
and 1927: 
Time. 
1926. 
January 
February 


Production. 
Pesos 
831,570 
806,565 


1,843,52 

1,990,557 
2,641,801 
2,293,196 
2,709,795 
mT 2,238,332 
2,409,654 
1,940,804 
1,776,254 
1,759,427 
1,538,219 
1,633,049 


901,076 


989,640 
749,223 
September 742,580 
October 
November 
December 

1927. 
SORUBTY >. 0 6-044 
February 
March 
APT 630% 


650,269 


.- 1,338,955 
«+ 1,290,528 
- 1,122,326 
- 1,834,235 
May 1,324,598 

The total revenue from the above 
sources during 1926 amounted to 34,- 
892,202 pesos. If the present decline 
continues, the revenues during 1927 will 
be considerably less. In fact the de- 
crease has already amounted -to over 7,- 
000,000 pesos during the first five months 


575,012 
545,470 
472,043 


of 1927, as compared with the revenues | 


of the corresponding period of 1926. 

The duties levied on virtually all im- 
ports have been increased. A decree was 
also issued, fixing the consular invoice 
fee at 5 per cent on the invoice value on 
goods free of duty and 10 per cent on 
dutiable goods. This decree was later 
modified so that the fee is 10 per cent 
on all goods, whether free or dutiable. 
Another recent decree prohibits Mexican 
Government departments from purchas- 
ing goods directly in the United States. 
If these departments desire to purchase 
American goods, they must do so through 
established Mexican houses. 


from the Ist to the 30th or 31st of the 
preceding month. 

Clause IV. Shipments from Victoria. 

During the period June 10th-July 10th, 
100,000 bags may be exported from the 
port of Victoria. Of this number 79,000 
may be Espirito Santo coffee, and the 
remaining 21,000 bags Minas Geraes cof- 
fee. During the periods from July 10th- 
August 10th; August 10th-September 
10th, and succeed’¢z periods, the quan- 


| tities to be exported through the port of 


Victoria shall be based upon total ship- 


ments from the Ist to the 30th or 31st | 


of the preceding month, applying to this 


| quantity the following proportions; Espi- 
| 


rito Canto, 79 per cent and Minas Geraes, 
21 per cent. 

Clause V. The arrangement already 
in force in regard to shipment of Sao 
Paulo and Minas Geraes coffee through 
the port of Santos shall be continued. 


Proposals Accepted 
For Adhesive Tape 


Proposals of the firms of Bauer & 
Black, of Chicago, and the Seamless 
Rubber Company, New Haven, Conn., 
for furnishing adhesive plaster for use 
by the United States Public Health 
Service, have been approved and medi- 
cal officers notified, it has just been an- 
nounced at the offices of the Public 
Health Service. 

The full text of circulars of advise- 
ment sent out by the Health Service 
follows: 

“You are advised that the proposals 
of the following firms have been ap- 
proved by the Department for the fur- 
nishing of adhesive plaster, 12 inches by 
5 yards in roll, during the period from 
July 1, 1927, to December 31, 1927, at 
the rates specified: 

“Bauer & Black, Chicago, Ill. Plaster, 
adhesive, zinc oxide, 12 inches by 5 yards 
in roll, $0.748 per roll. 

“Seamless Rubber Company, New 
Haven, Conn. Plaster, adhesive, zinc ox- 
ide, 12 inches by 5 yards in roll, $0.78 
per roll, f. o. b. destination, 

You are advised that contract has been 


let with*E. R. Squibb and Sons, New | 
York, for furnishing of ether for anes- | 


thesia during the period from July 1, 
1927, to June 30, 1928, at the prices in- 
dicated below. 

Ether for anesthesia, Squibb’s, in %4- 
pound tins, (packed 25 pounds in wooden 
case, but lesscr amount may be ordered 
when necessary), $0.10 per tin; in %- 
pound tins, $0.16 per tin, 


used in the ‘manufacture 
| silk, are dutiable at the rate of 35 per 


6,484,202 | 


Export. | 


1,081,744 | 


114,898 | 
832,074 | 


767,080 | 
650,269 | 


560,901 | 
567,573 | 





& 
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Customs Rulings 


Godet Glasses Held 
To Be Dutiable At 
Rate of 35 Per Cent 


Rate on Nail Clippers Is 
Reduced in Ruling 
of Customs 
Court. 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


New York, August 2.—Godet glasses, 
which are essential parts of machines 
of artificial 


cent ad valoreran under paragraph 372, 
act of 1922, the United States Customs 


E. H. Bailey & Co., of Philadelphia. The 
collector’s assessment at a higher rate 
is set aside. 


“On the conceded facts regarding the 


| Precise character of the merchandise,” 
| Judge Fischer writes, “we sustain the 
8,600,000 | 
7,500,000 | 


claim in the protest alleging the im- 
portation to be properly dutiable at the 
rate of 35 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 372 of the act of 1922 as 
parts of textile machinery. That claim 
in the protest is therefore sustained and 
judgment order will issue accordingly.” 
(Protest No. 154650-G-69653.) 
Rate on Surgical Scissors. 

New York, August 2.—Upholding a 
claim of the International Forwarding 
Comapny, of Chicago, Judge Fischer, of 
the United States Customs Court, finds 
that certain imported surgical scissors, 


| taxed on entry at the rate of 20 cents 


each and 45 per cent ad valorem, under 


net | paragraph 357, act of 1922, should have 
However, they tend to show the steady | been assessed at only 45 per cent ad va- 


| lorem under paragraph 359 as surgical 


instruments. 
“The uncontradicted testimony,” Judge 
Fischer writes, “fully substantiates this 


| claim.” 


(Protest No. 91952-G-70440.) 
Rate on Clippers Reduced. 

New York, August 2.—Bloomingdale 
Brothers win before the United States 
Customs Court in a decision reducing 
the duty on imported nail clippers. 
Judge Fischer rules that these nippers 
are taxable at the rate of 60 per cent 
ad valorem, under the provision in para- 
graph 361, act of 1922, for “nippers 
of all kinds.” The collector subjected 


| the merchandise to duty at 20 cents 
| each and 45 per cent ad valorem under 


paragraph 357. 
(Protest No. 185803-G-61668-24.) 
Lower Duty on Belting. 

New York, August 2.—Even though a 
new trial was ordered and additional 
testimony introduced on behalf of the 
Governmens importers win in their 
traffic contention for a lower duty than 
that imposed by the collector at New 
York on certain wool felt belting. The 
Government fought persistently to have 
a higher.rate maintained. Judge Brown 
fixes duty at 30 per cent under the provi- 
sion in paragraph 372 for “all other ma- 
chines or parts thereof, finished or un- 
finished, not specially provided for.” 
Peter J. Schweitzer was the protestant. 

(Protest No. 108214-G-28335-25.) 


Successful Flight 


| Made From ‘Leviathan’ 


[Continued from Page ¥.) 


| the ‘Leviathan,’ Mr. Chamberlin’s plane 
| dipped slightly and then began to soar. 


H> then circled and saluted each of the 
two destroyers which the Navy Depart- 
ment had furnished as aids in case of 
accident.” 

Mr. O’Connor added that it was only 
on July 21 that he asked Mr. Chamberlin 
to make a hop off from the “Leviathan.” 
Mr. Chamberlin said that he would be 
glad to do so if a runway would be built 
over the bridge of the “Leviathan” under 
his supervision. His request was, of 
course, granted most cheerfully and only 
ten days later what was then an idea be- 


| came an accomplished fact. 


“Never before has any plane left the 
deck of a passenger ship while proceed- 
ing at full speed on an established ocean 
route,” he said. 

“The American people have additions 
reason to be proud of the great ship, the 
‘Leviathan.’ They will be glad indeed tu 
know that this ship is the first ship to 
give practical demonstration of the pos- 


| sibility of combined ship and plane serv- 


ice on the oceans. This experiment is 
the forerunner of a service which will 
soon greatly reduce the time of trans- 
porting ocean mails. Ultimately, I be- 
lieve, we shall be able to work out a 
ship-and-plane service which can be used 
by a limited number of passengers under 
emergency conditions. 

“We have been engaged for some days 
in a study of this problem, and our aim 
is as soon as practicable to equip a num- 
ber of American ships on the Pacific as 
well as on the Atlantic Ocean with suit- 
able planes for the character of service 
outlined.” 


Britain Changes Law 
On Preserving Foods 


The British Ministry of Health has 
published amendments to the preserva- 
tives in food regulations, says a report 
to the Department of Commerce from 
the Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
London, James Somerville, Jr. The re- 
port states: 

“The regulations shall not apply to 
the sale of pearl barley until January 


| 1, 1928, according to amendment. Lactie 
| acid is added to the list of substances 


which are not to be considered as pre- 
servatives. Item 8 of the schedule of 
articles permitted to be sold with speci- 
fied amounts of preservatives is with- 
drawn and the following substitutes: (8) 
Sugar (including solid elucose) and 
candy syrups may contain 70 parts per 
million of sulphur dioxide. (8a) Corn 
flour (maize starch) and other prepared 
starches may contain 100 parts per mil- 


j lion of sulphur dioxide.” 





Salaries 


Income From Installment Sales 


/ 


=m eseawe van 2 


Taxed on Plan in Act of 1926 


Law Interpreted by Board of Tax Appeals in 


Passing on Case of Blum’s. 
Incorporated. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


117 of Regulations 33, revised. These 
regulations were promulgated January 2, 
1918. On April 17, 1919, the first edi- 
tion of Regulations 45, containing article 
42, was promulgated by.the Commis- 
sioner with the approval of the Secre- 
tary. ; 

Identically the same language was In- 
corporated in article 42 of the second 
edition of regulations 45, promulgated 
December 29, 1919. On January 28, 1921, | 
regulations 45 (1920 edition) were pro- 
mulgated and these contained a material 
change in the rule laid down in the 
earlier editions, particularly with respect 
to including in income a proper propor- 
tion of the “payments received in the 
taxable year on account of sales effected 
in earlier years.” The 1920 edition of | 
regulations 45 was still in effect when 
this appeal came on for hearing. 


Appeal of B. B. Todd, Inc., 
Cited as Example by Board 


Early in 1925 the Appeal of B. B. | 
Todd, Inc., (reported in 1 B. T. A. 762) | 
came before this Board. In that case the 
taxpayer appealed from a rejection of its 
proposed returns upon ‘the installment 
sales method, insisting that the Board 
should require the Commissioner to com- | 
mute its deficiency in tax, if any, by the 
use of that method. This was the first 
time we were confronted with the neces- 
sity of ruling as to the validity of re- 
turning income on the basis prescribed | 
by article 42 of regulations 45, 1920, 
edition. We refused to require a redeter- 
mination of the deficiency. if any, based 
upon a net income computed on the in- 
stallment sales method, holding that such 
a method was not recognized by statute ! 
and could not be adopted. 

The gross and unwarranted distortion 
of income during the transition period, | 
i, e., the period of time before the tax- 
payer would begin to report its normal 
level of profits, gave us deep concern in 
the Todd case and was one of the rea- 
sons which led us to reject the install- | 
ment method of returning income. 

Our decision in the Todd case had | 
been promulgated and published before 
this proceeding came on for hearing, and 
there appeared to be grave concern as to 
the ultimate effect of this decision on in- | 
stallment business if affirmed by the 
Board in this case. Testimony was taken | 
at great length from two recognized au- 
thorities on Federal taxation, which | 
might be divided into two phases; that 
relating to the advisability of retain- | 
ing the installment method of return- 
ing income, and that relating to the | 
remedies to be applied to overcome the | 
distorition of income during the transi- 
tion period which admittedly resulted 
under the method prescribed by article 
42 of regulations 45 (1920 edition). Noth- ; 
ing need be said as to the testimony 
relating to the advisability of retaining 
the installment method for returning 
income; its retention is now a moot ques- 
tion by explicit legislative enactment. 
Both witnesses testified that, in their | 
opinion, the distortion of; income of the ! 
transition period, resulting from the ap- ; 
plication of the rule prescribed in article 
42 of regulations 45 (1920 edition), must 
be corrected by requiring a taxpayer, re- 
turning income through the meployment 
of the installment sales method, to re- 
turn as income, for any taxable year, 
all of the profits actually reduced to pos- 
session in that year, notwithstanding 
there may be included profits from in- 
stallment sales of earlier years which had 
been returned and taxed as income of 
those years. It is noteworthy that this | 
remedy appears to have been adopted by 
the Congress, and certainly has been in- 
corporated in the regulations promul- 
gated by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, under the au- 
thority conferred upon him by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. 

Section 212 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
contains a new subdivision not there- 
tofore contained in prior Revenue Acts, 
and, so far as material here, is as fol- 
lows: 

(d) Under by 
the Comimssioner with the approval of 
the Secretary, a person who regularly 
sells or otherwise disposes of personal | 
property on the installment plan may re- 
turn as income therefrom in any taxable 
year that proportion of the installment 
payments actually received in that year 
which the total profit realized or to be 
realized when the payment is completed, 
bears to the total contract price * * *. 

The Act as it passed the House of 
Representatives and as originally re- 
ported to the Senate contained no pro- 
vision for the retroactive application of ! 
section 212 (dc). Standing alone, that 
section was conceivably subject to the | 
construction that its provisions were 
applicable only in computing income un- | 
der returns filed under the Revenue Act 
of 1926. But Congress, at least the Sen- | 
ate, was made aware of the decision of 
this Board in the Todd case. This is evi- 
dent from the discussion which took 
place on the floor of the Senate during 
consideration of an amendment proposed 
by its Finance Committee and which was 
incorporated, as section 1208, in the Act 
as finally passed. In offering this amend- 
ment, Senator Smot, speaking for the 
Committee, stated as follows: 

Mr. President, this amendment pro- 
vides that the installment provisions 
recommended by the Finance Committee, 
and found on pages 40 and 41 of the 
bill, shall be given retroactive applica- 
tion. Because of the confusion resulting 


regulations prescribed 


from the recent installment decision of | 


the Board of Tax Appeals, in the interest 


of certainty it is deemde advisable to pro- | 


vide that the installment provisions of 
subdivision (d) of section 212 of this 
bill shall be applied with retroactive ef- 
fect. 


| subdivision 
Revenue Act of 1926, which are embodied | 


| of all such sales. 


Under the amendment, past transac- 
tions returned in accordance with the 
Treasury regulations, to the extent that 
the regulations conform to the provi- 
sions of subdivision (d) of section 212 
of this bill, cannot be reopened, despite 


| the decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 


peals. “The Committee intends that the 
installment provisions of regulations 45, 
promulgated on December 29, 1919, will 
be substantially followed in settling all 


cases under prior acts under this provi- | 
| sion.” 


While the Committe believes that the 
“1919” Treasury installment regulations 


| were a proper interpretation of the ex- 
| isting law in determining net 
| because of the confusion now 


income, 
existing 


it is deemed advisable to make the 


| amendment proposed in the interest of | 
| certainty. 


(Quotes ours.) 

A similar explanation of section 1208 
was given in the Report of the Confer- 
ence Committee, in the following lan- 
guage: 

Amendment No. 199: This amendment 


| provides that the installment basis pro- 
| vided in subdivision (d) of section 212 
shall be retroactively applied in comput- | 
ing income under the provisions of the | 
| ment sales and the aggregate cost of all 


revenues acts of 1916, 1917, 1918, 1921 
and 1924, “In the application of this 


provision it is intended that the install- | 


ment provisions of Regulations 45, pro- 


mulgated on December 29, 1919, will be | 


substantially followed in settling all 
cases under prior acts and under this 
bill; and the House recedes.” (Quotes 
ours.) 
Section 1208 of the 
1926 reads as follows: 
The provisions of subdivision (d) of 


Revenue Act of 


' section 212 shall be retroactively appliéd 
in computing income under the provisions | 


of the Revenue Act of 1916, the Reve- 
nue Act of 1917, the Revenue Act of 
1918, 
Revenue Act of 
Acts as amended , 

Under the authority conferred upo 
him by the statute, the Commissioner 
has promulgated his regulations for the 
proper enforcement oi the provisions of 
(d) of section 212 of the 


1924, or any of such 


in article 42 of Regulations 69. 


Congress Has Defined 


| Proper Form of Return 


From this brief review of the his- 


| tory of the installment sales method of 


returning income, it is manifestly clear 
that Congress has conferred upon dealers 
in personal property on the installment 
plan the privilege of returning income 


| from installment sales upon the method 


prescribed in section 212 (d) of the Reve- 


| nue Act of 1926; that such dealers may 


avail themeslves of this right in com- 
puting income under the Revenue Act 
of 1916, and all subsequent Revenue 
Acts, and Acts amendatory thereof; and 
that Congress, by implication, at least, 
has rejected the rule prescribed by Art. 
42 of Reg. 45 (1920 edition) for return- 
ing income on the installment method, 
and has manifested an intent to sanc- 
tion the rule laid down in 
promulgated December 29, 1919, as a 
proper interpretation of the statute and 
as correctly defining the installment sales 
method of returning income. 


The rule laid down in regulations 45, } and will clearly reflect income to be re- 


| turned by the use of the 


promulgated December 29, 1919, is that 
a taxpayer employing the installment 
method of computing income must in- 
clude a proper proportion of the install- 


ment payments received during the tax- | 
‘ able year on account of sales effected in 
Note also that the stat- | 


earlier years. 
ute does not provide for returning only 
a proportion of the installment pay- 
ments received during the year relating 
to sales made after the change of method, 
but provides for returning a 
tion of the “installment payments actu- 
ally received in that year.” To the same 
effect are the provisions of article 42 
of Regulations 69, promulgated by the 
Commissioner under the Revenue Act 
of 1926. 

Thus, at last, we have a remedy for 
the most glaring ills of the transition 
period in the requirement that a tax- 
payer employing the installment sales 
method of returning income must include 


a proper proportion of the entire install- , 


ment paynients received during the year, 
though some of them may relate to sales 
the entire profits from which were re- 
turned in years prior to the change of 
method. 

There is one other feature of the gen- 


| eral proposition of returning income on 


the installment sales method which must 
be considered before taking up the is- 
sues involved in. this particular case. 
From the very outset the regulations of 
the Comissioner have held that the 
amount to be returned as income from 
installment sales is that proportion of 
the installment payments which the to- 


to be realized when payment is com- 
pleted bears to the total contract price 
This is also the rule 
adopted in section 2 (d) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, 

Cost of Goods Sold 
| Is Combined by Company 

This petitioner, and we have good rea- 

sons to believe that the same situation 
exists in a vast majority of like cases, 


cannot, from its books of acgount, ac- | 


; curately determine the cost of goods 
sold for cash separate from the cost of 
goods sold on the installment plan. The 
cost of all goods sold was lumped in 
one account. Consequently, the peti- 


tioner is in no position to make an ac- | 
curate determination of the gross profits | 
from installment sales; and the propor- | 
tion of the installment payments to be | 





the Revenue Act of 1921, or the | 


article 42 | 
of the second edition of regulations 45, | 


propor- 


| tal or gross profit from installment sales | 


| who 


mrss 
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Profits 


returned as income is not susceptible of 
accurate ascertainment, - This deficiency 
in acounting records undoubtedly exists 
in a large majority of installment busi- 
nesses, rendering it impracticable when 
they follow the installment sales method 
for them to make a meticulously exact 
return of income. This is probably the 
case with all installment businesses ex- 
cept those buying at manufacturer’s list 
prices less trade discounts and selling at 
such list prices, or those making all sales 
at uniform percentages of profit, and 
they must be rare indeed. 

A consideration of the entire Reve- 
nue Act and particularly the language 
of subsection (b) of section 212 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 leads the Beard to 
believe that it was the intent of Con- 
gress in permitting the installment sales 
method of returning~income to authorize 
the ust of a method which would as 
nearly as practicable clearly reflect in- 
come, and if a workable and reasonable 
rule for computing income by the use 
of the installment sales method can be 
found under which taxpayers employing 
this method will ultimately return all of 


the profits from installment sales—noth- | 


ing more nor nothing less—we believe 
such a rule should be followed generally 
with such variations from time to time 


as May seem necessary in order to fulfill | 


the underlying Congressional intent. 
In this case the petitioner and 
Commissioner have resorted to methods 
for computing the proportion of the in- 
stallment payments to be returned 
income which are the same in principle. 
They differ only as to the proper figures 
to be used for the purpose of computa- 
tion. Their methods accord the same | 
treatment to both cash and installment 
sales. They involve the determination 
of a composite percentage rate of gross | 
profit, for each taxable year, upon the | 


the | 


as | 


Retailers 


profit to the cash payments actually re- 
ceived, it is readily apparent that, on 
the basis of the first assumption, the pe- 
titioner’s method“Inust be wrong, because 
the total cash payments to be received 
cannot exceed the net sales, and if the 
petitioner returns as income only 41.93 
per cent of the cash payments as they 
are received it will only return a total 
profit of 41.93 per ¢ent of $645,975.27, or 
$270,857.43, whereas the actual profit, 
for the purpose of the illustration, is 
$309,852.45. On the other hand, if re- 
quired to return as income 47.96 per cent 
(percentage rate under Commissioner’s 


computation) of the cash payments as | 


they are received, the petitioner will re- 
turn a total profit of 47.96 per cent of 
$645,975.27, or $309,852.45, the actual 
profit. 

The second asumption presents a more 
complex problem, because the so-called 


| years. We will consider the problem 
figures entirely represent sales 
which were made and canceled in the 
same year. During the year, the pur- 
| chasers in default have made their ini- 
| tial payments and perhaps have met some 
of their deferred payments. The peti- 
tioner has retained, under the terms of 
its sales contracts, the payments made 


sales 


possessed the merchandise. Aside from 
any possible loss occasioned through dam- 
age and use of merchandise while in the 
hands of the purchasers, there is 


to the extent of the total forfeited pay- 
ments, and that it has realized within 
the year, income to that extent. 
sales are included in the gross sales for 
the year at the full contvact price, but 





basis of the combined cash and install- | 
goods sold; and the gross income return- 
able is then determined by applying this | 
composite percentage rate to the cash | 
receipts from those sales. 

Where, as in the case of this petitioner, 
cash sales are made at a profit consider- | 
ably less than that to be realized on 
the installment sales made within the | 
year, it is true that the composite per- | 


| centage rate of gross profit will be less | 


than the actual percentage of gross profit 

on installment sales alone; and it might | 
appear, at first hand, that by using this | 
composite percentage rate of gross profit | 
the petitioner would escape taxation on 
a portion of the profits from installment 


sales. However, while the petitioner 


| 


; would apply the lower composite percent- 


|; age 


rate to the installment payments, 
at the same time it would apply the same 
percentage rate to the receipts from cash | 
sales, showing a much greater profit ; 
from cash sales than actually realized. 
The method works out so that the pe- | 
tioner would return as income, in any 
taxable year, on account of sales made 
within that year, an amount in excess of | 
the actual profit on cash sales plus the | 
profits actually realized through collec- 
tion of installment payments relating to | 
installment sales made in the same year; | 
and such excess will always be the dif- | 
ference betwen an amount obtained by | 
applying the composite percentage rate | 
to the gross contract price of all install- | 
ment sales made within the year and | 
that obtained by applying the actual per- | 
centage rate of gross profit on install- | 
ment sales to the same base. | 
The excess reported is taken care of | 
in subsequent years, during which the | 
remaining installment payments will be | 
received, through the application of the | 


| same composite percentage rate to the | 
| collections made in those years on ac- | 


count of the sales made in the prior | 
year. Under this method the petitioner 
will ultimately return all of its income— 
nothing more nor anything less. We be- ! 
lieve the suggested method is a reason- 
able interpretation of the statute in the | 
fulfillment of its underlying purpose, 


installment 
sales method. 

As the Board said in the Appeal of | 
B. B. Todd, Inc., supra, “The entire plan 
of income taxation recognized the fact 
that income is a matter, at best, of esti- 
mate, and can never be reduced to ab- 
solutely definite terms in the case of a 
large modern business institution.” 

Turning now to the of this 
case, the first that the Comissioner | 
has overstated the income returnable 
for each year, on account of installment 
sales. The petitioner insists that the 
overstatement results from improper 
computations of tle percentage rates of 
gross profit, and the application of these 
erroneous percentage rates to the cash | 
collections. 

The Commissioner determined the per- | 
centage of gross profit, for each 
year, by dividing the gross profits by | 
the net sales (gross sales return 
sales). Petitioner contends that the 
proper percentage rate can only be ob- 
tained by dividing the gross profits by 
the gross sales without reduction on ac- 
count of return sales. 

Under the Commissioner’s method, 
47.96 per cent of the cash payments 
received in any year, on acount of sales 
made in 1919, must be returned as in- 
come, while under the petitioner’s method, 
only 41.93 per cent of such payments 
should be returned as income. 


issues 


is 


rate 


less 


Solution Is Dependent 


Upon Sales Figures 

Much depends for the solution of this 
problem upon what the figures for re- 
turn sales represent. It appears from 
the record that they include (1) the gross 
contract price of sales mutually canceled 
within the year, the parties being re- 
stored to status quo, and (2) the unpaid 
balances of the accounts of purchasers 
defaulted in their payments, the 


; sale contpacts being canceled, the pur- 


chasers forfeiting payments previously 
made, and the petitioner repossessing | 
the merchandise. We shall direct our 


| examination of the problem along two 
| lines, by assuming, first, that the figures 


are made up entirely of return sales 
falling within group (1); and, secondly, 
that they comprise only so-called re- 
turn sales falling in group (2).  Bear- 
ing in mind the fact that the income 
to be returned is to be determined by 
applying the percentage rate of gross 


only the unpaid balance of the con- 
tract price is charged to return sales. If 
gross sales are reduced only by the un- 
paid balance of the contract price, the 
forfeited payments will be included in 


; net sales and gross profit, which are the 
iwo factors for computing the percentage | 
rate of gross profit to be applied against | 
cash collections for determining the in- | 


come returnable, and the result will be 


that instead of returning these forfeited | 


payments in full for the year in which 
they are actually income they will be 
returned over the several years during 
which collections on the other sales of 
the year will continue. 

Asuming that the forfeited payments 
for 1919, relating to sales made and can- 
celled in that year, amounted to $10,- 
000, under the Commissioner’s method, 


the petitioner would return as income for | 


that year, 47.96 per cent of that amount, | “ 
| 356.52. 


or $4,796, and the balance would be ac- 
counted for as and when collections were 
made on all other sales of that year by 


applying to such collections a percentage | 


rate greater than the actual percentage 
of profit on those sales. There are two 
reasons why gross sales should not be 
reduced by merely the unpaid balance 


| due on the defaulted sales contracts, in 


the case of sales made and canceled in 
the same year: (1) It results in spread- 
ing the income from the forfeited pay- 
ments over the years during which col- 
lections will be made on all other sales 
of that year, when in reality the pay- 
r.ents are income for the year in which 
they are forfeited; and (2) the losses sus- 
tained and the expenses incurred in the 
repossession of merchandise constitute 
deductions for the year of forfeiture 
and reposession, and should be absorbed 
as nearly as possible by including the 
forfeited payments in the income of that 
year. By reducing the gross sales by 
the total contract price of sales con- 
tracts made and defaulted in the same 


| year, and by including the forfeited pay- 
ments, in full, in income as a separate | 


item, the net sales would represent the 
total contract price of all other sales 
made during the year, the percentage 
rate of gross profit would be the actual 


| percentage of gross profit to be realized 


on the other sales of the year, and the 


| income from the forfeited payments will 


be returned in the year in which it Was 
actually realized. . 

Take the other viewpoint of the prob- 
lem, i. e., that the return sales figures 
entirely represent sales made in prior 
years and are cancelled during the cur- 
rent year.- By reducing gross sales by 
any amount on account of the cancella- 
tion of those sales, the gross profits from 


| the sales of the current year are reduced 
below the actual profits, and there is a | 


corresponding reduction in the percent- 
age rate of gross profits which will be 
applied against the cash collections from 
sales of the current year, with the re- 
sult that the petitioner will ultimately 


| return a total profit from sales of the | 


current year less than the actual profit. 
This is equivalent to the allowance of 
a deduction for bad debts, on account of 


| the unpaid balances of gefaulted sales 


contracts which have not been reported 
as income, spread over the years dur- 
ing which collections will be made on 
sales of the current year. 

From the foregoing observations, we 
conclude that the petitioner’s method of 
computing the percentage rate of gross 
profit on the basis of gross sales is en- 
tirely wrong; and that the Commis- 
sioner”s method is wrong in the follow- 
ing particulars: (1) In failing to reduce 
gross sales* by the total contract price 
of sales made and cancelled in the same 
year on account of default in payments; 
and (2) in reducing gross sales by the un- 
paid balance of sales contracts of prior 


| years. ° 
For the purpose of computing the per- 


centage rate of gross profit in this case, 
we hold the proper procedure to be as 
follows: 

In the case of sales made and cancelled 
in the same year on account of default 
in payments: Gross sales should be re- 
duced by the total contract price of the 
cancelled sales. All payments madé and 
forfeited by purchasers should be in- 
cluded, in their entirety, in gross income, 
though not In cross or net sales upon 
which the percentage of gross profit on 
all dther sales of the year will be com- 
puted. 

In order that the petitioner may have 
advantage of the deduction, in the year 
of repossession, of the full amount of the 
loss sustained, if any, through damage 
and use of merchandise while in the 


return sales may represent sales made } 
in the same year in which they were | 
canceled, and the sales made in prior | 


| first from the viewpoint that the return | 


by these purchasers, and may have re- | 


no | 
question that the petitioner is better off | 


These | 


hands of the purchaser, the difference be- 
tween the value at which such merchan- 
dise was included in the opening inven- 
tory, or the cost of the merchandise, ac- 
cording to whether it was on hand at the 
begnning of the year or was purchased 
during the year, and its value when re- 
possessed, should be deducted from the 
cost of goods sold and taken as a sepa- 
rate loss deduction from gross income. 
In the case of sales cancelled, on ac- 
count of default in payments, in a year 
subsequent to the year or years in which 
| made: No deduction in the gross sales 
of the year should be made. All pay- 
ments made and forfeited by 
| chaser, in the year in which the sale is 
cancelled, should be included, in their 
entirety, in gross income for that year, 
| though not in gross or net sales upon 
which the percentage of profit on sales 
for the year will be computed. 
Payments made in prior years should 
not be taken into account in computing 





sale was cancelled. The 
merchandise should be included in pur- 
chases at cost, less proper allowance for 
damage and use, if any, or at cost, less 
any part thereof previously recovered 
through payments made by the pur- 


chasers, in prior years, and not returned | 


as income, whichever is lower. 

The difference, if any, between the 
cost, less allowance for damage and use, 
and cost, less any part thereof previously 
recovered, should be taken as a loss de- 
duction from gross income of the year of 
repossession. 

The cost of repossessed merchandise 
should be determined by applying to the 
contract price (selling price to defaulted 
purchaser) that percentage rate which is 
| complementary to the percentage rate of 
profit for the year in which the sale was 
made. 


| which the Commissioner, in the deficiency 
notice, held to be returnable as income, 
was determined by deducting the cost of 
| goods sold from net sales and dividing 
the remainder by the net sales. 

By the same formula, the Commis- 





in 1918, to be returned as 
52.54 per cent. 


come, in the deficiency notice, a propor- 
tion of the cash collections made in 1919, | 
} on account of sales effected in 1917, he 


| would have included, according to the | 


above formula, 49.40 per cent of such col- | 
lections. The income shown in the de- 
ficiency notice, for each year was com- 
puted in the same fashion. The total 
deductions allowed for 1919 are $208,- 


In his amended answer, the Commis- | 
sioner determines the percentage of cash 
collections to be returned as income, by 
deducting from the net sales the cost of 
goods sold plus all expenses of the year, | 
except bad debts, collection expenses, and 
refunds to purchasers, and dividing the 
remainder by net sales. ‘ 

By the same formula, the Commis- 
sioner, in the amended answer, deter- 
mines the percentages of profit, relating 
to sales effected in 1917 and 1918, as 


the pur- | 





gross income for the year in which the | 
repossesseil } 


| paid 


| 20 per cent of the selling price 
| greater percentage of the proceeds 


sioner determined the percentage of the | 
cash collections, relating to sales effected | 
income, as | 


vas ‘ .. | metic 
Had the Commissioner included in in- for cash, and incidentally the cost of 
goods,sold on the installment plan; in | es : : 
that event, the actual profit on instail- | funded payments from the total install- 
| * d th |; ment payments 
ment sales an e 


to be returned could be accurately de- | 





25.786 per cent and 29.679 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

The total deductions which the Com- 
_missioner in the amended answer allows | 
for 1919, amount to $67,122.97, which is 
the total for bad debts, collection ex- 
penses, and refunds to purchasers, for | 
that year. The Commissioner propeses | 
| 3 redetermination of the income from | 
| sales, for all of the years in controversy, 
in accordance with the above procedure. 

Under the method of computing the | 
percentage of profit and the income as | 
| set forth in the amended answer, the | 
expenses of each taxable year are de- | 
ferred and spread over the accounting 
| periods during which collections on sales 
| effected in that year are made. In other | 
| words, the expenses, other than bad | 
| debts, collection expenses, and refunds, | 
| of each taxable year are _ allocated | 
| against the income arising out of the 
| sales of that year, to be deducted indi- 
| rectly by returning as income a lower 
| proportion of the cash collections, only 
; as the income is reduced to possession 
| and returned for the purposes of the 
tax. The result of this method of com- 
| puting the percentage of progt and the 
| income for 1919, in the instant case, is | 
that instead of the total deductions of | 
| $208,356.42 (reduced by adjustments in 
amended answer not material here, to 
$196,312.36) allowed under the method 
| followed in computing the percentage of 
| profit and the income shown in the de- 
ficiency notice, the income from sales is 
| reduced by $97,313.07, which with the 
total deductions for bad debts, collection 
| eXpenses, and_ refunds to purchasers, 
amounting to $67,122.97, is the equiva-, 
lent of allowing a total deductions of 
$164,436.04, a difference of 
| against the petitioner. For the year 
1920, instead of the total deductions of 
$281,657.87 (veduced by adjustments in 
amended answer not material here to 
$272,932.99) allowed under the method 


| followed in computing the percentage | 


of profit and the income shown in the 


deficiency notice, the income from sales | 
is reduced $143,064.53, which with the | 


total deductions for bad debts, collection 
expenses, and refunds to purchasers, 
lent of allowing total deductions of 
| $220,070.24, a difference of $52,862.75 
| against the petitioner. Of course, if the 
| method used by the Commissioner in the 
amended answer should be consistently 
followed over a period of years, these 
defferences against the petitioner would 
| be adjusted and equalized, but, during 
| the years under consideration, the tax 
rates were at the highest level, with a 
substantial reduction in rates for the 
years in which the differences will be ad- 
justed, so that the adoption of the pro- 
posed method works a material disad- 
vantage to the petitioner. 

The Commissioner admits that the 
method used in his determination as set 
forth in the amended answer has not 
heretofore been permitted by his regula- 
tions; and we note that it is express!; 
prohibited by article 42 of regulation: 
| 69, promulgated under the Revenue Ai 
| of 1926. It seems to us that the com 
| putation of the income from installment 
gales, under the circumstances, in this 


| 


$31,876.52 | 


amounting to $77,005.71, is the equiva- | 


ee b ue 
4, 
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Earned Surplus 


Deduction 


Allowed for Extra 


Salaries Granted to Officers. 


Allowance Is AlsoMade for Losses Through 
Worthless Debts and Damage to 
Merchandise. 


case, is already difficult and complex 
enough without injecting some new the- 
ory which can only Operate to make it 
more so. Further than that, the stat- 
ute goes no farther than to prescribe a 
method by the use of which a dealer in 
personal property on the installment 
plan may return income from installment 
sales. Nothing is contained in the stat- 
ute which can possibly be construed to 
deny to this class of taxpayers the de- 
ductions provided for under sections 214 
end 234; and, the petitioner having em- 
p-oyed the accrual method of accounting 


} 
| 


in the deficiency notice, a difference in 
favor of the petitioner of $1,982.74, 
which would be reduced on account of 
collections relating to sales effected in 
1917, amounting to $4,057.81. 

Under the circumstances of this case, 
in which the total cash sales are negli- 
gible in comparison with the total in- 
stallment sales, we are of the opinion 
that no material distortion of income 


| will result by applying the composite 


percentage rate to cash coilections from 


| eash sales made within the year, in order 


in keeping its books of account, we think | 


it is 
pemses, allowances, and losses enu- 
mei..ted in those sections, which were 
or incurred, OF paid or accrued 


entitled to deduct all of the ex- | 


to determine the income to be returned 
from that class of sales. 


| Petitioner Refunded 


within the taxabie years, with the single | 


reservation that it may not deduct as bad 


counts receivable mot 
turned as income. 


previously 


missioner has determined a composite 


percentage rate of profit for each tax- | sums of $930.53 


able year to be applied, for the pur- | 


pose of computing the income return- 
able, 


sales effected in those years, whether 


The percentage of the cash collections | the collections be the proceeds of cash 


sales or instalment payments on in- 
stallment sales. The petitioner, how- 
ever, contends that since cash sales were 
usually made at a profit of less than 
no 


sales should be returned as 
If the percentage of profit on 
sales were definitely known, 


such 
come. 
cash 


ls 
to determine the cost of goods 
income therefrom 


termined, and there would be no neces- 


| sity for resorting to the method adopted 
in this case. But where as in this case, | 


the percentage of profit on cash sales, 


| which certainly was not uniform in re- 
| spect of all such sales, is not known, no 


other course appears proper than to 
treat all sales, cash and installment, 
on the same basis and to determine a 


composite percentage of profit on the 


| debts such portion of its installment ac- | 
re- | 


in- | 


total sales which will represent the pro- | 


portion of the cash Collections to be re- 
turned as income. Further, if the per- 
centage of profit om cash sales is fixed 


at a lower rate than the composite per- | 


eentage rate, there must be a corre- 
sponding increase in the percentage of 
profit on installment sales; and any ad- 
vantage which the petitioner might gain 
by returning as income a percentage 
of the proceeds from cash sales less 
than ‘ 
would be greatly minimized, if not en- 


| tirely wiped out, by having to return as 
| income a greater proportion of the col- | ; 
| arrives at a smaller cost for such goods 


lections on installment sales. If the 


the composite percentage thereof | 


petitioner is required to return as in- | 


come only 20 per cent of the proceeds 
from cash sales, then 
return 


it will have to | 
54.56 per cent, 49.33 per cent, | 


and 52.78 per cent of the installment | 
payments relating to sales effected in | 


compared with 52.54 per cent, 47.96 


| 1918, 1919 and 1920, respectively, as | 


per cent, and 51.96 per cent thereof, | 


the composite percentage rates, as de- 
termined by the Commissioner in the 
deficiency notice, with the following 


results: ‘For 1918, the petitioner would | 


that year, 


| be required to return as iffcome, on ac- | 
! count of sales effected in 


$109.857.92, a8 Compared with $113,- | 
562.03, a difference in favor of the peti- | 


tioner of $3,704.11; but the percentage 
of profit on installment sales for 1917 


| would be increased, and as the total 
| installment payments received in 1918, | 
| relating to sales 


effected in 


1917, } 
| amounted to $118,188.73, the difference 
| in favor of the petitioner would be prac- | 


tically wiped out; for 1919, the peti- | 


tioner would Treturm as income, on ac- 
count of sales effected in 1918 and 1919, 
$230,662.09, as 
857.39 in the deficiency notice, a differ- 
ence against the taxpayer of $804.70, 
and this difference against the peti- 
tioner would be further increased on 
account of collections relating to sales 
effected in 1917, amounting to $16,- 
953.34; for 1920, the petitioner would 
return as income, ©n account of sales 
effected in 1918, 1919 and 1920, $356,- 
009.88, as compared with $354,027.14 


compared with $229.- | 


Payments to Purchasers 

Second issue: Im 1919 and 1920, peti- 
tioner refunded to purchasers on the 
installment plan certain payments made 
within those years in the total amounts 


i | of $1,942.31 and $3,273.65, respectively. 
As heretofore pointed out, the Com- | o a , resp 


The Commissioner allowed as deductions 
from gross income of 1919 and 1920 the 
and $1,744.20, which 


sums are 47.96 per cent and 53.28 per 


. : | cent, respectively, of the payments re- 
against the cash collections on | I 5 


funded in those years. The petitioner 


| contends that the Commissioner should 


have allowed the - entire amounts re- 
funded as deductions from gross income. 
Obviously the Commissioner's action was 
proper, since he included in gross in- 


} come only 47.96 per cent and 53.28 per 
| cent, respectively, of the payments re- 


funded in 1919 and 1920, and the peti- 
tioner is not entitled to any greater de- 
duction, on account of the refunding of 


: ; | these payments, than the amounts which 
y a matte 5 ‘ jen ’ ’ : 
ee ee = oe ee ee ' have been returned as income. Any dif- 


| ference of opinion in this respect could 


be readily avoided by excluding the’ re- 


received during these 
years before computing the proportion of 
the total payments to be returned as 
income. 

Third issue: In 1918, 1919, and 1920, 
petitioner ascertained to be worthless 
and charged off as bad debts, installment 
accounts in the totgl amounts of $19,- 
205.10, $25,064.71, and $14,419.65, re- 
spectively. The ameunts thus charged off 
were he unpaid balances of installment 
sales contracts of purchasers who had 
defaulted in their payments, the peti- 
tioner failing to repossess the merchan- 
dise. The petitioner contends that “al- 
though it is in agreement with the Com- 
missioner as to the amount of bad debts 
actully charged off by it during the years 
1919 and 1920, and as to the method of 
computing the portion of such bad debts 
which should be deducted in determining 
the taxpayer’s net income, viz: such part 
thereof as represents the computed cost 
of the goods embraced therein, the Com- 
missioner has applied a gross profit per- 
centage in excess of the true percentage 
as hereinbefore set forth, and thereby 


than would be produced by the use of the 
correct gross profit percentage as herein 
contended for.” The revenue agent in 
computing net income for 1919 and 1920 
allowed deductions for bad debts in the 
respective amounts of $12,249.24 and $9,- 
092.72. From the net income as com- 
puted by the revenue agent, for 1919 and 
1920, the Commissioner allowed further 
deductions for bad debts, in the amounts 
of $17,951.90 and $9,261.05, respectively. 


| Thus the total bad debt deductions which 


the Commissioner has allowed for 1919 
and 1920, are $30,201.14 and $18,353.77, 
respectively, both of which are in excess 
of the amounts actually ascertained as 
worthless and charged off by the peti- 
tioner in those years. The amount of 
the deduction which the Commissioner 
originally allowed for 1918 is not shown 
by the record. 

The total amount of bad debts charged 
off on the books in 1918, according to 
the stipulation, related to installment ac- 
counts of 1917. Of the total amount 
charged off in 1919, $9,744.44 related to 
installment accounts of 1917, $10,628.22 
related to installment accounts of 1918, 
and $4,697.05 related: to instalment ac- 
counts of 1919. Of the total amount 
charged off in 1920, $3,789.64 related to 
installment accounts of 1917, $2,991.43 
related to installment accounts of 1019, 
$5,259.56 related to installment accounts 
of 1919fi and $2,379.02 related to install- 
ment accounts of 1920. , 

To be continued in the issue of 

August 3. 


When you want to know 
something about any ac- 
tivity of the Government, 
ask the Inquiry Division 
of The United States 
Daily. Its services are 
available without 
charge to _ subscribers. 
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AUTHONZED 


Patents 


Conception of Object 
Of Motor Car Clutch 


Ruled to Be Invention 


Patent Is Granted Where Re- 
sult Is to Permit Use of 
High Gear at Low Speed 
Operation. 


APPLICATION OF LIONEL M. WOOLSON. 
EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent 1635873 was issued to Lionel M. 

Woolson July 12, 1927, for an improve- 

ment in motor vehicles, on application 

filed May 8, 1922. Milton Tibbetts ap- 
peared for appellant. 

Claims directed to a device for assist- 
ing in the manual operation of a clutch 
of an automobile only at low throttle 
positions was held allowable. The full 
text of the opinion of the Examiners-in- 
Chief (Ruckman, Skinner and Henry) is 
as follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiner finally rejecting claims 


ing will serve as examples: 
1. In a motor vehicle, the combina- 
tion with a motor and a clutch, of means 


for manually operating the clutch, and 
means operated by the clutch. 

7. In a motor vehicle, the combina- 
tion with the internal combustion en- 
gine and spring closed clutch thereof, 
said clutch having a lever for opening 
it against its spring, of a cylinder, a 
piston in the cylinder and connected to 
said lever, a valved connection between 
said cylinder and the engine intake con- 
duit, and. electrical means controlling 
the valved connection. 

The references are: 
October 9, 1923; Schnitzler, 
April 7, 1914. 


Nature of Invention. 


The nature of the invention is con- 
cisely stated in the appellant’s brief as 
follows: 

“The subject matter of these claims 
is the applicant’s device to assist the 
manual operation of the clutch of a mo- 
tor vehicle. It comprises a piston op- 
erable by the engine vacuum oar suction 
and connected to’ the clutch lever in 
such a way as to oppose the clutch spring 
and reduce the pressure which it exerts 
to hold the clutch plates in engagement. 

“The suction connection to the en- 
gine is controlled by a valve which is 


Belcia, 1470272, 
1092297 ty 


circuit is controlled by a switch mova- 
ble with the engine throttle so that the 
device is only operated when the throt- 
tle is closed or nearly closed.” 

The examiner has rejected all the 
claims except 7, 8, and 11 on the patent 
to Belcia, and the latter claims, which 
include electrical) means for operating 
the valve, on Belcia in connection with 
Schnitzler. 

Belcia shows automatic means some- 
what similar to that of appellant for 
completely disengaging the clutch. Ap- 
pellant contemplates automatic means 
for assisting in releasing the clutch but 
not sufficient to operate the clutch, 
thereby retaining the usual foot control 
of the clutch mechanism. 


High Gear at Low Speed. 

Belcia discloses no such idea and ap- 
parently contemplated no such opera- 
tion, and we think this an important 
distinction. Moreover, appellant is able 
to throttle down his engine and drive 
in high gear at low speeds. Belcia 
cannot do thisfas throttling his engine 
completely releases the clutch. 

It is true, as pointed out by the ex- 
aminer, that Belcia’s device apparently 
could be readily modified, as by increas- 
ing the strength of his spring or re- 
ducing the size of his piston so as to 
obtain appellant’s result. Belcia, how- 
ever, had a different purpose in view. 


Result Is Objective. 

This appears to be one of those cases 
where the invention resides in the con- 
ception of the result sought rather than 
in the means for accomplishing it. 

Claims 7, 8 and 11 do not contain 
the limitation to only partially counter- 
acting the clutch spring, and they read 
on Belcia, except -that appellant speci- 
fies electrical means for operating the 
yalve while Belcia uses. a spring acting 
against the foot of the operator. 

In view of the fact that it is old, as 
shown by Schnitzler, to operate the 
valve electrically, we see no invention 
in using electrical means in place of 
that employed by Belcia. Only claims 
7,8 and 11 bring in the electrical means 
and the examiner’s letter of June 28, 
1924, shows that these are the only 
claims rejected on Belcia in view of 
Schnitzler. 

The reference to claims “7 to 14” 
in the first line, page 4 of the examiner’s 
statement is apparently an error. 

The action of the examiner is affirmed 
as to claims 7, 8 and 11 and is re- 
versed as to the remaining claims. 


e 
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District Court Declared to Lack Jurisdiction 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, 


Clutches 


In Suit for Divorce Against Foreign Consul 


Opinion Points Out That Supreme Court Has Decided 
Such Actions Are Reserved to State Courts. 


ELLEN POPOVICI, 
Popovict. IN Equity, 
TRICT CouRT, NORTHERN 
OHI0. 

In this suit for a divorce and alimony 
brought against a consul of a foreign 
country the District Court held that it 
was bound by the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
was without jurisdiction to try the case. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Jones follows: 

The plaintiff, alleging herself to be a 


No. 2352. Dis- 
DISTRICT OF 


| bona fide resident of the City of Canton 


and the County of Stark for more than 
30 days, and a bona fide resident of the 
State of Ohio for more than one year 
last past, filed a petition for divorce and 
alimony against John C. Popovici, alleg- 
ing him to be a subject of the King of 
Roumania and a Roumanian consul sta- 
tioned at Cleveland, Ohio, averring that 
they were married in the City of Canton 
on or about June 2, 1918, and that one 
child, Elizabeth Popovici, age eight 
years, is the only issue of said marriage. 
Motion for temporary alimony and ex- 
penses was also filed by the plaintiff. 


Dismissal Asked for 
Want of Jurisdiction 

Due service was had upon the de- 
fendant, who now files a motion to dis- 
miss the petition for divorce on the 
ground that the Court has no jurisdic- 


| tion over the subject matter of the ac- 


tion, and because there is an insufficiency 
of fact to constitute a valid cause of ac- 
tion in equity against this defendant. 
Whether the case is one in law or in 
equity is not raised by the motion. 
Plaintiff claims the right to maintain 
her suit in this court under favor of 
Article 3, Section 2, of the Constitution 
of the United States and of Judicial 
Code Sections 24 and 256. It is pro- 
vided by Article 3, Section 2, of the Con- 
stitution that the judicial power shall 
extend to all cases in law and equity af- 
fecting ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and consuls; . and in all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which 


a State shall be a party, the Supreme 


Court shall have original jurisdiction. 


In all the other cases before men- 
tioned, the Supreme Court shall have ap- 


pellate jurisdiction, both as to law and | 


fact, with such exceptions and under 


| such regulations as the Congress shall 
operated by a solenoid, and the solenoid | 


make. 


Section 24 of the Judicial Code gives 
the District Courts original jurisdiction 
(Eighteenth) of all suits against con- 
suls and vice-consuls. Section 256 of 
the Judicial Code provides: “The jurisdic- 
tion vested in the courts of the United 
States in the cases and proceedings here- 
inafter mentioned, shall be exclusive of 
the courts of the. several States: 
(Eighth) of all suits and proceedings 
against ambassadors, or 
ministers, or their domestics, or domestic 
servants, or against consuls or vice- 
consuls.” 


Jurisdiction Disclaimed 
For Divorce Actions 

If the Court has jurisdiction of this 
case, it must be under the foregoing 
provisions. The State of Ohio has pro- 
vided by law, General Code Section 
11979, for what cause divorce may be 
granted, and has given the power to 
grant divorces to the courts of Common 
Pleas. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States heretofore adverted to, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 
Barber v. Barber, 62 U. S. 582, speaking 
through Mr. Justice Wayne, has said: 

“We disclaim altogether any jurisdic- 


| tion in the courts of the United States 


upon the subject of divorce, or for the 
allowance of alimony, either as an orig- 
inal proceeding in chancery or as an in- 
cident to divorce a vinculo, or to one 
from bed and board.” 

And the Supreme Court has in subse- 
quent cases substantially announced the 
same position on the subject. 

In the case of In re Burrus, 136 U. S. 
586, the Court announced, through Mr. 
Justice Miller, that: “The whole subject 
of the domestic relations of husband and 
wife, parent and child, belongs to the 


| laws of the States and not to the laws 


To the same ef- 
S. 162, 


of the United States.” 
fect is Simms v. Simms, 175 U. 


at p. 167, and De la Rama v. De Ja Rama, | 


201 U. S. 308, 307. 


True it is that none of these cases in- | 


volve a consideration of the case where 


the divorce action is against the consui | 


of a foreign country, nevertheless it can- 


not be said that this positive language | 


announced in successive cases by the Su- 
preme Court is only to be decisive of the 
particular case under consideration. 

It seems to me that these positive 
statements definitely establish that the 
courts of the United States will under 
no circumstances take peviediction of a 


PLAINTIFF, V. JOHN C.j 


other public | 


suit for divorce or for alimony as an in- 
cident to a divorce proceeding. Rose on 
Federal Jurisdiction and Procedure, 2nd 
Ed. Sec. 166. 


The only case which has been called to 
my attention, and which would seem to 
take an opposite view, where the party 
to the divorce action is a consul of a 
foreign country, is Higginson v. Higgin- 
son, 158 N. Y. Suppl. 92. In that case 
the Court refers to the provisions of the 


the United States, as have been herein- 
above recited, and finds no reason why 
jurisdiction of the United States court 
does not attach to divorce actions against 
the consul of a foreign country. The 
court cites as a precedent in New York 
an earlier case in the highest court of 
that State, where the same question was 
considered and determined. Valarino v. 
Thompson, 7 N. Y. 576. 


One Case Presents 
Opposite View 

The reason for exclusive jurisdiction 
of United States courts being in part 
stated by the Court as follows: 


“It does not exempt him from liability 
to respond to his creditors or to answer 
| for his misconduct. Nobody denies the 
liability of a consul to be sued in a civil 
| action. The act of Congress concedes it, 
and provides for it. 
tribunal in which a consul in this coun- 
try is to be called on to answer, and 
excludes the State courts from jurisdic- 
tion. The object of this exclusion was 
to keep within the control of the Fed- 
eral Government, and subject to the au- 
thority of its courts, all cases and con- 
troversies which might in any degree 
affect our foreign relations. The United 
States Government has an interest in 
maintaining this exclusive jurisdiction 
for the purpose of preventing it from be- 
ing involved in controversies with foreign 
powers without its consent, and for acts 
not its own.” 


Decision Based Upon 
Opinion of Supreme Court 


absence of such positive declarations by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and were one of first impression, I would 
be inclined to the view that the case 
comes within the original jurisdiction of 
| this court; but it would be presumptuous 
for an inferior court to announce a con- 
clusion adverse to that clearly stated by 
the Supreme Court on several occasions, 
| on the ground that the high court opinion 
was dicta because not necessary to a 
decision of the question before it, or that 
it was not supported by adequate legal 
reasons. 

These declarations are in unequivocal 
language and make no exception. It will 
be presumed that the Supreme Court 
had in mind and appreciated the full ex- 
tent of its Constitutional and statutory 
jurisdiction. 

The motion to dismiss the petition for 
divorce and alimony will, therefore, be 
sustained. 


July 15, 1927. 
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Is Covered by Patent 


Examiner Reversed in Rejec- 
tion of Claim on Appeal 
By Inventor. 


APPLICATION OF ALBERT BAXTER JOHN- 


Constitution and history of the laws of | 


It prescribes the | 


If the question were presented in the | 





SON. EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT OF- | 


FICE. 

Patent 1635275 was issued to Johnson 
on July 12, 1927, for an improvement in 
pads for dental use, on application filed | 
February 23, 1922. 

Louis M. Schmidt for appellant. 

Claim for a dental pad was found al- | 
lowable. The full text of the opinion 
of the Examiners-in-Chief (Henry, Skin- 

ner, and Smith) follows: 
| This is an appeal from a final rejection 
of claims 1 to 4, inclusive. Claims 1 and 
4 are illustrative of the thing claimed 
and are reproduced here. 

“1, A dental pad for use as a packing 
between the end-face edges of a nozzle 
and the face in the form of a plain flat 
structure of yielding material and hav- 
ing an opening in registration with the 
opening in the nozzle. 


Pad Made of Cotton. 


“4, As a new article of manufacture, a 
pad for use as a packing between the 
end-face edges of a dental nozzle and 
the face in the form of a rectangular 
structure of plain flat material, being 
entirely of cotton, comprising in the 
cross-section a relatively yielding body 
for the major portion of the thickness, 
and said yielding body merging at one 
face with a relatively firm structure that 
serves to maintain the general shape of 
the ped, and said pad being provided 
with an opening for the nose.” 

The references cited 





are: Warren, 








Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues id Wicseiens as Reported to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Texas & New Orleans Railroad. 


Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


gune 6 Months June 6 Months 

; 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Freight revenue .. 3,956,543 4,050,853 25,082,665 24,230,054, 1,849,486 2,066,598 11,752,754 12,011,800 
Passenger revenue .... ...-.++. 1,112,559 1,069,360 6,039,506 6,346,679 407,436 437,810 1,816,747 1,982,831 
Total incl. other revenue ........ 5,577,557 5,537,448 33,981,518 33,190,158 | 2,481,489 2,728,780 14,659,271 15,106,886 
Maintenance of way ............ 1,075,477 1,132,585 6,642,334 6,757,830} 600,831 547,048 3,160,316 2,749,375 
Maintenance of equipment ...... 1,142,025 1,280,728 7,084,567 7,288,923 501,852 490,607 3,021,275 2,918,923 
Transportation expenses ........ 2,079,609 1,950,049 12, 911,395 12,214,423 708,958 749,391 4,482,278 4,598,029 
Total expenses incl. other ....... 4,682,590 4,775,721 29,331,666 28,947,518 | 2,001,993 1,978,520 11,698,858 11,355,346 
Net from railroad .........eee 894,967 761,727 4,649,852 4,242,640 479,496 750,260 2,965,413 3,751,540 
Taxes . To ee ae eae 250.176 256,185 1,688,948 1,772,978 | 185,000 190,000 1,110,000 1,120,000 
Net after taxe+ ete  ....cecoeee 641,621 504,049 2,937,536 2,454,453 | 294,462 560,184 1,863,576 2,629,987 
MERE MMERY POH yg lew seas ‘ 398,240 349,253 1,610,119 1,263,720 866,563 648,610 2.969, 281 2.972.343 
Avera" operated cocsecece 4,590.41 4,489.73 4,562.79 4,469.79 2,550.51 2,571.94 2,542.56 2,556.28 
Operating satin oo cgecccecccccne 64.0 86.2 86.3 87.2 80.7 72.5 79.8 95.2 
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(COURTS: United States Courts: 


PDATENTS: Patentability: 


parte. 
(Volume IT). 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


volved more than a substitution of 


ume II). 


ee 


298802, May 20, 1884; Nitz, 311776, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1885; Jones, 810769, January 23, 
1906; Cloetta et al., 1048135; December 
24, 1912; Browne et al., 1109318, Septem- 
ber 1, 1914. 

We regard claims 1, 
patentable over the prior art cited in 
the statement on appeal, particularly the 
patents to Jones and Nitz. The refer- 
ence in these claims to a plain flat struc- 
ture, in our opinion, is not a patentable 
distinction. The Jones patent shows a 
pad formed of two~layers of rubber, the 
layer contacting with the face of the 
wearer being sponge rubber. The Nitz 
reference discloses a pad formed of a 
layer of silk and a layer of wadding, 
the silk layer being folded over and en- 
closing the wadding. 

Appellant suggests the presentation of 
a substitute claim containing the limi- 
tations of both claim 3 


2 and 3 as un- 


1 and claim 3. 
We are not satisfied that such a claim 
would be patentable and decline to rec- 
ommend its admission. 


One Claim Allo 


Claim 4 is quite specific as to details 
of construction of appellant’s pad. ‘The 
examiner states with respect to this 
claim that it involves only @ substitution 
of material. But the prfor art called to 
our attention does not show the substi- 
tuted material to be old. That is to 
say, we do not find in the prior art a 
structure formed entirely of cotton in- 
cluding a relatively yielding body for the 
major portion of the thickness and merg- 
ing at one face into a relatively firm 
structure. It is not certain that refer- 
ences like the Jones patent would sug- 
gest the specific construction claimed in 
claim 4. 


ed. 


The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 1, 2 and 3 and re- 





Patent Suits Filed 


NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8, 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 
States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases. 


Da 


1370733 (b), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
apparatus, 1307734, Same, _ Lubricating 
means, Re. 14667, F.fl D. Winkley, as et 


ing system, filed Feb. 3, 1925, D. C.., 

Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 1370, The Bassick Mite. 
Co. v. Wag’s Auto Accessories Co. Patent 
1307733 held valid and claims 3, 4 and 5 
infringed, 1307734 held valid and claims 1, 
2, 4 and 8 infringed, injunction granted 
(notice dated June 18, 1927). Doc. 1372, The 


Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Biggs Tire Supply Co. 
Decree as above. 

1307733 (c), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
apparatus, 1307734, Same, _ Lubricating 
means, 1475980, O. Zerk, Lubricating ap- 
paratus. filed June 30, 1927, D. C., S 
N. ¥., Doc. E 42-164, The Bassick Mfg. Co. 


v. Adams Grease Gun Corp. 


1307734. (See 1307733 (a), (b) and (c).) 

1311698. (See 1456201.) 

13820354, J. H. Adams, Qil, converting 
apparatus, 1320727, Same, Apparatus and 
method for the conversion of liquids, 
fluids, etce., 1327263, Same, Process for the 
conversion of liquids, oils, ete., filed June 
21, 1927, D. C., S. D. Ill. (Springfield), Doc. 
790, The Texas Co. v. Roxanna Petroleum 
Corp. 

1320727. (See 1320354.) 

1322059. (See 1090881.) 

1327263. (See 1320354.) 

1356340. (See 764995.) 

1360256, 1528178, E. Anderson, Can 
opener, filed June 30, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. 


Y., Doc. E 42-166, Star Can Opener Co. v. 
Von Thaden & Meyer, Inc. 


1368575. (See 1375860.) 

1374867. (See 892180.) 

1375860, 1368575, J. F. Rowley, Artificial 
limb, filed June 24, 1927, D. C., N. D. Ohio 
(E. Div.), Doe. 2318, The J. F. Rowley Co. 
v. A. T. Rowley. 

1388898, Schmidt & Schmidt, Carcass 
dehairing and cleaning machine, 1388899, O. 
C. Schmidt, Same, filed Oct. 3, 1922, D. C. 
Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 605, Cincinnati 
Buchters’ Supply Co. v. H. A. Kramer. Bill 
dismissed for want of equity, April 27, 1927. 

1888899. (See 1388898.) 

1390633 ‘(See 1198246. ) 

1ROGEGH Sce Po 1522¢ 

AOBVT!, VAR iH. 
aeparckys ThM0'C GC. Mnesi oo! Same 
filed May 2, 1927, Db. C., E, D. N. Y., Doc. 
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facts derived from the United States 
naval sources. 26 p. Washington, D. 
Cay = council for prevention of 
war, 1927 27-14322 
National cane trades association. Ap- 
prenticeship plan of the metal trades 


industries. 16 p. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1926. 27-14334 
Pancoast, Chalmers Lowell. Trail blaz- 


ers of advertising; stories of the ro- 
mance and adventure of the old-time 
advertising game, ~~ by Ray 
Highet. 269 p. , F. H. Hiteh- 
cock, 1926. 27-14835 
Pilz, George Frank. On the relation of 
the after-nystagmus to _rotation- 
nystagmus. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of California, 1926.) 2 pt., illus. 
Baltimore, 1926. 27-14351 
Helen. The maternal inheri- 
tance of a sex-limited lethal effect in 
Drosophila melanogaster. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of California, 1924.) 
482-503 p. Brooklyn, N. Y., 1926. 
27-14348 
Rogers, Lenette May. Development of 
the archegone and studies in fertiliza- 
tion in Lygodium palmatum; (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Wisconsin, 
1925.) p. 327-352. Louvain A. Uyst- 
pruyst, 1926. 27-14355 
Roorbach, George Byron. Import pur- 
chasing, principles and problems. 459 
p. Chicago, Shaw, 1927. 27-14338 
Root, Ralph Eugene. The mathematics 
of engineering. 540 p. Baltimore, 
Williams & Wilkins, 1927. 27-14328 
Sanford, Guthrie Brown. A _ study of 
some factors relative to the patho- 
genicity of Actinomyces scabies (Thax- 
ter) Gussow. (Thesis (Ph. D.) Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1925.) p. 525- 
547, illus. Lancaster, Pa., 1926. 
27-14363 
Wade Bruce. The paleontology of the 
Coon Creek of the Ripley formation. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity, 1917.) 272 p., illus.  Bal- 
timore, 1926. 27-14357 
Wallis, Wilson Dallam. An introduction 
to sociology. 433 p. N. Y., Knopf, 
1927. 27-14332 
Weber, Max. General economic history, 
translated by Frank H. Knight. 401 p., 
illus. (Adelphi economic series.) N. 
Y., Greenberg, 1927. 27-14337 
Williams, Thomas Bowerman. . Iden- 
tification of coals. p. 364-374, illus. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Wis- 
consin, 1925.) Lancaster, Pa., 1926. 
27-14368 
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PAGE TWELVE 


New Exploration 
Needed for Ore 


In New Mexico 


Discoveries at Greater 
Depths in Mogollon Dis- 
trict Said to Be Necessary 
to Continued Output. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
which have escaped the action of the 
down-flowing waters because of the rela- 
tive impermeability of portions of the 
veins. 

The promising localities for such en- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


richment would be below ore or vein mat- | 


ter in which leaching is indicated by a 
ratio of gold to silver higher than is 
usual for the district. On the other hand, 
the ground water available for action 
the primary sulphides is small in amount, 
and there is, therefore, a tendency fos 


the silver salts to form insoluble chlor- | 
ide minerals in the zone of oxidation ; 


rather than to be carried down in solu- 
tion and deposited as supergene sulpho- 
salts. 
Silver not Found Downward. 
This is illustrated in the No. 6 
body of the Last Chance mine, where 
owing to fissuring along the vein there 
was deeper oxidation than elsewhere in 
the mine. This ore body extended from 
the 500-foot to the 700-foot level. In 


ore 


its upper part the ratio of gold to silver | 


was notably high, and a little free gold 
was found. 
much cerargyrite, with consequent 
greater proportion-of silver, and for the 


In its lower part there was | 


ore body as a whole the ratio of gold to | 
silver was the same as for the sulphide } 


ore of the larger ore bodies. 


Evidently here, although conditions for 
leaching were favorable, the silver did ; 


not migrate far downward. Also the 
comparatively small amount of enrich- 
ment shown in the specimens 


studied | 


microscopically by Short does not favor | 


the probability of a greater amount in 
depth. facts summarized in 


4 
ne 


this | 


paragraph do not, however, preclude the | 
possibility of additional primary ore at | 


greater depth. ; 
Possibility of New Ore Bodies at Shal- 


low Depth.—Many of the best ore bodies | 


of the district have been found beneath 


outcrops that gave no indication of the | 


&e below. 
Chance and Fanney veins show how few 
of the ore bodies reached the surface. On 
both these veins, particularly the Last 
Chance-Confidence, the quartz at 


The projections of the Last | 


the | 


surface above the ore bodies was of the | 


unpromising-like type. 
The Ida May vein, which is obscure 
and without any indication of ore along 


the outcrop, shows very promising ore at 1 
moderate depth, both in the Alberta mine | 


and in the workings of the Little Fanney 
mine, to the south. On the other hand, 
it is probable that in some of the older 
mines now abandoned, such as the Deep 
Down. Trilby, and Golden Eagle, most 
the output was obtained from ore 


of 


bodies that either cropped out or were | 


close to the surface. 

It seems likely, therefore, that there 
may yet be a considerable quantity of 
ore in veins in the area West of the Queen 
which at the surface do not appear to 
be promising. 


The recent developments | 


on two such veins, the Ida May and the ! 


South Alpine, are extremely encouraging, 
and the Mogollon Mines Co. was, in 1924, 
preparing to explore the Queen vein 
northward from the 700-foot level 
the Little Fanney. 

Ore Possible at Greater Depth. 


of ; 


The veins east of the Queen present | 


another phase of the problem. 


These | 


have been prospected here and there by | 


shallow surface pits without encouraging 


results, but there is at least a possibility | 
that exploration in depth may be produc- 


tive. 


Amount of Enrichment Not Great. 


If, however, the development of this 


hypothetical 


position west of the Queen vein 


zone of primafy ore de- | 
| 
de- 


pended on the distance to the original | 


surface at the time of deposition, ore 
to the east of the Queen, if present, 
might be at greater depth, as the region 
east of the Queen vein is relatively de- 
pressed along the Queen fault, and vein 
formation probably followed fairly 
closely upon the faulting. 


If it is assumed that the surface at | 


the time of faulting was 1,000 feet 


above the base of the Dog Gulch for- | 


mation, the surface at the time of ore 
formation was much higher, both ab- 
solutely and relatively to the present 
surface, to the west of the Queen than 
to the east. 

The abundant ground water from the 

mountains to the east is confined to the 
region east of the Queen by the Queen 
vein, and there is no reason to suppose 
that in this section the ground-water 
level was ever depressed below the bot- 
toms of the canyons, as it is now west 
of the Queen, or that the topography 
was ever more deeply incised than at 
“the present time. The conditions are 
therefore not as favorable for supergene 
enrichment east of the Queen vein a& 
to the west, and it has been shown 
that even west of the Queen the amount 
of enrichment is not great. 

Conclusion.—The inferences that may 
be drawn from the geology of the dis- 
trict relative to the possibility of new 
discoveries may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

There is.perhaps a possibility of an 
enriched zone below the greatest depth 
to which mining has extended. The 
chances are best below partly oxidized 
ore or lean material in which assays in- 
dicate a higher ratio of gold to silver 
than is usual for the district, and worst 
below ore bodies in which the ratio for 


1562) 


ee T 
_ Advertising News 
Five trade practices complaints, in- 
volving false or misleading advertising 
or price-fixing dropped by stipulation 
by Federal Trade Commission. : 
Page 9, Col. 3. 


Federal Trade Commission orders 

New York concern to alter 
ing alleged to be unfair. 

Page 9. 

Federal Trade Commission charges 

New Orleans grape manufacturer with 


misrepresenting advertising of product. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Aeronautics 
Forty-horsepower airplane sets new 
speed record in France for planes of its 
class, 
Page 
Development of consolidated airport 
ter metropolitan New York district to 
be considered at conference August 4. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Clarence D. Chamberlin makes suc- 
cessful flight from deck of Leviathan. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


° 
Agriculture 
Association of 20,000 dairymen files 
complaint against 10 railways that 
freight rates on dairy products in their 
territory are unreasonable and discrimi- 
notory. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Continuation of full text of record 
of examination of Secretary of Agri- 


culture before House subcommittee on | 


disposition of Muscle Shoals project. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Reduction of six points reported in 
index number of farm prices in July 
as compared with July, 1926. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Secretary of Agriculture, in address 
at Country Life Conference, says sci- 
entific leadership for farms is needed 
to check migration to cities. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Feleral Reserve Bank of Dallas re- 
ports improvement in agricultural con- 
ditions and little change in June and 
July in financial situation of district. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Daily fruit. vegetable, grain, meat, 
butter and cheese market price an- 
alyses. 
Page 5 
Mexican Government issues decree 
prohibiting importation of infected and 
diseased potatoes. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Senator Capper outlines plan for 
MecNary-Haugen bill before next Con- 
gress, 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Automotive Industry 


Bureau of Education report indicat- 
ing development of rural junior high 
schools may be traced to improved 
roads and transportation. 

Page 2, Col. 4 
for improve- 
(L. M. Wool- 


Patent claims allowed 
ment on motor clutch. 
son). 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Banking-F inance 


Feleral Reserve Bank of Dallas re- 


ports improvement in agricultural con- | 


ditions and little change in June and 
July in financial situation of district. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve Board reports in- 
crease of $6,000,000 in investments 
through member banks. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Weekly condition statement of Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Summary of financial statistics 
Birmingham, Ala., for 1926. 
Page 7, Col. & 


Supreme Court to Pass 
On “Padlock” Injunction 


_———- 

The right of the United States courts 
to issue injunctions closing restaurants, 
under the so-called padlock decrees, is 
the question presented to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the cases 
of Mike Fritzell and William R. Roth- 
stein, proprietors of the Friars Inn and 
the Moulin Rouge in Chicago. A brief 
for the Government was filed August 1 
by Solicitor General Mitchell in the of- 
fice of the Clerk of the Supreme Cour. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit held that where, with 
the total ore extracted was normal or 
relatively high in silver. 

There is no inherent reason why hypo- 
gene ore bodies or workable grade should 
not exist at greater depth than hs yet 
been reached, but there is no direct evi- ! 
dence pointing to their existence. 

It is thought probable that further ex- 
ploration at modern moderate depth of 
veins whose outcrops are unpromising | 
may reveal new ore bodies similar to 
that now being developed on the Ida | 
May vein. 

There is some basis for the hope that 
hypogene ore bodies may be present at 
moderate depth in the veins east of the 
Queen, but in this section of the dis- 
trict conditons that would favor any ex- 
tensive supergene enrichment are ab- 
sent. | 
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| Transactions in Office of Comptroller 


| of the Currency. 


Page 7, Col. 2 


Foreign exchange rates. 
Page 7 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 
New books received at the Library 

| of Congress. 

Page 11, Col. 6 


Child Welfare 


Belgium restricts employment 
children under 16 years of age in the- 
aters. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Claims 


Alien Property Custodian, Howard 
Sutherland, discusses the functions of 
his office as they concern the seizure 
| and conservation of enemy goods. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
Coal 


Depression reported .continuing in 
coal industry in Great Britain. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Commerce-Trade 


Economic depression reduces foreign 
trade and Government revenues of 
Mexico. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Department of Commerce is advised 
of Brazilian agreement on coffee ship- 
ments. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Hearing is scheduled on alleged viola- 
tions of antidumping statutes by Ger- 
man firms. 
F Page 9, Col. 1 
Daily commodity price analysis. 

Page 5 


Congress 
Senator Robinson announces draft of 
bill for flood relief and advises extra 
session of Congress to legislate on 
problem. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Senator Curtis says there is no rea- 
son for calling an extra session of Con- 
gress to consider control of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Corporations 
Board of Tax Appeals decides cor- 
poration that sells on installment plan 
may compute income by method pre- 
scribed in section 212, Revenue Act of 
1926. (Blum’s, Incorporated). 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Cotton 


Cooperative report issued on insect 
infestation of cotton in South. 
t Page 5, Col. 4 
Daily cotton market price analysis. 


Page 5 | 


' Court Decisions 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on page 11. 


Customs 


Customs Court acts on 
| tests on Godet glasses, surgical scis- 
| sors, nail clippers and belting. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Ham paste ruled dutiable at 35 per 
cent. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


| Education 


Bureau of Education report indicat- 
ing development of rural junior high 
schools may be traced to improved 
roads and transportation. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Illinois State library has lending col- 
lection of 40,000 selected books. 


| ; Page 2, 
| Foodstuffs 


9 


Col. 8 


Daily fruit, vegetable, meat, butter 
| and cheese market price analyses. 
Page 5 


of restaurants, 
patronizing 


of keepers 
such 
places consumed as a beverage intoxi- 


liquor by « them- 


clubs, ete¢., persons 


cating brought there 
proprietors of such places, or where such 
places are shown to be places where 
persons congregate and drink as a bev- 


eragé intoxicating liquor brought there | 


by themselves, this was sufficient to con- 


| stitute a nuisance within the purview of | 
National Prohibition | 


Section 21, Title 2, 
Act. 

li was held that such liquors were 
“kept” at such places within the mean- 
ing of that section, though they were 
not kept by the proprietors (United 
States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
Volume II). 

The brief states that the question pre- 
sented in these cases is of sufficient im- 
portance in prohibition enforcement to 


ore 
OOD, 


justify a review provided the Supreme ! 


Courts doubts the soundness of the de- 
cision by the lower courts. It is pointed 


| out that the Chicago decision followed 


similar decisions rendered in other juris- 
dictions, 

The Government’s brief states that 
“no liberal construction theory would 


| justify the courts in extending the ap- 


plication of the act (National Prohibi- 
tion Act) beyond the limits fairly 
marked by the language used.” The 
soundness of the decisions of this chqr- 
acter which have been rendered by the 
different Federal courts is not. ques- 
tioned. 


WASHINGTON, TU 


of 


duty pro- 


though not furnished or sold by | 


| British law changed covering food 
| preservatives. 
} Page 9, Col. 7 


Foreign Affairs 
c 


| District Court, Ohio, holds it lacks 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


jurisdiction in suit for divorcee and ali- | 


mony against consul of foreign country. 
(Popovici v. Popovici). 
| Page 11, Col. 2 
Alien Property Custodian, Howard 
Sutherland, discusses the functions of 


| the War Department. 


a 


Gnited States Daily 


927 ae 


y 


a + 


' 
ingston interprets treaty of limitation 
of armament. 

Page 2, Col. 2 

War Dept. authorizes six officers of 

Irish Free State army to receive army 
training in this country. 

Page 3, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of | 

Page 4, Col. 2 


Orders issued to the personnel of 


| the Navy Department. 


his office as they concern the seizure | 


| and conservation of enemy goods. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
International Relief Union, to pro- 
vide aid for peoples stricken by disas- 
ter, is formed under auspices of League 
of Nations. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Lieut. Commander Brockholst 
ingston interprets treaty of limitation 
of armament. 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Y * AJ . 
| Gov't Supplies 
| Public Health Service accepts pro- 
posal for furnishing adhesive plaster. 
| Page 9, Col. 6 
o. . _Y 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Alien Property Custodian, Howard 
| Sutherland, discusses the functions of 
his office as they concern the seizure 
and conservation of enemy goods. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


‘Inland Waterways 


Senator Robinson announces draft of 
bill for flood relief and advises extra 
session of Congress to legislate on 
problem. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Senator Curtis says there is no rea- | 
} as postmasters. 


son for calling an extra session of Con- 
gress to consider centrol of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Continuation of full text of report 
requiring railroads‘ to establish joint 
rates and through routes with barge 
| line on Mississippi River. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Insurance 


List of postmasters whose 
must be renewed in August. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


bonds 


Manufacturers 


Bureau of Standards issues revised 
list with description explanatory of use 
of standard analyzed samples. 


Page 9, Col. 1 
Milling 


operative socicties. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5 


| Mines and Minerals 


Geological Survey outlines prospects 


of continued gold and silver production | 


in New Mexico mining fields. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


| Motion Pictures 


Mexico allows entry for three-day | 


| periods, of printed moving picture films 
duty free. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Municipal Gov't 


Summary of financial statistics 
Birmingham, Ala., for 1926. 
Page 7, 


National Defense 


of 


Col. 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Comptroller General denies funds to | 


War Department for organization and 
maintenance of R. O. T. C., finding 
| prohibition against use of funds for 

; new mounted units. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Lieut. Commander 


Leases A pproved 
| Qn Postal Quariers 


Stations at Brooklyn, N. Y. and 
Raleigh, N. C., Are 
in List. 


poscal quart: in various sections of 
| the country. 
| The full tex. of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Shippensburg, Pa. Accepted proposal 
Mr. E. Hollar to 
| ters he northwest 
East King st: 

10 


dat« 


of Frank lease new 


at corner 
cet and’ Penn street, for a 


| 1, 


term of 


| 1927, 


years, from November 


or of occupancy 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- 
cel post and postal savine. furniture 
when necessary, 
| Darby, Pa. Accepted proposal of the 
| Fae National Bank to lease present 
quarters on the cast side of Ninth street, 
| near Main street, for a term of five 
| years, from November 1, 1927, or date 
| improvements are completed. Lease 
include equijiment, heat, water, safe, 
| parece’ post and postal savings furniture 
| when necessary, 
Hiram, Ohio, Accepted proposal of Mr. 


Brockholst Liv- | 


Liv- 


Prohibition 


| pad for dental use. 
Four Swedish grain mills decide to | 
' form trust to meet competition of co- | 


; overhead electrical lines. 


| buy stock issue of Muscle Shoals, Bir- 


' George A. Vincent to lease new quarters | 
on the west side of New street, between | 


include 


Page 4, Col. 7 | 
Oil reserves formally transferred to | 
Navy Department. 


Oil | 
Oil reserves formally transferred to 
Navy Department. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Packers 
Daily 
analyses, 


meat and livestock price 


Page 5 
Patents 


Patent suits filed in the various 


| courts. 


Page 11, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
page 11. / 


on 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department files petition 
with I. C. C. for reopening of case in- 
volving increased railway mail rates on 
New England lines. 

Page 1, Col. 5 | 

List of postmasters whose 
must be renewed in August. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Fourteen pass tests for appointment 


bonds 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Clarence D. Chamberlin makes suc- 
cessful flight from deck of Leviathan. | 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Postal leases approved. 
Page 12, Col. 4 


Assistant Secretary of Treasury Low- 


| man assumes office and declares policy 


to give efficient and effective enforce- 
ment of prohibition law. 

Page 1, Col. 2 | 

Right of courts to close restaurants 

by injunction under “padlock” decree | 
involved in case appealed to Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Page 12, Col. 2 


Public Health 


Patent granted for improvement in 
(Albert B. John- 
son). 

Page 11, Col. 3 


Public Utilities 


Bureau of Standards compiles safety | 
code on proper methods for building 


Page“1, Col. 2 
Radio 


Federal Radio Commission  an- 
nounces schedule of hearings on all 
applications for changes in assignment 
remaining on its docket. 

‘ Page 2, Col. 1 

Chinese owning radio receiving sets | 
required to register. 


Railroads 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
asks authority to issue $3,911,000 of | 
2onds, part of proceeds to be used to 


Page 2, Col. 1 


mingham & Pensacola R. R. 
* Page 7, Col. 1 
Association of 20,000 dairymen files 
complaint against 10 railways that 
freight rates on dairy products in their 
territory are unreasonable and discrimi- | 
natory. 





Page 1, Col. 5 
Post Office Department files petition 
with I. C. C. for reopening of case in- | 


Church and South Campus streets, for 


a term of 10 years from November 1, 
thereafter as build- | 


1927, ov such date 
ing is ready for occupancy. Lease to 


equipment, heat, light, water, 


¢ safe, parcel post and postal savings fur- 


announced approval of proposals to lease | 


| 


of | 


thereafter. | 


| 


| 
| 


to | 


| Marriottsville 


--- } niture when necessary. 
The Post Ofiice Department has just | 


Station for Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Station W. Accepted 
proposal of Mr. Anthony F. Keelble to 
lease new quarters at the northwest cor- 
ner of South Fourth street and 
for of 20 from 
1928, or such date thereafter as 


avenue, term 


May 1, 


a years, 


aoe | 
building is ready for occupancy. Lease 
to include equipment, water, safe, parcel | 


post and postal savings furniture wheh 
ne cessary. 

Timmonsville, 8. C. Accepted pro- 
posal of executors Estate of Charles A. 
Smith to lease present enlarged quarters 
on the north side of Main (R. R.) street. 


between Brockington and Warren streets, | 


for a term of ten years from October 1, 
1927, or. date of completion of addition 
and improvements. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 
Sykesville, Md. Accepted proposal of 
Mr. J. Edwin Hood to lease new quarters 
on the cast side of Main street, between 
road and Church avenue, 
for a term of ten years from August 15, 


| requiring 


| asks 
| Texas extension financing. 


March 
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s Issue 
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| volving increased railway mail rates on 
New England lines, 


Page 1, Col. 5 

Detroit & Mackinaw Railway author- 

ized to abandon AuSable branch, and 

defers action ‘on other abandonment 
applications in Michigan. 

Page 6, Col. 5 
statistics of revenues and ex- 
of Texas & New Orleans and 
& RioGrande Western Rail- 


June 
penses 
Denver 
road. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Continuation of full text of report 
railroads to establish joint 
rates and through routes with barge 
line on Mississippi River. 

Page 6, Col. 1 
of investigation into 


Report made 


| efficiency of safety equipment installed 


on railroads. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
St. Louis, Francisco & Texas 
Railways asks for authority to issue 
$38,300 of notes. 


San 


Col. 3 
Railways 
notes for 


Page 7, 
Northwestern 
to demand 


Cisco and 
authority 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


Department of Interior names engi- 
neers to make suggestions in regard to 
three irrigation dams. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


‘ . 7 
Shipping 
Deputy Commissioners in charge of 
district offices are hereafter to 
employers certificates of compliance 
with Longshoremen’s Act. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Coast Guard to observe 137th anni- 
versary of its establishment. 
. Page 1, Col. 2 
Clarence D. Chamberlin makes suc- 
cessful flight from deck of Leviathan. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Social Welfare 


International action as regards thea- 
ters is considered by subcommittee of 
Committee for Intellectual Cooperation 
of League of Nations. 


issue 


Page 3, Col. 5 

International Relief Union, to pro- 

vide aid for peoples strieken by dis- 

aster, is formed under auspices of 
League of Nations. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


| Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals amends rule 
covering return of depositions and ex- 


| hibits. 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tux 
Decisions on page 8. 


Trade Practices 


Commission orders 
to alter advertis- 


Federal Trade 
New York concern 


| ing alleged to be unfair. 


Page 9, Col. 3 

Five trade practices complaints, in- 

volving false or misleading advertising 

or price-fixing dropped by stipulation 
by Federal Trade Commission. 

Page 9, Col. 3. 

Federal Trade Commission charges 

New Orleans grape manufacturer with 


| misrepresenting advertising of product. 


Page 9, Col. 2 


W ater Power 


Continuation of full text of record 


| of examination of Secretary of Agri- 


culture before House subcommittee on 


| disposition of Muscle Shoals project. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


| Wool 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 


1927, 
include 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 


date Lease to 


equipment, 


or of occupancy. 


heat, light, water, 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 
Office for Dayton, Tenn. 

Dayton, Tenn. Accepted proposal of 
Mr. Wil! R. Highbert to lease present 
quarters on the gouthwest side of Main 
| street. Market Front 
streets, for a term of ten years from 
1927, or date thereafte im- 


between and 


December i, 
provements are completed. 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
| power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 

De Graff, Ohio. Accepted proposal of 
D. E. Strayer et al. to lease new quar- 
ters at the northeast corner of Main and 


Lease to in- 


from October 1, 127, or such date there- 
after as the premises are ready. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 

Raleigh, N. C. State College Station. 
Accepted proposal of Henry T. Hicks et 
al. to lease present quarters on the north 
side of Hillsboro street, between Oberlin 
road 4nd Ferndell lane, for a term of 
10 years from October 1, 1927, or such 
date thereafter certain repairs are 
| completed. Lease to include equipment, 
| heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
¢ tric fans, parcel post and_postal savings 
| furniture when necessary. 
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Bill Announced 


On Flood Control 
|” By Mr. Robinson - 


Arkansas Senator Proposes 
Annual Appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for Work 

in Mississippi Valley. 


[Continued from page 1.] 

bill by the filibuster 
during the last session. No reason exists 
for deferring action on either of these 
subjects and sound 
arguments enforce the conclusion that 
immediate legislation is both degirable 
and necessary. 

“The flood problem presents two as- 
pects: 

“First, Rehabilitation, and > 

Second, Permanent measures for flood 


ficiency defeated 


very great many 


prevention and control. A Federal cor- ¢4 
| poration analogous to the War Finance 


Corporation should be created to take 
over the general work of rehabilitation 


| and to coordinate the activities of exist- 
; ing 


This corporation 
Mr. Hoover and 


organizations. 
should be headed by 
should include some of the Nation’s 
prominent financiers. The details of its 
work and duties should be proceeded 
with at once. 

“The second general aspect to the 
problem, Flood Prevention and Control, 
involves two general classes of measures: 
First, those which can be intelligently 
enacted from the informatidh now or 
soon to become available; and, Second, 
those more technical and difficult prom- 
lems which will require scientific study 
and somewhat prolonged investigation. 
We all know that the break in levees 
must be repaired and this itself is a big 
task when made to embrace those levees 


| on tributaries of the Mississippi not now 


in the jurisdiction of the Commission. 
Draft of Bill Revised. 

“In the hope of facilitating action by 
concentrated attention and study of the 
specific problems, I have prepared a bill 
to be ifitroduced when the Congress 
meets. This bill has just been revised 





and it may require further changes. 
“The issues which will arise on this 


| bill almost wholly involve questions of 


public policy. They should be met before 
the disasters of 1927 are repeated.” 

The tentative draft of the legislation 
which Senator Robinson desires follows: 

Section 1. That section 631 of the 
Code of Laws of the United States of 
America in force December 6, 1926, be 
and the same is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

The Government of the United States 








Hayes streets for a term of ten years | 


hereby recognizes and assumes as its 
task and obligation the enactment of 
task and obligation the enactment of such 
measures and the construction of such 
public works as will afford relief and re- 
habilitation from dangers and injuries di- 
rectly due to floods in the Mississippi 
Valley during the year 1927; and to 
safeguard by further appropriate public 
measures and public works against dam- 
age and injury from future floods of the 
Mississippi River, it tributaries and out- 
lets. As part performance of this obliga- 
tion the National Government will re- 
fund or pay when due the bona fide in- 
ebtedness of the various local districts 
within the jurisdiction of the Mississippi 
River Commission as extended by this 
Act. The President and Secretary of 
said Districts may certify to the Secre- 
tary of War the amount®f indebtedness 
unpaid at the time of Act Who shall re- 
port the same to the President for trans- 
mission to the Congress. * 

Section 2. The jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission for the 
purposes of flood prevention and control 
shall extend to the Mississippi River, its 
tributaries and outlets, and any funds 
heretofore appropriated or authorized 
to be appropriated for improving the Mis- 
sissippi River, its tributaries and outlets 
and not aiready othewise allotted may 
be allotted to ievees, bank revetment, 
and other public works and expended 
within the limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission, as ex- 
tended by this Act, in accordance with 
the plans and recommendations of the 
Mississippi River Commission for con- 
trolling the floods on said rivers, as 
shall ke approved by the Chief of Engi- 
necrs of the United States. 

Section 3. The Mississippi River Com- 
mission is authorized to employ such en- 
gineers, clerks and other employes as 
may be found necessary for the prompt 
performance of the duties herein de- 
scribed, and to fix the compensation of 
such engineers, clerks and employes. 
Said Commission shall proceed imme- 
diately to carry out the purposes of this 
act and shall from time to time make full 
report to Congress of its actions here- 


| under together with such recommenda- 


tions as shall be deemed proper. 

Section 4. That there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated, $100,000,000 annually, or 
so much théreof as may be necessary, 
(in addition to the sum heretofore au- 
thorized and unexpended for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River, its 
tributaries and outlets), to be used in 
making cxaminations, investigations, ex- 
periments and surveys and in executing 
the plans of the said Commission, when 
approved by the Secretary of War, under 
tthe provisions of this Act, and in repair- 
ing and constructing such public works 
as may be found necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. It shall be the 
duty of said Commission immediately 
te expend such part of the moneys made 
available under the terms of this Act 
as may be necessary to restore, enlarge 
and strengthen existing levees on said 
streams so as to withstand a flood equal 
to that of 1927, 


‘ 





